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PRICES  FOR  1952-53  MIAN  COTTON  ANNOUNCED 


The  Government  of  India  has  announced  the  floor  and  ceiling  prices 
applicable  to  the  1952-53  cotton  crop  in  connection  ?rith  this  season's 
purchasing  program.    A  basic  ^Tade  (and  staple  length)  has  been  established 
for  each  variety  covered  with  a  floor  and  ceiling  price  being  determined 
for  each.    Price  premiims  and  discounts  for  variations  in  grade  and /or 
staple  length  from  a  basic  grade  toe  also  been  announced.    For  example, 
in  the  case' of  Jarila,  the  basic  gr-ide  is  "Fine,  25/32-inch  staple/'  the 
ceiling  price  of  which  is  820  rupees  per  candy  (21,96  U.S..  cents  r;er 
pound) 3  the  ceiling  increases  to  835  rupees  per  candy  (22,37  U.S,  cents 
per  pound)  for  "Extra  Super-Fine"  gi\ade — staple  length  25/32-inch.  For 
"Fine  grade  Jarila"  the  ceD.ling  price  varies  from  7clO  rupees  per  candy 
(20, B9  U.S.  cents  per  pound)  for  23/32-inch  staple  to  890  rupees  (23 •oA 
U.S.  cents  per  pound.)  for  7/o-inch  staple.    Floor  prices  vary  from  the 
basic  grade  and  staple  length  in  the  same  manner,    With  respect  to  s>"iort- 
staple  varieties  for  which  no  basic  minimim  prices  have  been  fixed,  namely, 
Dhollera,  Kalagin,  Bengal  desi,  Oomr.-j  desi,  f'athia  and  Mungari,  C.  P.  I 
and  II,  and  Central  India  cottons,  tliere  is  no  f-niarantee  that  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  India  will  buy  them  at  any  price. 

There  is  no  price  control  on  cotton  licensed  for  cY-port.    Thq  attached 
table  sho^^rs  the  established  floor  and  coi]-ing  price  for  the  basic  grade 
of  each  variety  for  rdiich  prices  have  bee.n  established.    These  announced 
prices  relate  to  fully  compressed  cotton  delivered  in  Bombay  ex-sellcr's 
?7arehouse,  and  include  one-quarter  of  one  percent  brokerage  fee  and  the 
usual  "sample  and  stone  alloirj-ance . "    For  purchases  covering  cotton  to  be 
delivered  at  a  producing  center,  the  minimum  and  maxinoim.  prices  applicable 
will  be  the  established  prices,  ].css  an  am.ount  eqi.iivalent  to  the  railroad 
freight  from  that  center  to  Bombay  and  Rs,  10/  per  candy  (.267  U.S.  cent 
per  pound).    For  deliveries  to  points  other  than  producing  centers,  the 
floor  and  ceiling  prices  which  are  applicable  to  transactions  at  pr-'Klucing 
centers  will  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  freight  charges  to  the  place 
of  delivery,  plus  Rs,  10/  per  candy  (.267  U.S.  cent  per  por<nd). 

With  respect  to  salows  made  directly  t  i  nill  s.,  p  mai\gin  of  1-1/4 
percent  in  excess  of  the  established  ceiling  prices  is  permitted.  For 
"loose"  cotton,  i.e.,  cotton  ginned  but  not  baled,  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum prices  will  be  subject  to  a  reduction  of  Rs.  25/  per  candy  (,669  U.S. 
cent  per  pound) . 

The  folloiTing  varieties  are  excluded  from  tb.e  fl'^oj'  and  ce^iling 
prices  t 
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Cambodia  CO.  4  (incl.  C.O.  U/^^  4.0  or  Cambodia.  Ur^anda  1)  otherv/ise 
knoT^n  as  "Rajapalayam"  cotton  of  one-inch  staple,  or  lon.crer,  subject  to 
the  condition  that 

1.  Such  cotton  lAf-as  ^rcn^nn  in  a  "protected  area,"  or  tliat  the  f^rovrer 
of  the  variety  involved  had  been  regD.stered  -■rith  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  state  concerned  and  the  area  planted  had 
been  indicated, 

2.  The  seeds  required  for  soaring'  such  cotton  in  the  relevant  areas 
had  been  fully  approved  and  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  state  concerned, 

.3«    The  ginning- and  pressin?^  of  the  crop  of  such  cotton  had  been 
done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Departm.ent  of  AfTiculture  of 
the  state  concerned  and  a  certificate  of  purit^^  issued  by  the 
said  Department  for  pressed  bales.. 

Announcement  has  also  been  made  that  mj:iximiim  prices  ma3''  be  increased 
by  Rs,  50  per  canch,'-  (1,34  'J.S.  cents  per  pound) — Rs.  20  per  candy  (.535 
U.3,  cent)  for  som.c  varieties — over  the  applicable  ceiling  prices  for  most 
types  of  cotton  ivhich  are  gro\'m  under  certain  conditions.    To  be.eli^nble 
for  these  higher  prices,  cTOtf/ers  must  have  used  areas  'vrhich  had  been 
reserved  by  the  a:gricultural  department  of  the  stcate  concerned  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  pure  seed  and  the  crop  must  have  been  du].y  ro.^ied  . 
and  all  o.ff-ty],')es  removed.    The  types  of  cotton  falling  into  those  cate-f 
gories  are: 

Jayadhar,  Karunganni  K,  2  and  K.  5^  Gaorani  6  and  12^,  Jarila, 
Buri  107,  Malvi  9,  Virnar  (197-3),  216F  and  320F  Rgd,  P/AM 

LSS  Rgd,  Parbhani  American,  Buri  0394,  2037,  Laxmi,  Cam.bodia 
C.O. 2,  Suyog,  Vijaj^.,  K  420,  and  M.A.5. 

COTTON  FUTURES  TRADIUG  RESUliSD 

After  a  lapse  of  over  3  years,  futures  trading  in  cotton  vras  resumed 
in  Bombay  on  December  12,,  1952.    The  resiijr.Dtion  of  futures  trading  indi- 
cated that  the  Goverixmont  of  India  considered  the  present  cotton  situation 
such  that  the  restoring  of  norma.l  trade  pract5.ces  could  be  .justified.  The 
hope  was  expressed  that  such  trading  v.'ould  bring  about  "stability  in  the 
cotton  markets  and  make  it  possible  for  the  trade  and.  m.ills  to  assist  the 
cotton  groi^'or  by  early  purcliases  of  the  large  volume  of  cotton  "diich 
would  soon  be  moving  into  the  m^irkets."    Follovdng  the- resumption  of 
cotton  futures  trading  the  Daily  Ra'te  Committee  of  the  East  India  Cotton 
Associati^'U  recommended  the  quoting  of  spot  prices  for  Jari3.a  25/32-inch 
staple  and  "fine"  /Trade,    Spot  prices  for  Broach  X^ijay  are  expected  to  be 
quoted  vrhen  tVie  current  crop  begins  to  m.ove  into  tlie  markets  in  volume.  . 
The  futiires  market  T/ill  operate  v-ithin  the  framoYroric  of  the  established 
floor  and  ceiling  prices.    It  appears  that  reasonably  adequate  safeguards 
have  been  tal^-en  to  insure  the  operation  of  the  futu.res  m>a.r^:et  vithout 
adversely  affecting  the  price~control  policies,    Follovrlng  are  some  of 
the  principal  saf  e..guards  . 
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1.    The  basis  of  the  hedre  contracts  is  machine-ginned  Jarila  of 
25/32-inch  staple  and  "fine"  grade.    All  indigenous  cottons 
for  v;hich  floor  and  ceiling  prices  have  been  established  are 
tenderable  against  this  contract. 

2«    The  delivery  months  mil  be  February,  May,  and  August. 

3,    No  transactions  will  be  permitted  at  prices  above  the  ceilings 
or  beloav  the  floors  established  by  the  Government  of  India, 

4»    An  emergency  vdll  be  declared  vrhen  the  futures  contract  for 
basic  Jarila  is  quoted  vd-thin  a  margin  of  Rs,  25/  per  candy 
(•669  cent  per  pound)  from  the  floor  or  ceiling  prices,  i.e., 
when  Jarila  quotations  increase  to  Rs.  795/  per  candy  (21,29 
U.S.  cents  per  pound)  or  higher  or  declines  to  Rs,  575  per 
candy  {15,4-0  U.S.  cents  per  pound)  or  lov/er.    T^Jhen  an  emcrgencj'' 
is  declared,  operators  T.dll  be  required  to  deposit  Rs.  35/  P^r 
bale  (1.88  U.S.  cents  per  pound)  on  all  sales  made  near  the 
floor  prices  and  on  all  purchases  made  near  the  ceiling  prices . 
Deposits  are  required  on  all  open  purchases  and  sales  and  vdll 
not  be  repaid  until  the  last  deliver^''  date  of  the  contract 
concerned. 

5.    The  Textile  Commissioner  will  have  the  right  to  close  the  futures 
market  in  consultation  vdth  the  Boribay  Government  and  the  Ea-st 
India  Cotton  Association,  if  it  is  found  to  operate  in  a  manner 
detrimental  to  the  country" 's  economy. 

During  recent  yecrs  futures  trading  vms  prohibited  because  of  the 
short  supply  situation  of  cotton  in  India  and  the  govcrnrLent' s  policy  of 
holding  prices  vilthin  the  ceilings.    Hov-rever^  since  the  textile  recession 
of  llarch-April  1952,  cotton  prices  have  remained  significantly  below 
ceilings.    It  appears  there  is  little  or  no  jji^mediate  prospect  of  their 
exceeding  the  ceilings  because 

1.  The  cotton  supply  situation,  both  mthin  the  country  and  abroad, 
has  improved  si.gnif icantly.    Mills  are  reasonably  well  stocked 
and  the  GovernrAent  of  India  has  agreed  to  permit  the  :jiportetion 
of  substantial  quantities  of  cotton  during  the  first  half  of 
1953. 

2.  I'lill  demand  for  cotton  continues  at  only  a  moderate  rate  because 
the  consur.er  and  export  demand  for  cloth  has  not  improved  suffi- 
ciently to  incluce  mills  to  substfintially  increase  their  pro- 
duction. .   .  ■ 

3.  The  possibility  of  devaluation  by  Pakistan  has  not  been  ruled, 
out  by  som.e  Indian  cotton  dealers.    If  such  devaluation  should 
occur,  Indian  mills  would  prefer  to  buy  cotton  from,  that  country 
because  it  is  superior  to  r.ost  of  the  indigenous  production. 
Such  a  devolopm.ent  would  have  a  "bearish"  effect  on  Indian 
cotton  prices. 
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The  decision  by  the  Government  of  India  to  resiime  fiitures  trading 
in  cotton  ^ras  in  line  iTith  the  ,(70VGr:nF:ent '  3  previously  announced  policy 
to  restore  normal  trade  practices  i^hen  circumstances  permitted. 


Established  floor  and  ceilinf:  prices  for  basic  grades 
of  1952-53  Indian  cotton,  by  varieties 


Variety 


Jarila  '  

H""^20  •*•••••••••••« 

Buri  American  and 

Parbhani  American 
Gaorani  6  and  12 . . . 
Broach  Vijay 
Surat  


•  •  •  • 


Kalyan  

?/m  4.F  R.G 
P/AH  4?  S.G 
P/Al!  LSS  R.G 
P/Ali  LSS  S.G 
P/AI.:  216F  R 
P/Ai:  21  6F  S 
^'Testern. . , . 
Jayadhar , . . 
Comptah. . . . 

Upland  

La:cmi  

Cam.bodia . . . 
Karunganni , 
Dhollera'  and  Kalagin 
Benc-al  desi 
Omra  desi. 


Iiun^rari 


CP.  I  and  II 

Central  India 


•  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 

thia  ^ 


•  •  •  •  • 


1/    P/AT,i  =  Rmjab  A 


'.no 


Basic  quality 


Grade 


Stanle 


Established  prices 


Floor 


Geilin,!^ 


0  ■ 

: Rupees  per 

9 
• 

:Rupees  per 

•  • 

t  candy  of 

rU.S,  cents 

s  candy  of 

'.l]-,S,  cents 

•  • 

:  7e/x  lbs. 

:  a  pound 

:  784  lbs . 

:  a  pound 

Fine 

;  25/32"  rj 

550 

2    14.73  ■ 

0 
• 

%      .  820 

;  21.96 

Fine 

:  25/32"  t: 

9                                   0  c 

600 

I  16.07 

«' 

:  870 

I  23.30 

Fine 

680 

0 

I    "  10.21 

2       940  : 

;  25,18 

Fine 

:      7/8"  I : 

680 

;  18,21 

:       990  ' 

;  26.52 

Fine 

t  25/32"  ti 

620 

;  16.61 

•  925 

J  24.78 

:      7/S"  ti 

710 

:  19.02 

:      1020  : 

:  27.32 

Fine 

:  25/'^2"  :  ; 

565 

'  15.13 

I  870 

23.30 

Fine 

'  3/4" 

580 

'  15.54 

t        850  ! 

•  22.77 

Fine 

3/4"  ;s 

600 

:  16,07 

%       B70  i 

1  23.30 

Fine 

I  13 /lo"   I \ 

64l) 

0      17 » 14 

s  920 

:  24.64 

r  me 

e      "1  0   /l  At!       0  . 

!-  IJ /.Lb"  ; : 

:       .L  / .  oo 

:  940 

Fine 

%              I  : 

730 

•  19.55 

:  1045 

'■  27.99 

Fine 

I    ■  7/S"  I : 

760 

%  20,36 

:      1075    '  ' 

;  28.79 

Fine 

s  13/16"  11 

610 

s  16.3/ 

:    ■   89c  : 

23.84 

Fine 

:  29/32"  11 

700  • 

I  '18.75 

:      1015  ' 

27.19 

Fins 

t      7/3"  I', 

700 

5  ■  18,75 

.    990  : 

-26.52 

Fine 

I  13/16"  . ^ 

630 

I  16.87 

:       885    ■  : 

:    .  23.71 

Fins 

:      7/3"  i: 

730 

:  19.55 

t      1045  : 

27.99 

Fine 

;  7/a" 

730 

:  19.55 

1045  : 

;  27.99 

Fine 

s  13/16" 

630 

;  16.87 

t  ■  93"5 

!  25.04 

Fine 

t     3/4"  '.i 

'  nil 

• 

780 

:  20.89 

Fine 

t  any       ;  s 

ni]. 

d 

:       645  ' 

'  17.28 

Fine 

Q             1  ,                      e  < 

nil 

• 

:       680  ■ 

;  18.21 

Fine 

nil 

e 

:  720 

:  19.29 

Fine 

:      5/S"  t' 

nil 

• 

t  695 

:  18,62 

erican,    R.G,  -  Roller  f^j.nncd.  vS,G, 


>aT.'  tinned. 
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WORLD  COTTOLI  PRODUCTION  SLIGHTLY  DpiW 

World  cotton  prodnction  in  1952-53  is  nov:  estimated  at  35fl  million 
bales  (of  5OO  pounds  gross)  or  about  ,5  mllion  Icnrev  than  in  1951-52 « 
This  is  ^8  million  bales  above  the  earlier  estimate  of  October  1952  as 
upv'ard  revisions  in  the  estimates  for  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  and  Brazil,  have  more  than  offset  a  lov/er  estimate  for  India^ 
The' revised  estimate  for  the  1951'-52  season  has  also  been  increased  by 
270,000  bales  because  of  upirard  revisions  in  the  crops  of  Turkey,  Pakistan, 
Brazil,  Hozambique,  and  Nigeria. 


The  1952-53  cotton  crops  in  the  major-producing  countries  did  not 
var^^  greatly  from  those  of  the  previous  year.    There  was  some  reduction 
in  acreage,  attributed  in  most  countries  to  declining  prices  early  in 
1952  and  in  a  fevT  countries  to  drought.    Preliminary  and,  in  man;^^  cases, 
incomplete  figures  indicate  a  decrease  of  nearly  3  million  acres  from 
the  world  acreage  of  84.|6  mdllion  in  1951-52.    Yields  per  acre,  computed 
from  these  figures,  are  slightly  higher  in  nearly  all  countries  than  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  latest  estimate  (December)  of  15,038,000  bales  for  the  United 
States  1952-53  crop  is  106,000  bales  or  ,7  percent  lower  than  in  the 
previous  year.    Acreage  vras  dovm  by  6,3  percent  but  average  yield 
increased  from  271 #9  to  288,4-  pounds  per  acre.    The  average  grade  in 
1952  is  slightly  higher  than  in  1951  but  the  average  staple  length  is 
slightly  shorter. 

In  Mexico,  acreage  was  reduced  by  22  percent  as  a  result  of  drought 
at  planting  time  and  curbing  of  credit  to  cotton  groi^ers  follovdng  a 
sharp  decline  in  prices.    Production,  estimated  at  1,172,000  bales  for 
1952-»53>  is  only  I4.  percent  dov^n  from  the  previous  year.    Higher  average 
yields  were  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  drought  of  1952  vras  less 
severe  than  in  1951  and  nearly  all  the  reduction  in  acreage  vras  in  unirri- 
gated  areas  vrhere  the  lo\';est  yields  are  normally  obtained. 

The  1952-53  crop  in  South  Brazil,  where  about  75  percent  of  the 
Braziliam  crop  is  produced,  vdll  not  be  picked  until  after  March  1, 
Consequently,  no  firm  estimates  of  the  crop  are  available.    Acreage  in 
that  area  is  reported  to  be  doivn  18  to  20  percent,  due  mainly  to  rapidly 
declining  world  prices  at  planting  time  and  uncertainty  regarding  the 
government's  price-support  program  for  1952—53  which  was  not  announced 
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until  planting  vras  nearly  finished.    The  estimte  for  the  1951-52  crop 
of  1,950,000  bales  for  all  Brazil  is  based  on  inconplete  ginning  figures 
for  Sao  Paulo  and  a  private  estimate  of  abo^at  250,000- bales  for  North 
Brazil,    An  anticipated  decrease  of  approximately  350,000  bales  in  So^jth 
Brazil  in  1952-53  niay  be  partly  offset  by  a  reported  increase  of  175,000 
in  North  Brazil  vrhere  harvest  is  about  completed,    A  1952-53  total  of 
1.8  nillion  bales  is  tentatively  estimated  for  all  Brazil. 

In  Ar,?entina .  acreage  in  1952-53  is  reported  to  be  "somewhat  loiver" 
than  in  1951-52.    A  tentative  production  figure  of  550,000  bales  compared 
with  590,000  a  year  ago,  is  being  carried  until  actual  estimates  become 
available.    Minor  changes  expected  in  other  Latin  American  countries 
include  about  20,000  bales  increase  in  Peru  (Pina  crop)  and  13,000  in 
Colombi-'i  nearly  offset  b^^  decreases  of  14^,000  in  Paraguay  and  13,000  in 
Nicara.gua, 

Turkey »s  1952-53  crop  of  7^0,000  bales  is  higher  by  nearly  100,000 
bales  than  in  1951  as  a  result  of  improved  yields  and  a  moderate  increase 
in  acreage,    Ver;;r  little  change  is  noted  in  other  countries  of  Asia  Minor, 
Poor  yields  in  some  areas  of  India  as  a  result  of  drought  are  mainlj^ 
responsible  for  a  decline  in  production  in  1952-53  to  2,750,000  bales 
from  3,100,000  a  year  ago.    The' 1952-53  crop  in  Pakistan,  estimated  at 
1,5  million  bales,  is  about  150,000  bales  higher  than  that  of  a  year  ago. 
Most  of  the  increase  is  attributed  to  improver.ent  in  yield  per  acre.  The 
China  crop  is  reported  to' be  about  200,000  bales  sm-aller  than  the  esti- 
m.ated  production  of  3,000,000  bales  in  1951-52.    Lack  of  sufficient  price 
incenti\'BS  is  believed  to  have  caused  some  acreage  reduction,  and  ;/lelds 
were  somevrhat  lavrer  due  to  planting  too  early  and  too  close  and  to 
unfavorable  weather. 

ECTtVs  crop  of  1,9/^6,000  bales  in  1952-53  is  280,000  bales  larger 
than  in  the  previous  year  although  acreage  planted  is  lo^'rer  by  about 
13,000  acres.    About  57  percent  of  the  increase  in  production  was  in 
extra-long-staple  varieties  (mostly  Earnak  and  Menoufi),    A  preliminary 
report  placed  the  1952-53  crop  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  at  325,000 
bales  compared  v.dth  285,000  a  year  ago.    About  90  percent  of  this  crop 
is  normally  of  Eg^.'ptian  type  (Sakelaridis)  and  the  remainder  is  American 
tj'pe.    The  only  other' change  of  •  significance  in  Africa  is  a  sharp  increase 
in  Tanganyika  from  37,000  to  60,000  bales,  apparently  as  a  result  of  an 
acreage  increase, 

A  siommjar;^'-  of  the  above  information  indicates  that  world  production 
of  E.g^TDtian-type  cotton  (including  American-Egyptian)  in  1952-53  "was 
about  4-00,000  b?.les  larger  than  that  of  a  year  ago.    Production  of  Asiatic 
types  was  dovm  tr,''  approximately  4-00,000  bales  and  American-Upland  (in  all 
countries)  apparently  was  dovm  b;^'  nearly  500,000  bales. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  vrorld  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  Reports, 
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1952-53  EGYPTIAII  ACREAGE  CO?JTROL  PROGRAM 

The  Government  of  Egypt,  in  an  effort  to  achieve  a  better  balanced 
production  bet'.'reen  T'heat  and  cotton,  is  requiring  farmers  to  plant  more 
vrheat  and  less  cotton.    The  present  acreage  program  provides  for  a  I9 
percent  increase  in  vdnter  vrheat  acreage  (sovm  in  fall  of  1952)  and  a 
15  percent  decrease  in  cotton  acreage  (na.-r  being  planted),  compared  with 
the  I95O-52  average  plantings. 

The  Egyptian  policy  has  been  to  hold  wheat  prices  below  those  in 
world  markets  and.  to  keep  cotton  prices  on  a  high  level.    Export  taxes, 
guaranteed  minimum  prices,  and  other  devices  have  been  used  to  effectuate 
these  policies.    Hovrever,  substantial  stocks  of  cotton,  together  with  a 
large  1952-53  production,  provide  an  additional  incentive  for  reducing 
next  season's  cotton  acreage. 

An  eicamination  of  acreage  and  production  data  during  the  past  tiTO 
decades  indicates  that  the  production  of  E.g^.'-ptian  -/.iieat  and  cotton  may 
not  be  completely  controlled  by  adjusting  the  acreage  planted  to  these 
crops.    It  appears  that  the  increase  in  cultivated  acreage  in  Eg;^'"pt 
during  recent  years  has  been  accomplished  "by  desert  reclamatj.on  and  nm 
irrigation  projects  and  that  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  expanding 
acreages  in  this  marrier  rather  than  increasing  yields  per  acre.  For 
example,  if  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  and  vrheat  in  the  past 
3  years  had  equalled  those  of  the  prevrar  (1935-39)  average,  the  same  pro- 
duction could  have  been  attained  with  323,000  less  acres  of  cotton  and 
176,000  fewer  acres  of  v'heat. 

Trends  in  area,  production,  and  yields  in  Eo^ppt  since  1935 

 COTTON   W  HEAT  

1,000 

Averages  Acres 


1,000 

Pounds 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

bales  1/ 

per  acre 

acres 

bushels 

per  acre 

1,893 

499 

1,464 

45,250 

31.3 

1,24.3 
1,456 

513 

1,693 

43,971 
42,633 

26.0 

511 

1,618 

26.3 

1,788 

419 

1,478 
1/1,758 

41,500 

28.1 

1935-39  1,821 
1940-44  1,162 
1945-49  1,367 
1950-52  2,049 

1953  goals  2/1,739  

l7   Bales  of  5OO  pounds  gross. 

2/   Based  on  30  percent  of  I939  (census)  farm-land  holdings  adjusted  for 

orchard  land,  pastures,  sugar  plantations,  and  rice  lands. 
^   Assumption  that  reduced  cotton  area  has  gone  into  vrheat. 
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During  19 5- ^  the  weakenin/?:  demand  for  Egyptian  cotton  prompted  the 
abandonment  of  the  minimum  price  vSupport.    Cotton  prices  declined  L2 
percent  on  medium  staple  and  6l  percent  on  lon,?j-staple  cotton  betiveen 
mid-January  and  mid-November  1952.    Subsequent  to  the  reorientation  of 
its  cotton-price  policy,  the  S^g^.Tptd-an  Government  announced  during  the 
summer  of  1952  an  increase  in  the  price  to  be  paid  to  farmers  for  1953 
•wheat  delivered  to  the  governm.ent  collection  program.    This  price,  LE5 
(2o6l  U.S.  dollars  per  bushel)  for  Hindi  type,  represents  an  increase 
of  67  percent  over  the  rate  paid  in  1952  and  eliminated  the  disparity 
betiveen  Egyptian  T.'heat  and  cotton  prices  (in  relation  to  T.'orld  price 
levels)  that  had  existed  since  194-7. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing  Egyptian  agriculture  is 
^ that  of  restoring  and  Improving  the  productivity  of  individual  farms, 
ioe.,  increasing  yields  per  acre.    This  is  soraervvhat  complicated  \yj  the 
^present  policy  of  "breaking  up"  the  large  farms  yrhere  better  farming 
practices  prevail  and  higher  ^rields  per  acre  are  attained.    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  results  of  the  present  land  reform  program  in 
Eg^rpt  upon  her  efforts  to  grovT  the  bulk  of  her  food  needs  and  produce 
the  desired  quantities  of  cotton  for  domestic  use  and  export.    It  would 
appear  that  an  agricultural  extension  service  might  be  quite  helpful  in 
this  country  in  preventing  the  change  in  land  tenure  from  adversely 
affecting  the  efficiency  in  production  methods  and  to  assure  the  carrying 
of  the  results  of  her  ovm  and  other  agricultural  research  to  small  farms. 
The  land  reform  pro.gram.  presents  a  challenge  to  national  planning  to 
determine  long-time  goals  as  vrcll  as  to  evolve  the  best  short- time  policy 
for  Egypt's  agriculture  in  an  over-changing  world. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES— COTTON 


The  following  information  has  been  summarized  from  a  recent  letter 
received  from  Carl  C.  Campbell,  Marketing  Specialist,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  v\rho  is  making  a  survey  of  marketing  possibilities  for  United  States 
cotton  in  Asia.    Mr#  Campbell  is  at  present  in  Japan. 

Indications  are  that  /pril-Sept ember  imports  of  cotton  of  all  kinds 
should  be  at  an  average  rate  of  not  less  than  150,000  bales  (of  500  pounds 
gross)  a  month.    Eetv/een  50  and  60  percent  may  be  dollar  cotton  including 
cotton  purchased  with  the  $hO  million  Export- Import  Bank  credit  announced 
/pril  lU.    How  much  American  cotton  may  be  taken  over  and  above  that  purchased 
with  Export-Import  Bank  funds  will  depend  upon  United  States  prices  and  the 
availabilities  and  prices  of  other  suitable  growths » 

A  recent  moderate  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  imports  of  cotton  goods 
into  the  sterling  area  supports  expectations  that  Japan's  exports  of  cotton 
textiles  in  1953  will  exceed  those  of  1952,  which  however,  were  substantially 
lower  than  in  1951* 

Total  imports  of  raw  cotton  in  the  1953-5U  season  are  nov^  expected  to 
be  fully  as  large  as  in  1952-53  with  at  least  55  percent  to  be  dollar  cotton. 
Although  the  Japanese  prefer  American  cotton  and  consider  that  a  percentage 
must  be  bought  from  the  United  States,  certain  types  that  the  United  States 
could  supply  will  be  taken  from  other  sources  ii'  the  United  States  price  is 
too  high. 
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K)P£IGN  MARKET  NOT.Ee~-COTTON  ' 

Cotton  Situation  in  Europe  l/ 

.      .    Py  Erancis  H  •  IVhitsker  ,  • 

Cotton  Marketing  Specialist  -  ' 

The  countries  of  ^'urope,  outside  the  Iron  Curtain,  consumed  .?bout  6«,7 
million  bales  of  cotton  during  the  19>l-52  season;  aoout  7»2  million  bales 
during  the  1950-51  season;  about  6*8  million  balers  during  the  19)49-50  season; 
and  about  7«i4  million  bales  daring  the  1938  -39  season  (see  table.  1). 

During  the.  l95l~52  season  these  countries  imported  about  6.5  I'nil lion 
bales  of  cotton;  of  which  about  3»1  million  came  from  the  United  States;  in 
1950-51  about  6.6  mllion  ba.les  were  Imported,  ox  which  abc^ it '  2. million 
came  from  the  United  States;  and  in  19U9-50  6.9  million  bales  were  imported, 
of  vfhich  3»7  nailj.ion  came  from  the  United  States  (see  tables^  2, 3^   "nd  k), 

Europe  traditionally  has  been'  a  large  user  of  United  States  cotton^ 
During  the  15  crop  years  1923-2U  through  1937-3^^  with  the  exception  of  the 
3  seasons  193U-35,  1935-36,  and  1936-37>  Europe's  takings  of  United  States 
cotton  ranged  from,  about         to  o.U  mllion  bales  arid  averaged  about 
6  million  bales. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  European  countries  endeavor  to  import 
sufficient  cotton  to  'Maintain  -v/orkins^  stocks  c-t  fro-^  )4  to  6  months'  level; 
Tinder  existing  world  conditions  the3'  prefer  to  maintain  stocks  at  'levels 
higher  than  normal.    However,  at  the  beginm.ng  of  this  crop  season 
(y\ugust  1,  1952),  stocks  vrere  about  20  percent  smaller  than  those"  held  during 

l/    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition  with 
United  States  cotton  being  conducted  by  Mr^  i-'Hiitaker,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  JTarketing  pcto    ITv  "l^liitaker  is  stationed  in  Paris,  France, 
to  report  on  cotton  markets  in  Western  Europe  a.nd  the  Mediterranean  area.  He 
acknowledges  the  help  given  himi  by  the  cotton  trade^  foreign  governm.ent 
officials,  and  officials  at  the  United  States  foreign  posts  in  the  countries 
included  in  this  report.  
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prewar  times  (1938).    If  the  United  Kingdom,  Sv^eden,  and  Switzerland  are 
excluaed,  there  was  sufficient  cotton  in  Europe  on  August  1,  1952,  for  only 
about  2t2  months*  consumption.    If  these  three  countries  are  included,  the 
average  stocks  were  sufficient  for  about  3»6  months t    The  stocks  of  some 
countries  at  the  beginning  of  this  crop  season  were  very  low.    Those  having 
less  than  3  months'  requirements  and  the  approximate  number  of  months  for 
which  they  were  supplied  werei    Austria  (2.U);  Denmark  (2«9);  France  (2.5); 
Germany  (1.2)3  Netherlands  {2*h)',  Norway  (2.2)j  Portugal  (1.9);  and  Spain  (l.U). 

Stocks  of  cotton  were  low  on  August  1,  1952,  because  prices  in  the  first 
half  of  1952  yrere  on  a  down  trend  from  the  exceptionally  high  levels  that 
prevailed  during  the  previous  YpJ^c'^-p^J^    This  situation  caused  the  mills 


to  use  up  their  stocks  with  the^e^eptXoR-  of  replacing  them  with  cheaper 
cotton  later.    Also  responsible  for  the  low  stocks  in  mid-1952  were  the  heavy 
cotton  consumption  during  the  first  half  of  the  1951-52  crop  year  and  the 
recession  in  textile  demand  during  1952  which  encouraged  importers  in  these 
countries  to  reduce  imports  of  cotton  during  the  first  half  of  1952. 

The  1952  recession  in  cotton  textile  production  in  Europe  was  brought 
about  by  the  following:  ^ 

First,  there  was  a  general  rush  to  produce  and  buy  cotton  goods  after- 
the  outbreak  of  the  koreen  v^ar  to  prevent  being  cau;  ht  with  short  supplies 
in  the  event  of  another  world  war.    Thus  stocks  were  built  up  relatively 
high  at  all  levels  of  distribution. 

Second,  a  world-wide  price  drop  in  cotton  occurred  in  1952,  and  buyers 
of  finished  goods  were  reluctant  to  go  ahead  vfith  further  purchases  until 
they  felt  that'  prices  had  dropped  as  far  as  they  would  go» 

Third,  restrictions  were  placed  by  some  countries  on  inports  of  textiles 
in  order  to  protect  their  own  mills.    These  actions  disrupted  the  noirnal 
export  pattern  of  some  countries  and  resulted  in  reduced  production  of  goods. 

PDurth,  new  textile  industries  have  sprung  up  in  some  countries  which 
previously  imported  textiles.    This  reduced  the  market  outlets  for  European 
goods. 

In  the  1952-53  crop  year  the  mills  have  been  waiting  for  cotton 
prices  to  reach  the  botton  before  they  start  buying  on  a  normal  scfJe. 
Cotton  prices  have  been  going  down  nearly  every  week.    Now  that  cotton  in 
this  country  has  apparently  struck  botton  ot  about  the  loan  level,  the 
European  countries  should  start  filling  their  needs  for  United  States  cotton. 

United  States  cotton  is  in  particular  demand  in  Europe  because  of  its 
high  Quality,  uniformity  in  staple  length  and  low  ■"'■aste  in  spinning.  The 
European  mills  also  know  that  when  they  purchase  United  States  cotton  they 
usTially' receive  what  they  order.    Also  United  States  cotton  is  especially 
adapted  to  European  spinners'  needs,  since  much  of  their  production  is  nade 
chiefly  from  medium-staple  lengths.    The  European  spinner  is  also  learning 
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that  high-quality  United  States  cotton  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
cotton  of  longer  staple  lengths  purchased  from  other  countries.    If  the 
European  textile  mills  had  freedom  in  spending  foreign  exchange  earned  from 
their  sales  of  textiles  abroad,  and  could  freely  exchange  their  money  for 
United  States  dollars,  our  market  for  cotton  in  Europe  would  be  more  stable. 

During  the  1951-^2  crop  year  Europe  imported  about  3«1  million  bales  of 
United  States  cotton,  for  which  it  paid  about  $6kO  million.    About  |;118  million 
were  Marshall  Aid  money  made  available  to  the  national  governments,  and  the 
cotton  Was  purchased  by  the  mills  with  local  currency.    The  balance  of  mil- 
lion,with  the  exception  of  $77  million  Export-Import  Bank  credit,  represented 
free  dollars  which  the  mills  obtained  through  regular  financial  sources  for 
additional  imports.    Some  of  this  balance  was  allotted  by  the  various  govern- 
ments (most  of  the  countries  have  a  rigid  currency  control);  some  cam.e  from 
the  free  currency  markets;  some  came  tlirough  governmental-approved  purchases 
of  dollar  exchange  made  at  premium  rates,  and  some  possibly  by  other  means. 
Some  of  the  countries  allow  the  mills  to  use  a  portion  of  their  earnings 
from  textile  exports  to  purchase  necessary  supplies  of  raw  cotton  and  yams. 

Ifuch  of  the  non-United  States  cotton  purchased  by  Europe  is  bougjiht  under 
bilateral  trade  and  payments  agreements  which  are  designed  to  facilitate  the 
trade.    While  some  trade  interests  benefit  from  such  arrangements,  more 
often  the  textile  mil3.s  do  not.    At  times  they  even  have  to  pay  prices  higher 
than  world  prices  for  cotton,  which  places  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  compet- 
ing in  world  textile  m-arkets. 

So  far  during  the  current  1952-53  cotton  year,  about  $190  million  in 
Marshall  Aid  has  been  allotted  to  Europe  for  economic  assistance  in  purchasing 
United  States  cotton.    There  are  also  about  |36  million  of  Export-Import 
loans  made  last  year  that  were  unexpended  v^rhich  may  be  used  this  season. 
Consideration  is  also  being  given  to  requests  for  other  Export-Import  loans. 

The  European  countries  are  in  a  better  dollar  position  to  buy 
United  States  cotton  this  season  than  last.    The  defense  orders  placed  with 
them  are  helping  earn  dollars.    Also  this  season's  "gray"  dollars  can  be 
purchased  at  a  9-percent  premiiam,  compared  with  about  Ik  percent,  last  year. 
This  in  itself  is  an  indication  that  dollars  are  more  plentiiXil  in  Europe. 

The  European  trade  expects  cotton  consumption  this  season  .to  fall  off 
around  10  percent  from  last  season.    But,  because  of  trade  agreements  and 
the  fact  that  some  other  growths  are  cheaper  than  United  States  cotton, 
Europe  may  drop  its  imports  of  United  States  cotton  to  less  than  80-  per- 
cent of  the  3»1  million  bales  it  imported  last  season. 

However,  ss  already  mentioned,  European  buyers  prefer  United  States 
cotton.    They  are  ivilling  to  pay  slightly  m.ore  for  it  than  for  many  other 
growths,  the  difference  being  offset  by  lets  waste  in  spinning  and  by  the 
fact  that  United  States  cotton  generally  has  stronger  fibers,  which  permits 
the  use  of  shorter  staples.    Some  mill  operators  feel  they  can  afford  to 
pay  from  5  to  10  percent  more  for  United  States  cotton. 

Consumption  of  cotton  goods  in  many  countries  is  hindered  by  the  high 
margins  of  profit  for  textiles  in  conjunction  with  the  low  wage 3  of  most 
consumers.    The  margins  of  profits  probably  could  be  lowered  all  along  the 
line  from  spinner  to  ultimate  consumer  without  lowering  net  profits  since 
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the  increased  sales  of  texti-les  should  more  than  offset  the  reductions  in 
margins.    It  was  also  found  that  many  of  the  European  weaving  ?ii lis  were 
practicing  too  much  diver  si  fic  at  ion  in  the  numbers  of  patterns  prodiiced. 
One  miill  had  2^0  looms  operating  aid  each  v^as  producing  a  different  pattern 
of  material.    The  mjLlls  need  to. practice  more  specialization,    if  the  inte- 
gration of  textiles  among  the  European  countries^  v/hich  is  now  under  study, 
is  ever  realized,  it  ¥*rould  do  much  to  increase  cotton  textile  consumption, 
^ince  it  would  bring  about  more  specialization  and  lower  cost  of  production. 

■   .      There  are  still  many  people  in  Europe  v/ho  have  not  had  their  textile 
.  needs  fully,  supplied.    The  prices  of  textiles  in  Europe  .are  as  high  or  even 
higher  than  prices  in  the  United  States,  and  since  the  European  wage  scales 
are  considerably  lower  than  those  of  United  States  workers,  m-6st  Europeans  are 
not.  able  to  purchase  riuch  m.ore  than,  their  minimum  requirements  of  textiles. 
: In  many  European  countries  the  annual  per  capita  consumption  runs  from  6  to  8 
-pounds;  in  som.e  like  Spain  it  is  as  low  as  h  "pounds.    The  average  for  Europe 
is  about  11.6  pounds,  whereas  in  the  United  States  per  ca.pita  consumption  is 
about  30  pounds.    If  each  person  in  Europe  could  an-d  v/ould  buy  another  shirt 
it  Y/ould  increase  cotton  consumption  by  about  600,000  bales;  if  each  person 
vfould  also  purchase  a  suit  of -.undenTear,  another  600,000  bales  v.'-ould  be  added. 

The  Europeans  say  they  need  our  trade  rather  than  our,  aid.    They  believe 
they  could  raise  their  standard  of  Ij.ving  if  we  would  trade  with  them  more. 
The  Europeans  say  that  if  they  .  could  earn  more  dollars,  stable  m.arkets  in 
Europe  would  be  assured — not  onl3''  for  cotton  but  for  many  other  items  like 
citrus, ; apples,  tobacco,  and  some  ox  our  industrial  products. 

Table  1. — ^;%^estern  Europe.j.    Consumption  of  cotton,  1936  and  .l9i49-5l 


-■  (Bales  of  50Q  pounds  gross,  vveight) 


Country 

Year  beginn: 
193B     1  19^5 

Lng  Augrast 
!  1950 

1 

].951 

1,000 

:■  1,000 

5  1,000 

* 

1,000 

bales 

!  bales 

!  t-.ales 

• 

bales 

Austria  •  •  .  . 

•  < 

"ido 

!        ■  95 

:     .  ^9 

• 
• 

95 

Belgium  .  .  .  . 

•  < 

*  « 

•1/ 

321 

I       ■  k30 

I  hl< 

• 

hl3 

Denm.ark  •  •  •  . 

• 

•  • 

37 

!         ■  U9 

I  -  kl 

• 

hi 

Finland  ,  .  .  . 

•J/ 

63 

i  k9 

I  53 

58 

France    •  •  .  • 

• 

•  • 

1,316 

:       1,1115  1 

!  1,205 

• 

1,202 

V,''e stern  Germany 

>  • 

U/ 

i,.i5o  J 

.    870  1 

.l,0l;6 

• 
• 

96h 

Greece  '  .  .  .  , 

•  < 

B5  . 

1            95  I 

1  ilU 

• 
• 

110 

Italy  •  •  •  .  . 

• 

•  •  • 

711  1 

•    •      933  1 

1  9o5 

« 
• 

890 

Netherlarids  •  . 

• 

•  • 

"260 

.275  1 

'  .   .  293 

• 
• 

265 

Norv-i-ay    •  .  .  . 

•  « 

• 

ll/ 

11  : 

20  1 

20 

• 

21 

Portugal    .  .  . 

a 

V 

89  i 

1o:p  ! 

160 

t 

178 

Spain  .  .   •  ,  . 

•  < 

lUo  i 

27U  i 

2L0 

t 
• 

375 

Sweden  .... 

• 

157  i 

128  : 

.  135 

• 
• 

128 

Switzerland  •  . 

•  • 

• 

■  lUl  ! 

lUO  J 

■  168 

156 

United  Kingdom 

•  « 

• 

2,690  ; 

2,09li  ! 

2,135 

• 

« 

1,753 

Total    .  . 

•  a 

• 

7,3S1  : 

6,762  : 

7,190 

t 

« 

6,6^5 

Mote:    For  consumption  data  for  193U  to  1951-v2  see  tables  5-18. 


1/    Calendar  year.    2/    .^11  Germany  . 
Source:    Compiled  from  official  sources. 


Table  2. — ^Western  Europe j    Imports  of  cotton  from  specified 

countries,  1938  and  19)49-51 

  (Bales  of  500  po unds  gross  weight)  


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  origin 

t 

\ 

19t^l 

X7PX 

I 

J.  y  UUU  I 

1  nnn 

X 

X,  UUU 

2  bales 

X 

□axes  * 

bales 

% 

uaxes 

,   At 

LlO 

L\.X.\J 

Uii-LucLi    OvduCo    •     •    •  • 

\ 

• 

Jf  xxu 

AX  gcxii/xiicx  •••••• 

i  87 

i 

\ 

<-j  1 

17«^ 

« 

Ii99  s 

Ii51i 

« 
• 

376 

I  «io^ 

-LJ>U  .  J 

s 

Tti  H  t  "a 

\ 

• 

i 

?68 

I  2/ 

35  s 

i5o 

> 

A 

86 

!       "~  72 

169  : 

336 

• 
• 

3lU 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 

:  223 

237  J 

227 

3II4 

f  207 

180  : 

188 

■ 
• 

165 

I  1,262 

817  J 

9U5 

: 

U66 

French  jnfrica  •  •  •  • 

\  16 

lOU  J 

127 

} 

151 

Portuguese  Africa  •  • 

:  ii9 

151  : 

116, 

! 

IU2 

Other  countries  •  •  • 

1  500 

393  : 

530 

• 
• 

U62 

'    6,901  : 

6,597. 

• 
• 

■  6,516 

1/    Calendar  and  crop  years  (only  calendar-year  figures  available 
for  some  importing  countries,  see  table  1)«    2/    Included  with  Indi 


Source:    Compiled  from  official  sources* 

Table  3«— Western  Europe;    Imports  of  cotton  into  specified 

countries,  1938  and  19Ii.9-5l 


(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  Y/eight) 


Country 

Year  beginning  August  1 

193» 

1      19U9  J 

1950 

I  1951 

I     1,000  : 

1,000 

t     1, 000 

bales 

J     bales  : 

bales 

{  bales 

Austria  •••••« 

.  .  a/ 

1?7 

:            65  : 

102 

:  65 

Belgium 

.  a/ 

56ii 

:          I455  : 

ii5U  . 

1  h36 

Denmark  •••••« 

■  'V 

ho 

:            U5  : 

51 1 

!  h7 

Finland 

73 

:           U3  : 

hh  J 

t  67 

France 

'  t2/ 

1,029 

:       1,326  I 

1,023  . 

!  1,206 

Western  Germany  •  • 

1,178 

J       1,0U7  : 

935  J 

881 

Greece   

•  'V 

12 

:           hi  i 

15  < 

1  2 

Italy 

57U 

91S  i 

978 

I  8U3 

Netherlands  .  •  .  • 

'.  ii/ 

235 

:          327  : 

272  1 

t  2hh 

Nonvay  

15 

:            15  : 

23  1 

1  18 

Portugal    •  •  •  •  . 

131 

:          157  : 

li;6  1 

186 

Spain  

60 

:          253  : 

268  1 

386 

Sweden   

168 

:          117  ! 

II4O  ! 

156 

Switzerland  •  •  •  • 

138 

:          155  : 

183  : 

158 

United  Kingdom    •  . 

2,199 

:       1,880  ; 

1,963  I 

I  1,818 

Total    •  .  .  . 

6,593 

:       6,901  : 

6,597  1 

6,516 

Note:  Imports  into  all  countries  but  Greece  are  broken  down  by 
country  of  origin  in  tables  5-18. 


1/  Calendar  year,  2/  All  Germany.  3/  Estimated. 
Source:    Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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Table  U.— ?^estern  Europe?    Import^  of  United  States  cotton  into 
specified  countries,  1938  and  19ii9-5l 

(Bales  of  ^00  pounds  gross  weight) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country   -            t  ■- 

.  1938 

i     19li9     ]     1950  ! 

1951 

■■     J      1,  OCX)  j 

1     1,000    ' } •    1,000  ■  . 

I  1,000 

J     bales     i  bales' 


bales     J  bales 


Austria'  •  •  •  •  • 

Belgium    •  •  •  •  • 

Denmark '  •  •  •  •  • 

Finland    •  .  .  •  . 

fiance      .      .  .  • 

Western  'Germany  • 

Greece  .  .  •  •  .  o 
Italy  •»•••• 

Netherlands  •  •  •  . 

llOTwey      •  \  .  •  • 
Portugal      •  •  .« 
Spvain.  ., 
Svv'eden  •  e  ,  •  • 
S^vitzerland  •  .  • 
United  Kingdom  • 

Total  .  .  . 


1/ 

V 

:V 

y 

2/ 
1/ 

1/ 

V 
V 
V 
V 


102 
159 
36 
Sh 
381 
196 
1 

303 
99 
Ih 

.liO 
18 

Ihh 
21 

hh6 


2,0lU 


h2 

29 
■6 
796 
790 

39  : 
76ii  : 
21^6  ■: 

12  : 
0  : 

1|6 

33 

60 
59U 


3,702 


■6ii  X 
153  i 
■37  J 

2 

It69 
Ii92 

lU 
537 
176 

22 
3 

79 

52 

36 
302 


2,U38 


l/  Calendar  je-^v^ 

"7/  /II  Germany, 

V  300  bales, 

H/  U.  S*  exports  to  Spain. 

Source:  .Compiled  from  official  sourceS( 
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Page  175  Table  15,  footnote  3/  should  read  "Crop  yeer»" 
Fbotnote  3/  shown  under  Brazil  (1939-Ul)  should  be  footnote  7/ 
and  read  "If  any,  included  in  iaII  others*"  " 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


UNITED  STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASH  I  NGTON,  D.  C. 


FC  6.-53 


April  2h9  1953 


RDREIGN  IviARKET  MOTES-<;OTTON 


The  following  infomstion  has  been  summarized  fr*  m  a  recent  letter 
received  from  Carl  C*  Campbell,  Marketing  Specialist;  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  who  is  making  a  survey  of  marketing  possibilities  for  United  States 
cotton  in  Asia*    I-ir*  Campbell  is  at  present  in  Japan© 

The  Export-Import  loan  funds  will  be  fully  utilized  before  September  30, 
1953,  the  reported  termination  date  for  shipments  against  the  loan^  The 
Japanese  spinners  are  asking  the  Japanese  banks  to  assuirie  the  additional 
interest  cost  and  to  let  the  spinners  have  the  nev;-  lean  funds  at  the  same 
rate  (U  3/U  percent)  as  the  previous  Export-Import  funds  were  made  available 
to  the  spinners,  but  it  is  reported  that,  the  banks  are  insisting  upon  re- 
ceiving the  sajne  service  charges  as  they  received  on  the  last  Export-Import 
funds,  which  Tfill  result  in  a  coat  to  the  spinners  of  5i  percent  for  the 
new  Export-Import  funds #    It  is  reported  that  about  one-half  the  fands  will  be 
utilized  iirmiediately  but  that  the  remainder  vdll  not  be  utilized  until  later 
when  the  outlook  for  the  new  crop  can  be  more  accurately  gauged© 

The  Japanese  Government  has  agreed  to  provide  funds  for  up  to  650,000 
bales  (UOO  pounds  gross)  of  Pakistani  cotton  during  the  period  April  1^  1953- 
March  31,  195^3  ^^^'^  made  no  commitment  to  purchase  this  quantity  as  procure- 
ment would  be  on  a  commercial  basis  and  Japanese  spinners  would  buy  only 
if  Pakistani  sellers  offer  on  competitive  basis*    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
/imerican  cotton  will  be  able  to  compete  price-wise  v/ith  cotton  of  other 
growths*    In  return  for  Japan's  consideration  regarding  cotton,  Pakistan 
agreed  to  issue  import  licenses  for  E5t  million  (pounds  sterling)  of  cotton 
fabric  and  £1  million  of  cotton  yarn  from  Japan  exclusively*    Also,  Japan 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  compete  for  an  additional  Il-g-  million  of 
fabric  and  I2i-  million  of  yarn*    The  Japanese  consider  that  Japan  will  be 
able  to  sell  Pakistan  most  of  the  textiles  Yj-hich  Pakistan  intends  to  import 
as  there  is  a  big  demand  for  textiles  in  Palcistan  and  the  Japanese  consider 
that  Japanese  prices  will  be  competitive*    Total  trade  under  the  agreement 
will  approximate  130  million  each  Y/ay«    Although  the  Japanese  are  not 
satisfied  m.th  the  quantity  of  textiles  that  Palcistan  plans  to  import, 
they  consider  that  Japan  will  get  her  share  of  the  business o 

The  Japanese  business  people  are  disturbed  about  the  position  taken  by 
Hong  Kong,  and  reportedly  taken  by  British  East  and  Vfest  Africa,  in  regard  to 
the  continuation  of  the  restrictions  on  the  import  of  textiles  from  Japan  even 
though  the  United  Kingdom  recently  agreed  to  relax  iinport  restrictions  concern- 
ing Japano    The  cotton  spinners  have  asked  the  Japanese  Government  to  dispatch 
a  representative  to  London  to  appeal  to  the  Colonial  Office  to  relax  import 
restrictions  in  the  British  dependencies  so  that  Japanese  cotton  textiles  can 
move  into  such  markets  more  readily. 
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The  following  information  has  been  received  from  Carl  C#  Campbell, 
Marketing  Specialist,  Fbreign  Agricultural  Service,  virho  is  mking  a  survey 
of  marketing  possibilities  for  United  States  cotton  in  Asia#    Mr#  Campbell 
is  at  present  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  budgeted  |;98,790,000  (which  includes  the 
$1;0,000,000  Export-Import  loan)  to  cover  the  importation  of  cotton  from 
dollar  sources  during  the  period  April-September  1953«    At  the  time  the 
$14.0,000,000  of  Export-Import  funds  are  allocated,  the  Japanese  Government 
plans  to  allocate  about  $10,000,000  additional  to  cover  imports  of  cotton 
from  Nicaragua,  Mexico,  Egypt,  Turkey,  etc»  under  back-to-back  compensating 
deals  (barter).    The  remaining  $U8,790,000  for  the  April-September  period 
will  not  be  allocated  to  the  mills  until  June  or  July  and  will  likely  be  used 
for  new -crop  A.merican  and  Mexican  cotton,  depending  upon  the  price  situation 
at  that  time  and  the  type  cotton  desired  by  the  mills*    The  budget  for  cotton 
for  the  period,  October  1933  to  March  195U,  has  not  been  decided  yet  but  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  at  least  as  large  as  the  budget  for  the  April-September 
period  unless  something  unforeseen  occurs.    If  cotton  textile  export  business 
picks  up  during  the  next  couple  of  months,  it  is  likely  that  the  October-March 
budget  for  cotton  would  be  increased  as  domestic  business  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue at  ^toout  the  present  level* 

Approximately  ^0,000  bales  of  Argentine  cotton  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Japanese  for  shipment  March-June  but  it  seems  that  so  far  shipment  is  running 
behind  schedule. 

According  to  reports,  the  Japanese  do  not  consider  that  they  could  use 
very  much  of  the  Brazilian  cotton  which  is  permitted  for  export  even  if  the 
price  were  very  low.    They  say  that  Grade  ^  and  the  grades  belov/  are  too 
low-grade  for  their  production  and  that  they  would  only  use  such  cotton  in 
quantity  if  they  had  to  do  so  but  would  not  do  it  by  choice.    Therefore,  unless 
the  Brazilian  Government  permits  shipment  of  higher  grade  cotton,  they  do  not 
consider  that  Japan  will  inport  very  much  cotton  from  Brazil. 

Several  firms  are  still  negotiating  vdth  the  Turks  for  cotton  in  exchange 
for  Japanese  goods  so  it  is  expected  that  some  Turkish  cotton  will  be  imported 
soon  but  it  is  not  expected  that  Japan  will  take  anywhere  near  the  1^0,000  bales 
which  the  Turks  would  like  for  Japan  to  take.    The  prices  quoted  for  Turkish 


cotton  so  far  have  been  too  high  and  even  though  the  Turks  are  willing  to  pay 
somewhat  higher  than  average  prices  for  Japanese  goods  in  return,  no  substantial 
business  appears  to  have  been  finalized  to  date» 

About  the  only  cotton  business  that  has  been  done  recently  has  been  a  few 
thousand  bales  of  barter  business  with  Nicaragua,  Mexico,  etc» 

According  to  reports,  the  Japanese  Government  agreed  to  allocate  funds  for 
cotton  from  Pakistan  as  follows t 


April  1-june  30,  1953 
July  1-Septeiiiber  30,  1953 
October  1-December  31,  1953 
January  l-LIai*ch  31,  195U 


150,000  bales 
100,000  bales 
275,000  bales 
125>000  bales 


Total  (April  1953-March  195ii) 


650,000  bales 


The  spinners  have  advised  the  Governjnent  that  they  vdll  buy  the  Pakistani  cotton 
only  if  it  is  offered  on  a  competitive  basis* 


^3 
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IGiT  LiARKST  NOTES— COTTON 


The  lollov/ing  iniomation  hac  been  recGived  from  Carl  C.  CayRpbell, 
Marketing  Specialist,  Foreign  Af'iri cultural  Service,  who  is  makinn;  a  survey 
of  marketing  possibilities  for  United  States  cotton  in  Asia.    Mr.  Campbell 
is  at  present  in  Japan. 

It  is  rcDorted  that  Syria  has  agreed  to  sign  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
friendship  and  navigation  ivith  Japan^  provided  Jaean  agrees  to  import 
20,000  bales  of  cotton  from  Syria,     It  i.-^  not  knoT.Ti  vrhether  Syria's 
proposition  ie  a  "one-shot"  .proposal  or  whether  Japan  ¥/ould  be  expected 
to  import  20,000  bales  of  Syrian  cotton  annually. 

The  Japanese  Government  and  cei'tain  p.iavate  interests  are  an>:ious  for 
the  Osaka  Sampin  (Commodity  Exchange)  to  resume  trading  in  raw  cotton 
futures*     It  is  considered  that  this  vrould  do  a  great  deal  to  stabilize 
the  Japanese  cotton  textile  situation,   for  at  present,  few  people  hedge 
their  positions  and  sometimes  the  local  market  runs  counter  to  the  iTOrld 
market  vuhich  i-akes  it  h.ai-^d  for  Japanese  goods  to  compete  Vvtien  the  world 
market  declines*  For  instance,  vdien  a  mill  has  a  substantial  inventor^--  of 
high-priced,  un-hedged  cotton,  it  continues  to  quote  sales  i?rices  for 
textiles  based  upon  the  cost  of  the  raw  cotton  at  the  time  of  purchase 
rather  than  on  the  current  market  price  for  cottoni.    Then  too,  some  of  the 
malls  have  ultimately  had  to  take  substantial  losses  in  Inventory  due  to 
the  speculative  position  which  resulted  from  holding  un-hedged  cotton. 
However,  due  to  the  facD  th."t  foreign  exchange  for  cotton  is  allocated  to 
the  spinners  and  production  of  cotton  textiles  is  Ijmiited  by  the  Japanese 
Government,  the  J"apanese  Government  has  not  pc?rmitted  the  Scam'pin  to  trade 
in  cotton  futures  and  the  spinners  liave  not  considered,  it  feasible  to  hedge 
in  yarn  futures,  which  type  trt-'ding  is  permitted,  as  the  market  is  so 
"narroT.^'  that  substantial  sales  by  just  one  of  the  big  spinners  would  drive 
the  market  down  considerably.    Some  people  think  that  if  from  200,000  to 
300,000  bales  of  "buffer  stock"  cotton  couJ.d  be  maintained  in  J.apan  for 
tendering  purposes  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  Osaka  Sampin  to  begin 
futures  trading  in  raw  cotton*.     It  is  considered  that  if  such  stocks  were 
available,  futures  trading  could  still  bo  carried  on  oven  thouf^h  the 
Japanese  Goverriinent  night  continue  to  allocate  foreign  exohanf:'e  for  cotton 
to  the  mills  and  to  control  the  production  of  cotton  textiles o    In  view  of 
the  foregoing^  the  Japanese  are  especially  interested  in  the  possibility 
that  cotton  may  be  consigned  to  Japan  after  on-shore  dollar  insurance  is 
available  ♦ 


Since  a  lot  of  Caliiornia  cotton  is  ultiiratcly  sold  to  Ja;r.an,  it  vrould 
appear  that  peoplo  who  control  it  might  Ghip  it  to  Japan  for  i.toraj^o 
Instead  of  to  the  Gulf  as  thej  have  done  in  the  paste 

The  synthetic  teyd:ilG  industry'"  in  Japan  j.s  developing  rapidly  as  is 
s?io?/n  by  the  lollomng  figures: 


1952  Production  1953  Production 

(Actual )  ( Estimate ) 

1,000  pounds  1,000  pounds 

Rayon  filament               1U2.1C7  lULi^OOO 

Staple  fiber                   262^,195  312^0(30 

Vinylon                            nta,  :>j000 
Othe  r  ;:.y nt  he  t i  c 

fibers                          noa?  n,a« 


According  to  reports,,  tnc  Japanese  plan  to  increase  Vin3'lon  produc- 
tion to  around  100  million  poimds  within  the  next  ^  to  10  years 0  They 
are  already  producing  !>^'lon  luider  license  ajid  it  is  reported  that  they 
are  negotiating  for  licenses  to  produce  Orion  a./id  Dacronc     In  addition, 
th^''  are  already  producing-;^  on  a  liirdted  scale,  certain  s^mthetic  fibers 
which  they  have  developed  themselveso     In  case  Japan's  foreign  exchanr-e 
position  becomes  verj?"  ti;?:ht,  some  people  e:c:;ect  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment y-ill  restrict  the  use  of  cotton  and  'vyooI,  vvhich  have  to  be  imported, 
and  encourage  the  use  of  synthetics,  I's^iich  can  bo  prodaced  aLiiost  entirely 
frora  domestic  rav;  materials^     In  fact,  some  circles  are  encouraging  the 
Japanese  Government  to  estsblish  tariffs  Y/hich  v-ill  protect  the  o;^mthetic 
fiber  iniustrj'  during  the  coming  years  so  that  it  can  establish  itself  on 
fim  footing  in  the  eventuality  that  the  Japanese  Government  docs  find  it 
necessary  to  restrict  the  use  of  cotton  and  Tfoolo    The  Japanese  consuming 
public  prefers  cotton  to  s^rxithetics  and,  at  present,  in  Japan  synthetics 
compete  more  mth  vrcol  than  they  do  vrith  cotton* 

Although  the  Japanese  Government  has  stated  that  it  vlll  start  a 
nei7  system  of  allocation  for  cotton  beginning  mth  th-  July-September 
p  .riod,  the  details  of  the  plan  have  not  been  Y;orked  out  as  yet,  but  it 
is  understood  that  the  policy  '.vill  be  to  offer  som-e  incentive  for  spin- 
ners "vd'iose  products  are  exported* 

In  order  to  relieve  Japan's  current  Sterling  shortage,  the  United 
Kingdom  recently  agreea  to  provide  Sterling  u.sance,  to  SY;ap  from  «20  to 
4i30  million  pounds  Sterlir^  for  dollars  for  a  given  period,  and  to  permit 
Japan  to  receive  Sterlirig  from  certain  countries  outside  the  Sterling 
Area  for  certain  types  of  transactions  ■which  ".vil].  bo  approved  b3^  the  Bank 
of  England  on  an  admd.nistrative  basis*    These  actions  should  relieve 


Japan's  tomporcxj  shortage  of  StcrJ.ing  but  they  v.'ill  not  assist  in  the 
lonr-rangc:  problem^  i/hich  for  solution  Yd.ll  require  sonii  relaxation  in 
the  import  restrictions  applied  07  th^  Sterling  Area  against  Imports  of 
Japanese  goods.    Although  Honr  Kong  recently  relaxed  its  regulations  to 
permit  trade  in  Japanese  goods,  the  Sterling  Area  is  generall//-  still 
restricting  imports  of  Japanese  goods«    If  Japan  stays  short  of  Sterling, 
there  t.III  be  less  inclination  for  tJapan  to  buy  Pakistani  cotton  unless 
it  is  offered  at  veiy  advantageous  prices « 
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The  follov/ing  information  has  "been  received  from  Carl  C.  Camptell, 
Marketing  Specialist,  Forei^^n  Agricultural  Service,  vrho  is  making  a  survey  of 
the  market    for  United  States  cotton  in  Asia. 

Brazil  has  "been  offering  limited  quantities  of  high  grade  cotton  to  Japan 
and  the  Japanese  bought  small  quantities  in  mid-Hav  hut,  according  to  reports, 
the  Japanese  have  not  "bought  any  of  the  lower  grades  as  yet  for  the  Japanese 
require  only  limited  quantities  of  the  lov^  grades.    Hov/ever,  if  the  Brazilians 
get  their  prices  dovm  lov  enough  on  the  lov  grades,  the  Japanese  might  "b^iy  from 
10,000  to  30>000  "bales.     It  is  reported  that  the  Brazilian  C-overnment  has 
confirmed  only  those  sales  ^•'•hich  were  made  on  a.  fixed-price  "basis  and  that 
sales  to  Japan  so  far  total  less  than  10,000  "bales.    Although  the  Brazilian 
Government  has  not  confirmed  any  ''On  Call"  sales,  some  shippers  are  still 
offering  on  that  "basis.    The  Brazilian  Government  reportedly  has  only  agreed 
to  permit  shipment  on  the  "basis  of  9^  percent  old  crop  and  10  percent  nev/  crop 
hut  some  shippers  consider  that  the  government  might  "be  persuaded  to  allow 
shipment  of  up  to  20  percent  new  crop.     Shipment  must  "be  completed  vithin  60 
days  after  sale  is  made  and  price  mrust  be  fixed  and  credit  opened  before 
sr,ipment  can  be  made.     Cost  of  freight  and  insuraJiCe  from  Brazil  to  Japan  is 
presently  around  180  points.     So  far  the  Japanese  have  shovm  little  interest 
in  qualities  lower  than  rype  5.    Since  the  Japanese  bought  around  70,000  bales 
of  Argentine  cotton  in  February-March  and  since  the  Japanese  anticipate  buying 
Pakistani  cotton  as  soon  as  Japan's  sterling  balance  builds  up,  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  Japan  v/ill  buy  lov;  grades  of  Brazilian  ^unless  the  price  at 
which  it  is  offered  is  very  attractive. 


So  far,  the  Japanese  Government  has  allocated  Sx-Im  funds  to  cover 
approximately  120,000  bales  of  American.     The  remainder  of  the  $U0  million 
v;ill  be  allocated  to  those  mills  vho  manufacture  for  export,  and  the  allocations 
will  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  Japanese  Government  calculates  each  mill's  share. 
This  might  take  several  vreeks,  depending  upon  the  criteria  that  the  Japanese 
Government  decides  to  use  as  a  basis  for  the  individual  allocations  for,  if  the 
Japanese  Government  uses  exports  in  recent  months  as  a  basis,  it  v;ill  take  some 
time  to  compile  the  necessary  data. 
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It  is  reported  that  Egyptian  cotton  has  "been  recently  offered  c.i.f.  to 
Japan  for  June-July  shipment  as  follows? 

Description  U.S.  cents  per  pound 

Karnak  FG  plus  l/U  kk,SO 

Karnak   ^3.68 

Karnak  PG  minus  l/k  U2.3S 

Giza  30  G  plus  1/h  U0.65 

Ashmouni  FG  3^,60 

Ashmouni  FG  minus  l/U  ,  33.95 

Ashmouni  G  to  FG  33.70. 

Although  an.  organization  ha.s  teen  established  to  "buy  surplus  inventories 
of  export  cotton  textiles  so  that  the  textiles  will  not  "be  offered  at  distress 
prices  and  depress  Japanese  export  prices  for  cotton  textiles,  so  far  the 
organization  has  not  purchased  any  textiles  as  Japanese  prices  are  currently 
above  v/orld  market  prices  and  the  policy  of  the  organization  v/ill  "be  to  "buy 
only  when  Japanese  goods  are  being  offered  at  prices  which  are  too  low  compared 
vdth  world  market  prices.    The  purpose  of  the  organization  will  be  to  buy  goods 
which  sellers  might  offer  at  distress  prices  because  of  their  tight  financial 
positions.     The  Japanese  consider  that  such  offers  have  depressed  Japanese 
export  prices  in  the  past  and  that  the  new  organization  will  help  stabilize 
Japanese  cotton  textile  export  prices  and  diminish  the  possibilities  of  radical 
price  fluctuations.    Inventories  vjhich  the  organization  purchases  v/ill  be 
liquidated  when  the  export  market  is  firm.     The  spinners  subscribed  the  capital 
for  the  new  organization.  .    "        .  ■ 
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PLAN  A^TIIOUNCED  FOR  SALE  OF  BANK  OF  BRAZIL'S  STOCKS  • 

OF  1952  COTTON 

The  Cotton  Commission  (Comissao  de  Assiintos  de  Algodao),  which  was  created 
some  time  ago  by  the  Council  of  the  Superintendency  of  Money  and  Credit 
(Conselho  de  Superintendencia  da  Moeda^  e  Credito)  to  prepare  for  that  "body  a 
plan  for  the  disposal  of  the  Sank  of  Brazil's  stocks  remaining  from  the  1952 
cotton  crop,  has  now  publicly  reported  the  results  of  its  studies.     The  Com- 
mission's recommendations  have  subsequently  been  accepted  by  the  Council  of 
the  Superintendency  and  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  May  12,  1953.  as 
instructions  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil. 

In  substance  the  directive  establishes  a  2-price  system  for  the  sale  of 
the  stocks  held  by  the  Bank.     To  domestic  buyers  prices  are  to  be  the  same  as 
those  Quoted  for  spot  cotton  by  the  Sao  Faulo  Commodity  Exchange  .but  in  no  case 
less  than  the  minimum  established  by  decree  law  on  December  3f  1952,  which  at 
the  official  rate  of  exchange  is  equivalent  to  37.3^       S.  cents  a  pound  net 
weight,  equivalent  to  approximately  35-3/^       S.  cents  a  pound  on  the  American 
gross-weight  basis. 

For  export,  prices  are  to  be  based  on  futures  contracts  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange.    Type  5  f.o.b.  Santos  (net  weight)  is  priced  even  v/ith  the 
New  York  near-month  quotation  plus  usual  expenses  of  f .o.b.  delivery  from 
warehouse.    The  price  of  T^^-pe  5  c.i.f.  European  ports  is  fixed  initially  at 
250  points  (i.e.  2.5  U.  S.  cents  a  pound)  higher  than  the  f  .o.b.  price,  and 
premiums  and  discounts  are  specified  for  higher  and  lower  grades.     These  "bases" 
are  subject  to  revision  at  intervals  of  15  days.     Type  5  Is  declared  to  be 
equivalent  to  Middling  light  spotted  cotton  according  to  official  standards  of 
the  United  States. 

All  exchange  is  to  be  negotiated  through  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  and  no 
indication  is  yet  given  that  this  will  be  at  other  than  official  rates.  The 
Cotton  Commission  will  pay  no  brokerage  on  sales  rea.lized.    Customary  brokerage 
fees  for  transactions  passing  through  the  Sao  Faulo  Cotton  Exchange  are  one-half 
of  one  percent  from  each  of  the  two  principals  involved. 

An  informal  translation  of  the  published  directive  follows. 


Eased  on  a  report  by  J.  C.  Gossett,  iunerican  Consulate  General,  Sao  Paulo.  A 
Late  News  item  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
June  1,  1953. 
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RULES  APFRO'^TSD  gY  IKE  COmiCIL  OF  THE  SUPBRINTMDENCY  OF  MOUEY  AMD  CREDIT  1/ 

The  Council  of  the  Super in tendency  of  Money  and  Credit  has  approved  the 
follov/ing  generaJ  rules  proposed  oy  the  Cotton  Commission  (Comissao  de  Assuntos 
de  Algodao)  ^/  for  the  sale  of  the  cotton  in  the  possession  of  the  Bank  of 
Brazil: 

There  will  "be  two  kinds  of  cotton  sales:    (a)  sales  to  domestic  markets; 
("b)  sales  to  foreign  markets, 

DOI^SSTIC  KUJlKE'Ti     The  rules  to  "be  observed  for  sales  to  the  domestic  market  are 
as  follows? 

1.  The  sales  price  v/ill  "be  not  less  than  the  spot  quotation  of  the 

Sao  Faulo  Commodity  Exchange  (Bolsa  de  Mercadorias  de  Sao  Paulo);  "but 
it  also  cannot  "be  less  than  the  minimum  stipulated  "by  the  federal 
government  in  its  decree  lav;  Hp,  31.871  of  Decemher  3.  1952.  3./ 

2.  Sales  may  he  made  directly  to  factories,  to  commercial  cotton  firms, 

or  to  other  persons  considered  Juridically  as  puhlic  or  private  persons. 

3.  Cotton  vdll  l^e  delivered  in  "current"  lots  vdth  the  exception  that  sales 
may  he  made  of  specified  types  of  cotton  if  that  procedure  will  not 
burden  its  deliver;;,''  unduly  or  cause  other  inconveniences. 

"Current  lots"  means  cotton  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  received  and 
stored  according  to  the  "^JjG' s"  ^1  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil. 

5.  Payment  will  "be  msde  in  cash,  within  5  days  after  the  transaction  is 
closed,  against  delivery  of  the  usual  documents  of  the  public  or  other 
authorized  warehouses. 

6.  Fifteen  days  will  be  a,llov;ed  for  removal  of  the  cotton  purchased,  and 
during  that  time  no  charge  for  insurance  or  warehousing  will  be  made. 
The  15  days  are  to  be  counted  from  the  day  of  payment. 

7.  The  operation  v/ill  be  liquidated  by  weighing  the  cotton  v?hen  it  leaves 
the  public  or  other  authorized  v;arehouse. 

8.  The  classification  of  the  cotton  vdll  be  that  shown  on  the  official 
certif  ica-tes  given  by  the  Sao  Paulo  Commodity  Exchange,  for  those  cottons 
originating  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  that  shovm.on  certificates 
given  by  the  State  iigri cdltural  Secretari^.t s  or  the  Federal  Ministry 

of  .agriculture  for  cottons  originating  in  other  states  of  the 
"meridional"  (i.e.,  southern)  region  of  Brazil, 

T/    The  top  adx'isory  body  in  Brazil  on  matters  of  money  pnd  credit. 
2!    A  special  commission  recently  formed  by  the  Council. 

3./    230.00  cruzeiros  per  arroba  of  15  kilograms  (37. U.  S.  cents  a  pound  at 

official  rates  of  exchange)  for  Type  5  lint. 
U/    An  abbreviation  of  the  vrord  "algodao" — apparently  the  Bank's  designation 

for  its  wajrehouse  invoice. 
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.   9.    Arbi t rat i-on-  will-  only  be  permitted  on  a  complete-lot  basis. 

10.  Cases  passed  over  ("cases  omissos")  will  be  settled  b^  the  Cotton  Coni- 
mission,  which  will  base  its  action  on  the  rules  Issued  by  the  Sao  Prulo 
Commodity  Exchange  governing  lint  cotton  transactions  for  direct 
delivery. 

11.  Execution  of  sales  and  respective  deliveries  for  1952  cottons  acquired 
by  the  Bank  of  Brazil  in  the  south  of  the  country  will  be  ~ade  by  the 
competent  authorities  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  which  will  issue 
appropriate  instructions  to  its  brpjiches. 

12.  Ihe  spot  price  at  which  the  transaction  will  be  closed  vdll  be  fixed  in 
the  follovring  manners    (a)  if  the  transaction  is  closed  by  lOiOO  a.m., 
the  preceding  day's  quotation  v.dll  prevail;  (b)  for  trej:i sections  closed 
as  of  or  subsequent  to  that  hour  the  quotation  of  the  day  of  the  closing 
of  the  transaction  will  be  valid, 

EOEEIG-H  RhRKETS 

Sales  to  foreign  markets  will  be  made  under  the  following  conditions? 
(a)  cotton  f.o.b,  Santos  or  ci.f.  ports  of  destination;  (b)  cotton 
stocked  in  warehouses  in  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Sao  Faulo. 

For  f.o.b.  sales,  the  minimum  price  for  Type  5  will  be  that  of  the  near- 
month  "futures"  quotations  on  the  New  York  Exchange  for  Middling  15/I6", 
plus  the  usual  charges  for  delivery  of  the  product  for  f.o.b,  U,  S. 
shipping  ports. 

For  c.i.f.  sales,  the  basis  will  be  the  f.o.b.  price  plus  the  expenses 
of  delivering  the  commodity  to  the  ports  of  destination  (see  prerarims 
and  discounts,  page  5), 

For  sales  "stocked  warehouse  Sao  Paulo"  the  price  v;i 11  be  that  for  f.o.b. 
as  described  above,  less  the  usual  expenses  from  the  Sao  Faulo  warehaises 
to  port  as  adopted  by  tne  Fisce.lizacao  Bancaria 

The  values  of  types  and  ha.lf -types  higher  or  lower  than  the  basic 
Type  5  will  be  calculated  according  to  their  respective  "bases"  on  the 
international  markets,  and  the  Fiscalizacao  Bancaria  be  duly  so  informed. 

Sales  will  be  made  in  quantities  and  qualities  previously  established 
between  the  Commission  and  the  exporting  buyer. 

57 That  section  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  charged  with  administration  of  laws  and 
.  decrees  regulating  private  firms  and  individuals  in  !!!?'tters  of  fin?n.ce  and 

exchange  colloquially  called  "FIBAtT." 
6y    This  and  other  similar  reference  to  ^types"  end  "half-types"  p-ertains  to  the 

traditional  classification  system  used  by  the  Bolsa  de  Mercadorias  de 

Sao  Paulo  (Sao  Paulo  Commodity  Exchange). 


1. 
2. 

3. 

5. 
6, 
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7.    Once  the  sale  is  made,  the  exporting  "buyer  vill  remit  to  the  Cotton 

Commission  v/ithin  ^  d?ys  a  cojjy  of  the  declaration  of  sale  to  the 
Fiscalizacao  Bancaria,  duly  authenticated. 

S.     j?he  Piscalizacao  Bancaria  v/ill  not  accept  decla.rations  of  sales  at 

prices  less  then  those  established  "by  the  Cotton  Commission  and  approved 
by  the  Council  of  the  Superintendency  of  Money  and  Credit. 

9.    No  sales  declaration  whatsoever,  once  registered  with  the  Fiscalizacao 
Bancaria,  can  "be  canceled  v/ithout  the  approval  of  the  Cotton  Commission, 
it  "being  necessary  at  the  end  of  each  month  to  transmit  a  list  of  all 
delayed  shipments. 

10.  Except  for  justified  causes  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Cotton  Com- 
mission, no  new  sales  will  "be  made  to  "buyers  vrhose  shipments  are 
delayed,  tmless  the  exchange  has  already  "been  paid. 

11.  For  export  s?les  30  days  will  "be  granted  for  removing  the  goods  from 
the  v/arehouses;  expenses  of  storage  ?nd  insurance  vrill  "be  for  the 
account  of  the  "buyer  if  the  a'bove-stipulated  time  is  exceeded, 

12.  Full  payment  is  to  "be  made  within  10  days,  counting  from  the  date  of  the 
sales  declaration. 

13.  The  exchange  originating  from  those  sales  made  for  export  "by  the  Cotton 
Commission  will  "be  negotiated,  i.e.  converted,  through  the  Bank  of 
Brazil. 

General  Dispositions! 

!Ehe  Cotton  Commission  will  pay  no  brokerage  for  sales  realized. 

The  present  rules  ?nd  the  powers  of  the  Cotton  Commission  do  not  refer 
to  declassified  cottons  or  to  cotton  residues  which  belong  to  the  Bank  of 
Brazil,  ^-nd  v/hich  vrill  continue  to  be  sold  by  that  institution  in  the  form 
most  convenient  to  it. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TKS  FISCiJl-IZACAO  BAl'TCARIA 

The  follov/ing  additional  instirjcti ons  to  the  Fiscalizacao  of  the  Bank  of 
Brazil,  vrhich  had  been  proposed  by  the  Cotton  Commission,  were  also  approved  by 
the  Council  of  the  Superintendency  of  Money  and  Credit: 

1.     The  Fiscalizacao  Bancaria  of  the  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  accepts  up  to  now  the  registry  of  declarations  7./  cotton 
stales  if  they  stipulate  prices  not  less  thpn  that  of  spot  cotton  on  the 
Sao  Frulo  market  or  to  the  "future"  quoted  by  the  Sao  Paulo  Commodity 
Exchange  on  the  date  of  the  respective  operations. 


Jj This  phrase  apparently  means  "previous  registrations. 
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-  2...  Upon  the  approval  of  the  rules  for  cotton  s^.les  "by  the  Cotton  Com- 
mission, this  above-mentioned  criteriura  must  be  revised,  at  least  for 
that  period  when  the  international  cotton  market's  prices  remained 
well  below  those  qaoted  internally  (spot  in  Sao  Paulo  and  other  cities 
of  the  country). 

3.    Under  these  circumstaJices ,  and  in  order  to  guarantee  indispensable 
uniformity  in  Judgment  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "the  f .o.b. 
parity  of  international  prices,"  the  Cotton  Commission  suggests  to  the 
Fiscal! zacao  Bancaria  the  following  J 

I,     The  FIEAN  (Fiscalizacao  Bancaria)  when  registering  cotton 
sales  for  export  will  adopt,  as  a  basis  for  calculation  of 
their  respective  values,  the  quotations  of  the  near  active 
month  for  "future"  on  the  New  York  Exchange  for  shipments 
vdthin  60  days. 

II.     To  calculate  prices  c.i.f.  European  ports  the  following 
"bases"  will  be  applied  to  the  Hew  York  quotations: 

Sao  Paulo 
Standard  I^pe 

2..  UgO  U.  S.  points  on 

, ,  U50  "    "         "  " 

3/^!!!!!.'!!!.*!.*.'.". !!!.°!!!^2o »  «     «  n 

5.  350  "    "  n  If 

  .  \  320 "  "     «  « 

5  ^   250  "    "         n  n 

5/6!!!'.]]!!! !!!!!r.i7o "  "     n  « 

6  .10  U.  S.  points  off 

6/7  120  "    "         ti  n 

1  H    «         n  n 

2!!! !!!!!.!.!!!.!!!!!.!!! 2S5  "  "     "  " 

^  14,^5  n    n         n  n 

The  types  of  cotton  referred  to  above,  equivalent  to  the  respective  U.  S. 
classifications,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  "bases"  referred  to  in  Item  II, 
will  be  as  follows: 

Sao  Paulo  Standard  equals  U.  S.  Standards 

2   G-ood  Middling  of  equal  commercial  value 

3   Good  Middling,  very  light  spotted 

3/^...   Barely  Good  Middling,  very  light  spotted 

U   Strict  Middling,  very  light  spotted 

U/5   Middling,  full  class  to  Strict  Middling 

5   Middling,  very  light  spotted 

5/6   Strict  Lovr  Middling,  full  class 

6   Strict  Low  Middling,  light  spotted 

6/7   Barely  Strict  Low  Middling,  light  spotted 

7   Low  Middling,  very  light  spotted 

8   Low  Middling,  light  spotted 

9   Barely  Low  Middling,  spotted. 
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Exaniple:    (a)  sale  of  one  lot  of  Sao  Paulo  cotton,  T:7pe  5/6.  "to  European 
ports,  shipir.Gnt  May/June;  ("b)  reference — July  Nev/  York  futures;  (c)  basis  of 
Sao  PcUlo  j^^pe  5/6—170  "p-oints"  on. 

Demonstration  c.i.f .  I/aropean  ports 

July,  New  York,  taken  for  expnple  ?s  33.20  cents  '  " 

"Basis"  of  Type  5/6  \   1.70  " 

34.90  " 

Less  freight  pnd  insurance  I.60  ^' 

?rice  at  S?ntos  33*30  cents  net  v;eight  8_/. 

The  ""basis"  referred  to  in  I  ten  II  will  "be  revised  every  I5  days  end  will 
"bo  thereupon  communicated  "by  the  Cotton  Commission  to  the  fiscal izacao  Bpjicaria, 

For  conversion  of  the  cotton  from  U.  S.  cents  to  crizeiros  per  I5  kilograms, 
the  factor  6.O78O8  v/ill  "be  used. 


WJ    In  addition  to  v^hich  it  appc-^Ts  the  "buyer  prys  the  cost  of  placing  the  cotton 
at  shipside  or  "f.o."b.."  from  the  port  warehouse.    See  FORZiaN  I^i^JlEETS, 
Item  2,  page  3.  ... 
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Turkey  is  carrying  out  a  general  prograin  of  agricultural  expansion, 
in  which  cereals  and  cotton  occupy  a  key  position*    The  expansion  is  being 
brought  about  by  increasing  the  cultivated  area  and  by  improving  crop  \delds 
through  the  use  of  accliinatized  vai'ieties  of  pure-line  seed^  fertilizers, 
irrigation  (v;here  possible),  farm  machinery,  and  better  general  farm  practices. 

Water  rather  than  land  is  the  factor  limiting  agricultural  expansion, 
for  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  land  area  is  novv  in  crops*    In  19U9 
the  Central  Statistical  Office  of  Turkey  reported  the  following  land  usei 

Million  acres 

Cropland? 

Field  crops    t»»i»«»«.^,.i.»*3  22  #2 

Fallow  .  »  .  4  .  •   .  0  .  .  ,  10e9 

Vineyards  and  orchai^ds  •  3*5 

Vegetables  •.>«**«*c«9«**«*«  elx 

Olives                      o  ...  <                       .  .  7 

Pasture  and  meadovfs    *  .  c  «  o  .                   .  9^*h 

PDrest  and  woodlands  «.».<,   ..o  .  o         .  25«7 

Unproductive  ................  30.7 

Total  land  area  (excl»  laices  and  swampvs)  IB9TF 


If  sufficient  water  were  available,  the  area  novj"  under  cultivation  in 
Turkey  could  be  at  least  doubledo    ^t  the  present  time  about  h  million 
acres  are  under  irrigation  -  30  percent  in  the  cotton  areas o 

1/    Part  cf  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition  with 
United  States  cotton  being  conducted  by  Mr»  '.Vhitaker,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.    Mrs  iii^itaker  is  stationed  in  PariS;  France,  to 
report  on  cotton  markets  in  V/e stern  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  area?  He 
acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  Turkish  government  officials  and  technicians 
at  Ankara  and  Adanar  and  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  United  States  Embassy  and 
Mission  at  Ankarao    In  making  the  survey  in  Turkey^.  lir*  Whitaker  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr*  Read  Pa  Dunn,  Jr.;  Director  of  the  Foreign  Division  of  the 
National  Cotton  Ccuncil  of  America.    The  statistics  presented  by  the  author 
have  been  accepted  by  him  as  reliable. 


A  substantial  increaf?e  has  already  taken  place  in  the  area  planted 
to  cotton,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  crops*    Between  the  prewar  period, 
(I93U-36)  and  1951-52  the  cotton  area  increased  by  15B  percent  -  from 
615,000  acres  to  nearly  1,6  million  acres  -  and  the  acreage  devoted  to 
cereals  by  39  percent 9    D"aring  these  years  the  area  in  pulses  and  animal 
feeds  showed  little  change;  however,  the  area  planted  to  other  ijnportant 
crops  increased  as  fellows j    tobacco  from  139,100  to  300,000  acres  (115 
percent),  potatoes  from  137^000  tc  211,300  acres  (5U  percent )|  sugar  beets 
from  83i>500  to  125,500  acres  (50  percent);  flax  from  I|2,300  to  8I.500 
acres  (92  percent)* 

Cotton  Area,  Production,  and  Exports 

Cotton  grovdng  is  surpassing  the  Turks ^  hopes  thanks  to  a  nmber  of 
factors,  such  as  the  mechanization  of  farming,  the  adoption  of  improved 
farming  methods,  the  use  of  selected  seedS;.  chemical  fertilizers,  irrigation, 
crop  pest  and  disease  control,  spread  of  farming  know-how-  and  the  funds 
allocated  to  the  industr;^'-^ 

The  1952-53  cotton  acreage  is  tentativel:/  estimated  at  1.660,000 
acreS;  vrhich  considerably  surpasses  the  £>creage  for  19a9  and  1950,  and  is 
slightly  larger  than  the  1,586,000  acres  harvested  during  1951-52 • 

During  the  5  years  before  the  v^^ar,  Turkey  planted  between  500,000  and 
700,000  acres  of  cotton  snd  produced  roughly  a  quarter  of  a  million  bales 
of  lint*    Since  the  war,  production  has  been  much  higher.    The  yield  has 
gone  up  tremendously^  as  a  result  of  better  farming  practices^  expansion  of 
irrigation  facilities,  and  better  seed  and  insect  control*    The  cotton  area 
has  expanded  rapidly  since  19h9,  and  a  record  production  of  735*000  bales 
(of  500  pounds  gross  weight)  is  estimated  for  1952-53 e    Turkey  is  developing 
its  water  resources  and  hopes  in  5  years'  time  to  produce  enough  cotton  to 
be  able  to  increase  its  exports  materially^ 

Tiirkey  profited  greatly  from  the  short  United  States  crop  in  1950-51* 
and  in  that  season  exported  3U9,O00  balesi    The  principal  customers  were? 
Western  Germany,  167,000  bales|  Italy,  3^j)000  bales;  tlie  United  Kingdom^ 
32,000  bales;  and  France,  25^000  bales« 

In  the  1951-52  season  Turkey  exported  261^000  bales,  and  the  principal 
recipients  weret    Western  Germany,  131i)0C'0  bales;  JVance  61,000  bales; 
United  Kingdom^,  9^000  bales;  and  Italy,  9,000  bales* 

Turkey  had  on  hand  stocks  of  about  150,000  bales  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1952-53  crop  season,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  1952-53  crop  will  total 
about  735*000  bales*    This  will  give  a  supply  for  the  season  of  about  885*000 
bales 0    Assuming  that  25O5OOO  bales  are  needed  for  home  consumption,  and 
60,000  bales  for  working  stocks,  there  v^ould  be  about  575^000  bales  available 
for  export  during  the  current  season.    In  March  this  cot-:on  was  quoted  at 
slightly  under  the  American  price  but  in  April  and  May  it  was  slightly  higher 
as  moE-c  of  the  surplus  stocks  have  novf  been  scld. 
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Table  1.  -  Turkey:    Cotton  area,  yield,  production,  exports,  and  consumption 

192/.-52 


(Bales  of  500  pounds  ^oss  weight) 


Year  beginning 
August  1 

*  Area 

:  iield 
;  per  acre 

[Production 

[Exports  1/ 

[Consumption  2/ 

: 1,000  acres 

:  Pounds 

:  1,000  bales 

si, 000  bales 

:  1,000  bales 

lV<c4    •  •  •  • 

!  3vo 

I  95 

I  78 

t  58 

IV-c^     •   •   •  • 

I  5o3 

:  107 

5  12o 

I  74 

Xy<X>     •    •    •  • 

•  oy  ^ 

•  ^40 

»  Toy 

J  1^4 

i  yf 

!  78 

1 00*7 

•  IT/ 

:  114 

»  54 

!  74 

±y»c.O     •    •    ■  • 

1  4O0 

t  Of 

:        68  : 

T  OOO 

»  "sm 

.  loU 

»         T  m 

J  lUl 

•  7A 

-L7-?U      •    •    •    ■  < 

»  DUV 

»  ii£J 
!  Po 

'f  /4 

-L7^J-      •    •    •  • 

•  471 

■  rtd 

i  00 

»               QT  . 

5  Vl 

•  7-5 

■Lyjiti      •    •    •  « 

►      l<co  ! 

;          ^4  i 

1  /{.^ 

J-yj^      •    •    •    •  • 

^yy  ! 

;      15J  ! 

:         12o  ! 

'  on 

J-7J34      •    »    •    •  • 

•            J  $5  A 

►         1 7T  < 

I        1  /4 

►  An 

-^yjj     «   •   •   •  • 

•             !?<cU  ! 

!      <:<:1  i 

>            0/  T 

I  /c41 

1           no  < 

17^0     •    •    •    •  • 

»             D<C  / 

!         1  /V  ! 

►         0  qa  < 
1          2j5D  ! 

07 
7  / 

J-V-?  /      •    •    •    •  • 

»           fyj  < 

»      J-oU  1 

>            OOQ  < 
!          2V7  ! 

t           50  1 

•i-yjo     •   •   •   •  < 

DOU  < 

>        1 7^s 

>        oy  Q  1 

114  1 

•i-yjy      »    •    •    •  • 

I         JU+O  1 

40  ! 

•    •    •    •  • 

1      ±P4  . 

<5c5  ; 

51  1 

■J-yH-'-      •    •    •    1*  4 

>              OW7  « 

1  AT  « 

070  « 

1        36  1 
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±c34  < 

30 

-'•7^4^       •     •     •     •  < 

>            D44  « 

xoo  < 

34  i 

J-74>>     •   •   •   •  « 

T  OQ  « 

l^y  ! 

loo  : 

2/  : 

185 

194  6    .  .  .  .  s 

610  ! 

161  J 

204  : 

1  1 

!  185 

1947    .  .  .  .  : 

502  ! 

208  ; 

!       218  : 

2/  ' 

'  194 

1948    .  .  .  .  : 

'734  : 

201  : 

308  J 

129  i 

195 

1949    .  •  .  •  J 

804  : 

266  : 

445  J 

209  ! 

185 

1950    .  .  .  .  : 

1,100  : 

236  J 

542  : 

349  J 

210 

1951    .  .  .  .  ! 

1,586  : 

182  ! 

600  : 

261  : 

220 

1952  V  .  .  .  s 

1,660  : 

213  : 

735  : 

251  : 

250 

1/  Calendar  years  through  1947, 

2/  Statistics  not  available  for  years  prior  to  1945. 

2/  Less  than  500  bales* 

^  Preliminary, 

^  August-February  only. 


Source:    Foreign  Agricultural  Service  records. 
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Turkish  Cotton  Areas 


Cotton  is  grown  in  each  of  Turkey's  nine  agricultural  areas  but 
principally  in  Areas  Two  and  Four.    Area  Fbur,  which  is  located  in  the 
south  central  part  of  Turkey  bordering  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  has  6?  per- 
cent of  the  cotton  acreage;  Area  Two,  which  is  in  western  Turkey  bordering 
the  Aegean  Sea,  has  26  percent.    Both  areas  have  fertile  river  valleys, 
and  both  receive  practically  all  their  rainfall  in  the  vdnter  months. 
Annual  precipitation  runs  from  20  to  30  inches  in  Area  Pour  (the  Adana 
region)  and  from  15'  to  30  inches  in  Area  Two,  •  . 

The  farms  in  Area  Four  range  in  size  from  50  to  600  acres,  and  in 
19^2  nearly  all  of  these  farms  were  mechanized.    The  prices  received  for 
19^0-51  cotton  did  more  to  stimulate  cotton  acreage  in  Turkey  than  all  other 
factors  combined,  and  in  19^2  it  is  reported  that  90  percent  of  the  cropland 
in  this  area— about  1,1  million  acres«^-was  planted  to  cotton* 

The  land  in  this  area  is  as  rich  as  that  found  in  any  of  the  river 
sections  of  the  United  States;  it  is  typically  alluvial  and  has  been  built 
up  over  many  centuries*    The  average  yield  per  acre  now  runs  between  180  and 
190  pounds  of  lint,  but  if  sufficient  irrigation  water  were  available  for 
the  entire  area  and  the  pink  bollworm  were  controlled,  the  regional  yield 
would  average  at  least  a  bale  an  acre* 

The  area  has  an  efficient  cotton  experiment  station  that  is  working  on 
insect  and  disease  control,    fltfid  steps  are  being  taken  to  develop  water 
resources*    The  region  has  an  available  source  of  water  supply  in  its 
rivers  -  the  Azi,  Tarsus,  Ceyhan,  and  Seyhan  -  and  in  the  snow-covered 
mountains  surrounding  the  region*    At  present  irrigation  is  being  practiced 
to  a  small  extent,  and  canals  are  being  built  as  fast  as  funds  are  made 
available •    In  addition,  a  large  irrigation  dam  is  to  be  constructed  on  the 
Seyhan  River  in  the  area  of  Adana.    The  International  Bank  has  approved  a 
^25  million  loan  for  the  project,  and  the  people  are  investing  some  of  their 
own  money*    There  is  already  a  diversion  dam,  and  when  the  project  is  com- 
pleted this  area  alone  could  probably  produce  over  1  million  bales  of  cotton 
for  export  every  year*  . 

Area  Two  is  second  to  Area  Pour  in  area  planted  to  cotton  (Ul8,C00  acres 
in  19^1),  but  it  has  higher  yields*    A  good  portion  of  its  cotton  is  ginned 
on  saw-gins  and  is  better  prepared  and  of  higher  quality  than  that  of  Area 
Bburo    Although  the  yield  varies  considerably  in  this  area  it  averages  about 
a  half-bale  per  acre^j  which  is  about  6^  pounds  higher  than  iu  Area  P^ur* 

Area  Two  is  considered  one  of  the  more  favor al~)le  cotton  regions  in 
Turkey*    It  is  estimated  that  the  land  planted  to  cotton  in  its  Buyuk  Mendere 
and  Gediz  valleys  could  be  substantially  expanded  and  the  yields  greatly 
increased  by  better  irrigationc    Irrigation  is  now  obtained  by  dams  and  pumps 
in  this  area,  and  a  main  irrigation  dam  is  nov^  in  course  of  planning*  Howeve 
the  water  supply,  outside  the  main  river  valleys  is  poor* 
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Tha  Gedlz  river  vallej'"  in  Area  Two  is  composed  mostly'-  of  email  farms. 
About  200^000  acres  of  cotton  "vi^eru  growii  hers  in  19pls    The  yield  ran  about 
300  pounds  of  lint  per  ac^-ei    It  is  the  most  joiiportant;  cotton-producing 
section  of  the  region©    Considerable  v/ork  is  being  done  to  improve  and  enlarge 
the" irrigation  eysteme  .  .       :  - 

Cotton  is  planted  throughout  th&  entire  .length  of  the  Buyuk  Menderes 
valley,-   Irrigation  is  provided  by  hand-operated  pumps  and  by  rude  canals 
and  diversion  dikes*    During  1951?  about  190^000  acres  of  cotton  were  planted 
in  this  valley*    A  sujrsrey  is  now  being  made  to  determine  its  weter  needs  and 
possibilities s    It  is  felt  that  the  valley  would  greatly  benefit  from  improved 
irrigationo    -  .'  .  • 

The'  third  cotton-pToducing  region  of  Area  Two,  mch  smaller  than  the  ■ 
two  already  described,  is  that  in  the  Susurluk  valley©    And  there  is  another 
small  cotton  acreage  on  the  coastal  plains  near  the  Dardanelles©  However, 
these  are  densely  populated  farming  areas  and  because  of  the  competition 
from  other  crops  no  expansion  of  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  is  expected. 

Mechanization 

The  rapid  expansion  in  the  importation  and  use  of  tractors  and  mechanized 
equipment  on  the  farms  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  expansion  of  Turkish 
agriculture,  and  especially  cotton  productionv    About  one-half  of  the  tractors 
imported  went  to  the  cotton  farms,  vrhich  comprise  about  6c2  percent  of  the 
cropland*    The  farmers  in  Turkey  are  able  to  pijrchase  their  farm  machinery 
on  terms  of  20  percent  down^  with  the  balance  to  be  paid  in  four  equal  annual 
installments*  .  . 

During  the  6-year  period  19u6-5l  about  2U,000  farm  tractors  were  imported 
and  put  mostly  to  agricultural  usee    In  the  same  period,  about  26,500 
tractor-drawn  plows,  1,600  threshing  mech^-nes,  about  2;900  reapers  and  binders, 
1,900  combines,  and  9*500  planters  c^nd  grain  drills  of  different  sorts,  as 
well  as  substantial  quantities  of  other  animal'-drawn  and  power  equipment, 
were  brought  into  the  country*    In  addition,  many  types  of  implements, 
chiefly  animal-drawn,  such  as  plows,  grain  reapers,  cotton  planters^  grain 
drills,  etc.,  are  manufactured  in  Turkey. 

During  1950  approximately  80  percent  of  the  farm  .aachinery  imported 
came  from  the  United  States,  while  during  1951  imports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  less  than  10  percent  cf  the  total  import  value.    England  was  the 
principal  supplier  in  1951,  vdth  approximately  h$  percent  of  the  total. 
Western  Germany  was  a  close  second,  supplying  about  36  percent  of  the  total. 
The  market  shift  in  the  source  of  supply  was  due  primarily  to  the  reduction 
in  direct  MSA  financing  for  farm  machinery  and  to  the  expansion  of  foreign 
credit  available  to  Turkish  importers  through  the  European  PajTnents  Union, 
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Table  3»— Turkey t    Farm  Machinery  Import.s,  Selected  Items,  19U6-51 


Tractor   ;  : 
plows,    J  Threshers  : 
all  types  «  : 


"  :  Planters 

Combines  :and  grain 
i  drills 


Year 


19U6 
19h7 
19U8 
19ii9 
1950 
1951 

Total 


Tractors, 
all  types 


X78 

191 
1,3^6 
U,838 
9,997 
9,91U 

26,U6U 


507 
208 
2h6 
31U 
99 

1,622 


Reapers 

and 
binders 


776 
352 
IIU 
359 

hOO 

2,895 


89 
51 
25 


72 
260 
983 
1,78? 


681  J  3,216 
553    I  3,226 


1,853 


9,  SIM 


Probably  500  of  the  approximately  2U5OOO  tractors  now  in  Turkey  are 
at  state  seed  production  farms^  agricultural  experiment  stations,  agri- 
cultural schools,  and  other  institutions  for  use  in  farming  operations 
and  for  operator  training  and  demonstration  work*    The  balance  are  largely 
in  the  hands  of  individual  farmers.    A  small  number  is  owned  cooperatively. 

AS  of  the  end  of  1951,  approximately  7,200  American  tractors,  represent- 
ing six  or  eight  major  machinery  companies,  had  been  imported  or  were  on 
the  way.    Generally  speaking^  the  local  representatives  of  these  companies 
have  made  notable  progress  in  establishing  distribution  branch  depots  in 
the  important  agricultural  areas  with  reasonably  adequate  stocks  of  spare 
parts,  good  repair  shops ^  and,  in  some  cases,  mobile  repair  trucks  for 
country  inspection  and  servicing  of  their  tractors  in  operation c 

However,  the  importation  of  a  great  variety  of  makes  and  models  from 
European  sources  may  lead  to  a  problem  of  serious  magnitude,  since  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  in  many  instances  the  local  representatives  and  dealers 
are  not  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  set  up  establishments  for  supplying 
adequate  parts  and  servicing*    A  few  of  them  hatve  made  a  good  start  in  setting 
up  centers  for  permanent  handling  and  servicing  facilities,  but  many  are 
not  likely  to  develop  enough  Tolume  of  future  business  to  warrant  the  invest- 
ment*   Consequently;  in  later  years,  some  tractor  owners  may  find  themselves 
with  tractors  that  cannot  be  serviced This  situation  is  said  to  have  arisen 
as  a  consequence  of  the  lack  of  import  controls  on  the  type  and  kind  of 
tractors  brought  in  under  the  liberalized  European  trade  program* 

Varieties  and  Seed  Supply 

Turkey  is  planting  two  types  of  cotton;    A.cala  (an  American  variety)  and 
Yerli  (an  Asiatic  type}.    Current!}'-  about  90  percent  of  the  acreage  is  planted 
to  some  strain  of  kcsla  and  10  percent  to  Yerli. 
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The.  cotton  experiment  stations  in  Turkey  have  been 'acclimatizing  and 
developing  th^  Acala,  since  seed  was  first  imported  from  California  about 
15  j^ars  ago.'  One  Strain  in  particular,  Acala  130,  is  vlrell  adapted  to 
Turkish  conditions.    Itwas  stated  that  in  the  1951-52  season  all  of  the 
Adana  area  was  planted  in  Acala  I30,  which  is  said  to  yield  10  to  20  per- 
cent more  than  the  old  Acala.    Acala  130  is  also,  said  to  be  more  resistant 
to  disease—an  important  characteristic  since  the  Adana  Experiment  Station 
is  of  the  opinion  that  50  percent  of  the  cotton'  in  the  Adana  region  is  lost 
annually  from  disease  and  insects.    The  station  reports  that  on  roller-gins 
Acala  130  turns  out  38  to  k2  percent  lint  and  on  saw-gins  5  percent  less« 
^  staple  of  about  1  I/16  inches  is  reported^    In  195U  there  is  expected  to 
be  sufficient  seed  to  plant  the  entire  crop* 

Yerli  is  a  very  short  staple  cotton,  similar  to  the  short  staples  of 
India*    It  is  very  difficult  to  pickp  and  as  a  result  the  bolls  are  usually 
snapped©    Yerli  endures  well  the  heavy  rainfall  season,  which  starts  in 
November*    The  bolls  are  small  and  do  not  open  very  wide© 

It  seems  that  Turkey  is  handling  the  development  of  one-variety  commu** 
'nities  in  an  able'  manner.    The  experiment  stations  are  the  center  of  seed 
distribution*    They  do  breeding  and  seed  multiplication  on  their  own  farms* 
(During  the  1952-53 'season  the  Adana  Experiment  Station  had  1,500  acres  in 
cotton.)    The  stations  supply  seed  to  one-variety  isolated  communities,  which 
in  tuTO^  send  the  seed  cotton  to  the  stations  for  ginning  and  distribution* 
The  experiment  stations  then  disinfect  the  seed  and  pass  it  out  to  other 
communities* 

picking.  Ginning,  and  Marketing    .  ^ 

The  weakest  links  in  the  cotton  production  system  in  Turkey  are  the 
harvesting,  ginning,  and  marketing  procedure s«    Most  of  the  cotton  is  harvested 
by  labor  obtained  from  the  village s<,    The  ootton  farmer  solicits  labor  from  • 
a  labor-agent  in  the  village,  paying  him  so  much  a  head  for  each  picker 
suppliedi  the  agent,  in  turn,  pays  the  pickers.    Under  such  a  system,  the 
farmer  has  little  control  over  the  pickers,  and  his  cotton  is  often  poorly 
harvested.    The  rapid  expansion  of  cotton  acreage  in  recent  years  has  aggra- 
vated the  problem.    Farmers  have  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  dependable 
pickers,  and  because  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  labor-agent  they  frequently 
have  to  turn  over  to  him  all  the  money  for  the  harvest* 

Once  the  cotton  is  harvested^  it  is  stored  for  ginning  and^  since 
warehouse  space  is  scarce,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  clean  cotton  separated 
from  trashy  cotton*    Some  of  the  large  farmers  try  to  mix  the  cotton  thoroughly 
before  it  is  ginned,  while  ot.hers  gin  the  cotton  just  as  it  has  been  stored 
in  the  bins* 

In  the  gins  the  cotton  is  handled  mostly  by  hand.  Relatively,  the  Turks 
employ  more  than  ten  times  as  much  labor  in  their  gins  as  is  usually  employed 
in  United  States  gins. 

Some  of  the  gins  do  not  have  bale  presses*    The  cotton  often  is  sold  in 
the  seed  by  farmers,  and  at  times  in  the  form  of  soft  bales  of  lint  weighing 
around  200  pounds*    Many  of  the  cotton  gins  in  Turkey  need  modernizing  for 
efficient  operation. 
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The  majority  of  gins  visited  in  Turkey  had  no  conveyors  for  moving  the 
cotton  seede    After  the  seed  was  separated  from  the  lint,  it  was  dropped  to 
the  dirt  floor.    The  practice  of  letting  seed  and  trash  accumulate  adds  to 
the  difficulty  of  insect  control© 

Most  of  the  cotton  in  Turkey  is  ginned  in  small  roller  stand  ginso  In 
spite  of  technical  advice  to  the  contrary,  there  is  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Turks  to  importing  saw-gins •    The  fact  that  roller-gins,  v^hich  have 
no  cleaning  equipment ^  give  a  higher  bale  weight  turnout  was  the  principal 
reason  given  by  the  cotton  trade  in  the  Adana  market.    In  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  both  kinds  of  ginning  on  the  spinning  properties  of  cotton, 
the  Adana  Experiment  Station  plans  to  purchase  new  gins  of  both  types  and 
conduct  a  series  of  experiments*    The  tests  will  include  the  operation  of 
roller-gins  both  with  and  without  cleaning  equipment*    It  is  felt  that,  once 
the  grading  system  is  more  complete,  saw-gins  will  become  more  acceptable, 
for  they  will  do  as  good  a  job  as  roller-gins  in  removing  lint  at  lower  cost, 
with  less  trash.    It  is  also  believed  that  the  advantages  of  saw-gins  will 
be  significant  from  the  point  of  view  of  operating  cost,  if  wage  rates  advance; 
as  they  are  expected  to  in  rapidly  developing  agricultural  areas. 

Present  Turkish  cotton  classing  standards  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
namelyi    (1)  Acala  and  (2)  Indigenous  (Yerli).    The  cotton  groups  are,  accord- 
ing to  their  grades,  subdivided  into  the  following  classes j 

1.  Cotton  of  the  Acala  group j 

a.  Acala  I 
b«  Acala  II 
0.  Acala  III 

2.  Cotton  of  Indigenous  group  (Yerli): 

ae  Indigenous  I 
bo  Indigenous  II 

c.  Indigenous  III 

d.  Indigenous  IV 

The  standards  are  further  broken  dovm  into  roller-gin  and  saw-gin 
categories. 

The  Turkish  Government  intends  to  impose  regulations  requiring  standard- 
ization of  grades  and  government  classification  of  all  pressed  cotton.  As 
most  of  the  cotton  moves  to  the  local  spinning  mills  in  bags,  the  regulation 
will  apply  primarily  to  exports.    These  new  regulations  are  intended  to 
prohibit  the  mixing  of  varieties  and  govern  trash  and  moisture  contents 
Since  the  regulations  are  now  in  the  early  stage  of  development,  it  will  take 
several  years  for  them  to  be  finally  worked  out  and  applied.    A  staff  will 
have  to  be  trained,  and  procedures  will  have  to  be  agreed  upon. 
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.  I'Hiile  there  is  some  interest  in  using  the  United  States  Universal 
Cotton  -standards J  the  application  of  Universal  Standards  to  Turkish  cotton 
meets  with  resistance  from  both  the  Government  and  trade  people  because  the 
Turicish  crop  does  not  present  the  same  range  of  qualities  as  United  States 
cotton:  alsOf  there  are  not  enough  experts  in  Turkey  sufficiently  experienced 
in  classification  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  fine  differenceso    The  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  is  making  a 
study  of  Turkey's  needs  and  expects  to  set  up  standards  that  can  be  applied 
to  all  Turkish  cotton<, 

Research  in  Cotton  Production 

The  experiment  stations  have  recently  started  experiments  on  irrigation, 
^otation^  and  fertilizer  use.    Also,  specialised  work  on  insect  and  plant 
disease  control,  as  well-  as  seed  breeding  work  is  being  carried  out  at  the 
Adana  station. 

Turkey  has  two  experiment  stations  for  cotton—the  one  at  Adana  and  one 
at  Izmir;  and  two  substations a    In  addition*  offices  are  maintained  in  all 
,  towns  of  any  size,  and  the  stations  have  a  representative  in  most  of  the 
villages  who  reports  on  disease  and  insect  infestation^    They  have  eight 
graduate  entomologists  and  three  graduate  pathologists  a 

Insect  Control 

DDT  is  used  to  control  the  pink  bollworm  -  the  insect  that  does  the 
greatest  damage  -  and  also  the  leaf  worm,  which  comes. about  every  h  yearSi 
It  was  reported  that  all  the  faras  in  the  Adana  area  use  a  DDT  combination. 
Dusting  equipment  is  available  for  all.    Thirty  percent  of  the  farmers  own 
dusting  machines,  the  Government  loans  machines  to  the  others* 

Another  control  measure  is  the  law  requiring  all  farmers  to  cut  and  burn 
the  cotton  stalks  by  March  1»    If  farmers  do  not  comply,  the  government 
disposes  of  the  stalks  for  them  and  imposes  a  fine,  at  the  same  time  making 
the  farmer  pay  the  cost* 

Turkish  Cotton  Textile  Industry 

Before  the  second  World  War,  Turkey  had  about  200c, 000  spindle's  and  about 
U,000  looms  and  consumed  about  135,000  bales  of  cotton  annually  plus  some 
■30,000  to  U0,000  bales  outside  of  spinning  m.illse    Fifty  percent  of  the 
spindles  and  about  33  percent  of  the  looms  were  in  Government- owned  mills->  By 
1952,  the  number  of  spindles  had  increased  to  about  36ix,OO0  and  the  number  of 
looms  to  about  6,000,  60  pei^cent  of  the  spindles  and  35  percent  of  the  looms 
being  in  government  plants.    ^'lill  consumption  of  cotton  is  now  running  at 
nearly  200,000  bales  a  year.    In  all,  there  are  23  textile  mills  in  Turkey, 
of  which  12  are  privately  o'vvTied  and  11  state-owned. 

Turkey  is  endeavoring  to  modernize  its  millse    For  example,  Turkey's 
first  cotton  textile  mill,  which  had  500  spindles  and  was  considered  a  modern 
plant  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  Tarsus  in  188?,  had  been  modernized 
and  is  still  in  operation;  today  it  has  about  22,000  spindles  and  250  looms. 
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The  average  wage  paid  to  the  Turkish  textile  mill-worker  is  reported 
at  around  $2«.00  a  day,  but  this  is  only  part  of  the  compensation.,  since 
there  are  other  benefits^  such  as  hospitalization  and  loedical  expenses, 
lunches,  paid  vacations,  and  child  careo 

The  textile  industry  of  Turkey  is  protected  by  tariffs  and  exchange 
control. 

Outlook  for  Cotton  Production 

Although  the  Turkish  cotton  farmers  hope  to  increase  their  acreage  to  a 
level  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  export  around  2  million  bales  of  cotton 
per  year,  they  contend  that,  based  upon  the  present  cost  of  producing  cotton, 
they  will  have  to  average  the  equivalent  of  about  30  cents  per  pound  for  their 
cotton  in  order  to  continue  their  expansion  program*    Thereforer  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  will  be  governed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  world  supply  and 
demand  for  cotton  and  by  the  ability  of  the  Turkish  farmers  to  produce,  sell, 
and  deliver  quality  cotton  to  the  various  vrorld  markets  at  prices  competitive 
with  those  of  other  producing  countries* 

Need  for  Increased  Consumption 

Turkey  needs  means  for  increasing  the  domestic  consumption  of  its 
product*    The  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  in  Turkey  is  about  5  pounds 
per  year  in  comparison  with  about  30  pounds  in  the  United  Stateso 
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WORLD  COTTO^T  PP-ODUCTION  LEVELS  OPE 


V,'orld  cotton  production  appears  to  ha.ve  leveled  off  at  around  35  million 
"bales.    Production  in  1952-53,  nov  estimated  at  35>20,000  "bales  1/  ^  tjf  500 
pounds  gross  weight),  is  180,000  "bales  1./  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Early  acreage  indications  suggest  that  a  further  small  decrease  could  take 
place  in  I953-.54. 

V/orld  cotton  production,  v^hich  underv/ent  a  drastic  decline  in  the  course 
of  World  War  II,  has  followed  a  sharp  upvrard  trend  during  the  postv/ar  years 
(except  in  195^-51  v'hen  it  v/as  affected  "by  United  States  curtailment).  The 
postv/ar  rise  v/as  from  21.1  million  "bales  in  19^5-^^  (the  lowest  point  in  30 
years)  to  a  postv/ar  peak  of  35.6  million  in  1951-52. 

During  the  first  three  postv/ar  jrears  v/orld  production  fell  short  of  v/orld 
consumption  "by  1  to  5  million  tales  annually,  thus  ena"bling  exporting  co'ojitries 
to  dispose  of  the  large  stocks  accumule.ted  since  a"bout  1936.    At  the  same  time 
rising  prices  stimulated  a  rapid  recovery  in  v/orld  production  which,  except  in 
1550-51.  ^as  exceeded  world  consumption  "by  1  to  3  million  "bales  each  year  since 
19^7-^S.    This  has  occurred  despite  a  sharp  rise  in  consumption  to  a  level  of 
32  to  33  million  "bales  where  it  has  remained  for  the  past  3  years.    As  a  result 
v/orld  stocks  are  again  rising  and  are  expected  to  reach  a"bout  17^5  million 
"bales  at  the  end  of  the  ciirrent  season.     This  figure  is  6.0  million  "bales  alDOve 
the  po'stwar  lov/  point  of  11.5  million  estimated  for  July  3I.  1951*  "but  is  alDout 
11.0  million  "bales  "belov/  the  peak  on  July  31 »  19^5- 

Eoreign  production,  excluding  communist  countries,  in  1952-53  was  only 
a'bout  10,000  "bales  less  than  the  estimate  of  1J>  M  million  for  I95I-52. 
Estimates  of  production  in  the  comjnunist  countries,  Lased  on  incomplete  data, 
indicate  an  over-all  total  of  a"bout  6.9  million  "bales  in  1952-53  or  l60,000 
less  than  in  the  previous  year.    United  States  production  of  15,136,000  "bales 
in  1952-53  was  almost  identical  v/ith  the  previous  year's  crop  of  15,1^^,000 
"bales . 

The  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  the  United  States  in  1952,  estimated  at 
26,922,000  acres  (25,66^,000  acres  harvested),  is  dovm  4.1  percent  from 
28,085,000  acres  (26,85^,000  acres  harvested)  in  1951-52.    Most  of  the  decrease 
was  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas,  and  v/as  attri"buted  to  drought  at  planting 

17 The  figure  has  "been  adjusted  to  include  the  final  estimate  of  the  Egyptian 
crop  received  too  late  to  correct  the  accompanying  ta'ble. 
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time  and  some  shift  to  other  crops.    Average  yield  per  acre  in  the  country  as 
a  whole,  however,  \%'as  increased  from  270,2  pounds  in  1951-52  to  2S2„7  pounds 
in  1952-53.  resulting  in  a  crop  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  year  ago. 

In  Mexico .  cotton  acreage  was  reduced  by  15  percent  largely  by  drought 
at  planting  time  from  2,182,000  acres  in  I95I-52  to  1,860,000  in  1952-53. 
Most  of  the  reduction  v;as  in  unirrigated  area,s,  however,  so  the  average  yield 
was  higher  in  1952-53 >    Production  in  1952-53,  estimated  at  1,260,000  bales, 
is  about  equal  to  the  1951-52  estimate  of  1,273*000  bales. 

The  1952-53  cotton  crop  now  being  harvested  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  in 
South  Srazil  is  estimated  at  about  950>000  bales  compared  with  I.5  million  a 
year  ago,    The  decline  is  attributed  to  a  23-percent  reduction  in  acreage  from 
3,290,000  acres  in  1951-52  to  2,370,000  in  1952-53  and  a  moderate  reduction  in 
yield  per  acre  due  to  drought.    Incomplete  data  indicate  a  probable  decrease 
in  other  South  Brazilian  States  from  a  total  of  about  200,000  bales  in  1951-52 
to  160,000  in  1952-53,    The  1952-53  North  Brazilian  cirop  of  390,000  bales  is 
back  almost  to  a  normal  level  following  a  very  p?.or  crop  of  around  250,000 
bales  in  1951-'52,    An  aggregate  of  the  above  figures  places  the  1952-53  crop 
in  Brazil  at  about  1,500,000  bales  against  1,950, UOO  a  yeax  ago. 

'^^  Argentina,  the  1952-^53  cotton  acreage  is  privately  estimated  at  about 
the  same  as  in  1951-52  v;ith  a  slight  improvement  in  yields  that  may  result  in 
a  crop  of  around  600,000  bales  compared  with  530,000  a  year  ago. 

The  1952-53  crop  in  Peru  has  been  revised  upward  to  445,000  bales  (a 
record  crop)  and  is  l6,000  bales  above  a  revised  estimate  for  1951-52,  A 
reduction  of  11,000  bales  in  the  production  of  the  Tanguis  vajriety  m  1952-53 
to  392,000  bales  was  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  of  27^000  bales  in  the 
production  of  Pima  and  i^arnak  to  52,000  in  1952-53, 

Elsewhere  in  the  VJestern  Hemisphere  small  production  increases  in 
Colombia  and  Scua,dor  were  more  than  offset  by  decreases  in  Paraguay ,  Venezuela, 
and  Nicaragua, 

The  final  official  estimate  for  the  1952-53  crop  in  Egypt  released  on 
June  2,  1953.  placed  the  crop  at  2,0US,000  bales  (5OO  pounds;  instead  of 
1,9^6,000  estimated  earlier.     This  is  382,000  bales  higher  than  the  unusually 
small  I95I-52  crop  of  1,666,000  bales.     Cotton  acreage  restrictions  announced 
on  September  23,  1952,  are  intended  to  limit  cotton  acreage  to  about  1,700,000 
acres  in  each  of  the  next  3  years  compared  v/ith  2,04-2,000  acres  in  1952-53. 

The  1952-53  crop  of  378,000  bales  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  was 
4o  percent  above  the  1951-52  crop  and  second  only  to  the  record  crop  of  442,000 
bales  produced  in  I95O-5I.    Acreage  in  1952-53 »  estimated  at  617,000  acres,  is 
46,000  above  that  of  a  year  ago  and  is  the  highest  on  record.    About  9O  percent 
of  the  Sudan  crop  is  of  Egyptian  type.    The  principal  causes  for  the  sharp 
increase  in  cotton  planting  in  1952  were  a  shift  in  British  purcha.ses  of 
Egyptian-type  cotton  to  Sudan  and  increased  demand  from  other  countries  because 
of  high  government-supported  prices  of  cotton  in  Egypt,    Drastic  reductions  in 
prices  of  Egyptian  cotton  made  effective  by  the  Eg^'-ptian  Government  late  in 
1952  have  nov/  placed  the  large  supply  in  Egypt  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
Sudanese  cotton. 
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In  "Dirkey  the  1952-53  crop  is  revised  dovmward  "by  ^5,000  "bales  to  735*000 
"but  is  still  135.000  "bales  a"bove  a  revised  estimate  of  600,000  "bales  for 

1951-  =-52.    A  10  to  15  percent  reduction  in  acreage  novj  "being  planted  to  cotton 
for  the  1953-5^  crop  is  e^roected  as  a.  result  of  the  sharp  price  decline  in 
1952  and  a  shift  "back  to  other  more  profita"ble  crops  principally  whea.t,  rice, 
and  to"bacco. 

Cotton  production  in  Syria,  estimated  at  230,000  "bales  in  1952-53.  is 
5,000  "bales  higher  than  in  1951-52  despite  a  decrease  in  acreage  from  537.000 
to  U60,000  acres.    Better  yields  were  attri"buted  mainly  to  more  effective 
control  of  insect  pests.    Acreage  restrictions  for  cotton,  amoimting  to  a"bout 
20  percent  for  1953-5^.  were  announced  in  April  1953  (see  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets  issue  for  April  20). 

Pakistan' s  1952-53  crop  of  1,^50,000  tales  is  110,000  "bales  larger  than 
that  in  1951-52  as  a  result  of  a  small  acreage  increase  and  "better  growing 
conditions.    A  compulsory  reduction  of  10  percent  in  cotton  acreage  "below  the 

1952-  53  estimate  of  a"bout  1,9  million  acres  has  "been  announced  for  1953-5^  in 
the  State  of  Punja"b  which  accounts  for  55  to  60  percent  of  Pakistan's  cotton 
crop.    The  1952-53  acreage  for  all  PaJcistan  was  pla.ced  at  3.^30,000  acres 
compared  with  3.376,000  a  year  ago. 

The  1952-53  crop  in  India  has  recently  "been  revised  upward  "by  100,000 
"bales  to  2,850,000  compared  with  3,100,000  for  I95I-52.     The  decrease  in  pro- 
duction is  attri"buted  mainly  to  drought,  with  a  small  reduction  in  acreage 
reported, 

A  decrease  in  China  of  a'bout  l60,000  "bales  from  3,000,000  "bales  in  I95I-52 
to  a"bout  2,8^0,000  in  1952-53  has  "been  calculated  from  incomplete  data.  The 
decline  is  attri'buted  mainly  to  a  decrease  of  a"bout  7  percent  in  acreage, 
unfavora"ble  v;eather,  and  planting  too  early  and  too  closely. 

A  summary  of  the  a"bove  informa.tion  indicates  that  world  production  of 
Egyptian-type  cotton  (including  American-Egyptian)  in  1952-53  was  a'bout  550,000 
"bales  larger  than  that  of  a  year  ago.    Production  of  Asiatic  types  was  dovm  "by 
a'bout  200,000  "bales  and  American-Uplejid  (in  all  countries)  was  down  "by  more 
than  500,000  'bales. 

Expected  decreases  in  cotton  planting  in  many  foreign  countries  in  1953-5^ 
are  attri'buted  to  discouragement  v/ith  the  sharp  fall  in  prices  since  the  end 
of  1951.  evidence  of  some  shift  to  cultivation  of  more  profita'ble  food  crops, 
and  cur"bing  of  credit  to  growers.     The  latter  tvro  factors  apply  particularly  in 
Mexico  and  the  Near  Sast  v;here  li"beral  production  credit  terras  and  heavy 
investment  in  land  and  equipment  for  cotton  grov/ing  in  1950  and  1951  resulted 
in  failure  in  1952  of  many  grov/ers  to  meet  mortgage  commitments  after  the  sharp 
price  decline.    In  Egypt,  Pakistan,  and  Syria,  cotton  acreage  restrictions  have 
already  "oeen  announced. 

This  is  one  of  a.  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  v/orld  agricultural 
production  approved  "by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  "based  in  part  upon  U.  S.  Foreign  Service 
reports. 

This  is  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  article  on  this  subject  v/hich  appeared 
in  the  May  25,  1953.  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets. 
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FOREIGN  imW  NOTES— COTTON 


The  following  information  has  been  received  from  Carl  C.  Campbell, 
Marketing  Specialist,  Foreign  Agricuj-tural  Service,  who  is  making  a  survey 
of  the  market  for  United  States  cotton  in  Asiat 

According  to  reports,  the  Brazilians  still  have  not  confirmed  any  sales 
on  an  "on  call"  basis.    Although  it  is  estimated  that  the  Japanese  have 
"purchased"  as  much  as  30,000  bales,  to  date  only  around  10,000  bales  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  Brazilian  Government 5  this  amount  represents  the  esti- 
mated quantity  that  has  been  purchased  on  a  "fixed  price"  basis. 

Upon  registration  of  the  export  of  cotton,  the  Brazilian  Government 
would  fix  the  price  of  the  cotton,  so  the  sales  would  be  tantamount  to. 
"fixed  price"  sales.  ^  .    .         •     .  ■ 

The  Japanese  mills,  prirjcipally  small  spinners,  have  recently  purchased 
around  15,000  bales  of  spinnable  waste  from  the  United  States  at  c.i.f,  prices 
which  were  reported  to  be  27  to  30  cents  per  pound  for  the  major  portion  of 
the  qiiantity  purchased.    Waste  cotton  can  still  be  imported  under  the 
"Automatic  Approval  System,"  so  spinners, who  anticipate  that  their  foreign 
exchange  allocations  for  rav  cotton  will  be  cut  because  of  the  incentive 
system  that  is  to  be  applied  for  export  production, have  turned  to  waste  as 
a  substitute  processing  material^    These  spinners  probably  will  substitute 
additional  quantities  of  staple  fiber  for  raw  cotton  as  the  domestic  demand 
for  textiles  is  still  very  strong.    In  fact,  recently  cot  "go  n  yarn  prices  on 
the  Sampin  have  been  very  firm  and  20s    single- yarn  was  selling  "spot"  for 
the  yen  equivalent  of  61  to  62  cents  per  pound  June  2,  1953e    Domestic  busi- 
ness for  summer-type  fabrics  has  been  greater  than  anticipated;  this  fact 
and  the  fact  that  independent  weavers  and  knitters  have  been  buying  for 
inventory  in  anticipation  of  short  supplies  in  the  domestic  market  in  the 
future  because  of  the  Japanese  Government's  present  drive  to  expand  exports 
strengthened  the  Sampin  market  considerably  during  the  past  week<, 

Recently,  some  barter  tr'-nsactions  have  been  negotiated  for  Mexican 
cotton  and  rumors  have  circulated  that  deals  totaling  around  50,000  bales 
had  been  finalized,  but  upon  investigation  it  appears  that  10,000  bales 
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would  te  a  more  correct  figure,    Hovever,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
Japanese  are  putting  forth  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  get  more  cotton  on  a 
trade  basis^  so  a  pick-up  in  barter  or  compensating  transactions  can  be 
expected. 

The  spinners  have  approached  the  Japanese  Government  again  and  urged 
that  a  nev  Export-Import  loan  be  applied  for. 

The  company  unj.ons  of  the  eleven  biggest  spinning  companies  belong  to 
the  Japan  Federation  of  Textile  Workers  Unions,  and  the  Federation  rec3ntly 
demanded  a  24.-p-ercent  wage  increase  for  the  workers  employed  by  the  eleven 
companiese    The  companies  are  presently  negotiating  with  the  Federation  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  matter  can  be  settled  satisfactorily  but  to  date  the 
matter  has  not  been  settled. 

One  of  the  larger  Japanese  trading  firms  recently  finalized  a  compensating 
transacuion  (barter)  on  a  back-to-back  letter -of- credit  basis  v:hich  will 
cover  the  import  of  15, COG  bales  of  Turlcish  cotton  in  exchange  for  Japanese 
exports  of  a  corresponding  value.    Cotton  will  be  shipped  to  Japan  promptly 
after  certain  formalities  are  finalized^. 

It  is  reported  that  representatives  of  the  Japanese  Government,  the 
spinners,  aril  the  exporters  vill  leave  soon  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  order 
to  try  to  negotiate  a  relaxation  of  Sterling  Area  restrictions  on  the  impor- 
tation of  cotton  textiles  from  Japan^    The  group  might  be  authorized  to 
negotiate  and  sign  som-3  sort  of  trade  agreements  with  certain  segments  of 
the  Sterling  Area  as  it  reportedly  vill  visit  East  and  l.est  Africa  as  well 
as  the  United  ICingdom.    Although  the  negotiations  which  were  completed  with 
the  United  rlingdom  about  a  month  ago  provided  some  temporary  relief  in 
regard  to  Japan's  Sterling  shortage,  Japan's  Sterling  balance  is  again  at 
a  very  lev:  level  and  it  will  remain  at  an  unsatisfactory  level  as  long  as 
the  Sterling  Area  continues  to  restrict  imports  from  Japan,    Some  long  range 
solution  to  this  matter  will  be  necessary  before  Japan  can  expect  to  stabilize 
its  foreign  trade  progreja<, 

Iran  is  interested  in  selling  Japan  BO, COC-90, CCC  bales  ($00  pound)  of 
cotton  this  year  and  the  representative  of  an  Iranian  shipper  is  now  in 
Japan  tr:/ing  to  negotiate  the  business,  either  on  a  straight  sale  basis  or 
on  a  barter  basis.    Right  now,  due  to  the  exchange  situation  in  Iran,  the 
prices  he  is  quoting  are  too  high  but  he  may  be  able  to  work  out  a  deal 
if  he  will  pay  corresporjdingly  high  prices  for  Japanese  exports  to  Iran, 

The  following  information  has  been  obtained  in  regard  to  the  cotton 
textile  industry  in  South  Korea:    vjhen  the  war  ended  in  194-5,  South  Korea 
had  253, ceo  operable  spindles.    This  capacity  was  expanded  and  by  June  1950, 
the  spindlage  totaled  31b,  000,    Luring  the  sumiier  and  fall  of  1950,  many 
spindles  were  destroyed  and  damaged  by  the  fighting  in  Korea  and  in 
December  1950,  the  installed  sp iridlage  had  been  reduced  to  around  a  total 
of  90,000  and  only  about.  56,00C  of  this  number  were  operable,    At  present, 
150,000  are  installed |  130,000  are  operable |  and  125,000  are  operating. 
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In  addition,  20,000  damaged  ones  are  in  the  process  of  being  rehabilitated; 
10,000  which  were  pin-chased  from  Japan  have  arrived  and  will  be  installed 
soon;  40,000  which  have  already  been  piirchased  are  to  arrive  in  Korea  soon; 
and  55,000  are  programmed  for  procurement  within  the  near  future.    By  the 
end  of  1956,  there  will  be  approximately  4-00,000  spindles  installed  in 
South  Korea  if  present  programs  are  carried  out.    Current  production  is  at 
the  rate  of  about  35,000,000  pounds  of  yarn  per  year.    It  is  expected  that 
yarn  production  will  be  at  the  rate  of  i^i.8,000,000  pounds  per  year  by  end  of 
1954-1  66,000,000  by  end  of  1955;  and  90,000,000  by  end  of  1956.    The  mills 
operate  from  20  to  2K  hours  per  day  and  spin  yarn  counts  of  from  6s  to  30s, 
with  the  average  count  being  15.5s,    During  this  and  coming  years,  it  is 
anticipated  that  approximately  10  percent  of  the  mills ^  cotton  requirements 
will  come  from  indigenous  sources  and  that  the  balance  will  have  to  be 
imported.    From  July  1^  1953,  to  June  30,  1954-.  around  90,000  bales  v/ill  have 
to  be  imported  if  the  spindles  are  operated  as  planned. 

The  Spinners  Association  has  indicated  the  grox^rbhs  and  quantities  of 
cotton  Japan  would  desire  during  the  next  cotton  year,  provided  production 
remained  at  approximately  the  present  level  and  satisfactory  means  of  payment 
were  available  and  all  cottons  were  selling  on  a  competitive  basis.  Japan's 
total  requirements  under  such  conditions  would  be  between  2,035,000  and 
2,151,000  bales,  with  1,220,000  to  1,290,000  coming  from  dollar  sources. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  foregoing  figures  do  not  represent  the  Japanese 
import  program  but  are  estimates  based  upon  conditions  mentioned  above. 
However,  unless  something  unforeseen  occurs,  it  would  appear  that  Japanese 
requirements  will  be  somewhere  near  the  total  quantity  estimated  by  the 
Association, 
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EGYFTIM  GO^TERlTiv.'ElNTT  VJJlIIS  COTTOi^T  POLICY  FOR  1953-5^  SEASOH  . 

Summary 


1.  The  Alexandria  Futures  Exchange  vri  11  remain  closed. 

2.  The  government  vill  continue  to  "buy  cotton  from  producers  and  sell 
to  exporters  and  local  mills. 

3.  E3cport  sales  prices  will  "be  "based  on  Hew  York  Futures  quotations, 
and  vjill  include  the  export  tax.  , 

Government  sales  prices  to  exporters  and  local  mills  will  he  the 

escort  sales  price  minus  the  tax,  and  plus  or  minus  prime  differentials. 

5.  Government  purchase  prices  v/ill  he  set  hefore  the  start  of  the  season 
and  vjill  he  some  ik  percent  lower  than  in  1952-53  "to  reflect  lower 
land  rentals  under  the  ^rarian  Lav/  enacted  hy  the  new'  government, 

6.  If  government  cotton  transactions  shovr  a  profit'  (exclusive  of  the 
export  tax),  three-quarters  of  such  profit  v;ill  he  refunded  to  the 
producers. 


On  May  26,  1953.  following- a  meeting  of  the  joint  Conference  of  the  Council 
of  ministers  and.  the  Revolutionary  Command  Council,  a  communique  v/as  issued- 
outlining  the  cotton  policy  the  government  intends  to  follow  for  the  1953-5^ '   "■  ^ 
season  (starting  Septemher  1,  1953).     The  siimmary  ahove  gives  the  hroad  outline 
of  the  policy  to  he  follov/ed.    In  general  the  policy  is  the  same  as  the  present 
policy,  v/hich  has  heen  in  effect  since  ITovemher  23,  1952.     The  main  difference 
is  the  decision  to  suhstantially  reduce  the  price  the  government  will  pay  f or  ' 
cotton  next  season.    On  iTovemher  23,  1952,  the  government  set  the  purchase  pride- 
for  the  balance  of  the  1952-53  crop  year  at  67.50  tallaris  per  cantar  (33.9^' 
cents  a  po'ond)  for  Good  Karnak  and  60  tallaris  (3^.62  cents)  for  Good  Ashmouni, 
v/ith  various  premitims  and  discounts  for  other  grades.     The  hase  price  at  v/hich- 
cotton  could  he  sold  for  export  was  set  at  the  previous  day's  closing  spot  quo- 
tation on  the  Nev;  York  market,  plus  a  30  percent  differential  for  Karnak  and  a' 


Based  on  a  report  hy  C.  F.  Conover,  American  Emhassy,  Cairo.  A  Late  News  item  on 
the  same  suhject  appeared  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets.  June  I5,  1953. 
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10  percent  differential  for  Ashmouni .    On  February  9>  1953 i  the  "base  price  was 
changed  to  the  previous  day's  closing  price  for  near-month  futures  on  the 
Nev7  York  Cotton  Futures  Exchange  plus  3^  percent  for  "base  grade  Karnak  and 
5  percent  (instead  of  10  percent)  for  Ashmouni.    Premiums  and  discounts  are 
subject  to  change  every  week  "but  have  actually  "been  changed  only  three  times 
since  the  schedule  vjas  issued  last  November.    Export  sales  prices  include  the 
export  tax,  municipal  tax,  and  quay  dues  amounting  to  about  15,2  tallaris  per 
cantar  (8.77  cents  a  pound)  for  Karnak  and  10.2  tallaris  (5.S8  cents)  for 
Ashmouni.    The  government  sales  price  to  local  mills  and  exporting  firms  was 
set  at  the  export  sales  price  minus  the  export  tax,  plus  or  minus  premiums  or 
discounts  for  grades  and  types.    Cotton  entering  export  trade,  however,  is  still 
subject  to  the  export  tax  on  the  date  of- shipment. 

Throughout  the  present  season  the  government  sales  price  has  been  running 
from  5  to  12  tallaris  (2.88  to  6,92  cents  a  pound)  belov;  the  established 
government  purchase  price.    On  May  22,  1953.  for  example,  the  government  was 
buying  Karnak  at  67.50  tallaris  (38,94  cents)  and  selling  for  62. 90  tallaris 
(36.29  cents),  while  Ashmouni  was  bought  at  6O.OO  tallaris  (3^.62  cents)  and  sold 
at  53.11  tallaris  (30,6^  cents).     In  other  v/ords  the  government  v/as  at  that  date 
shovdng  an  average  loss  of  some  9  percent  on  its  cotton  transactions,  exclusive 
of  the  returns  from  the  e3cport  tax.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  export  tax  is 
considered  as  a  normal  part  of  the  government's  tax  revenues  and  is  not  taken  into 
consideration  in  estimating  government  profit  or  loss  from  its  cotton  transactions. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  has  stated  that  the  government  cannot  continue  to  take 
such  a  loss  during  the  coming  season  and  has  established  the  government  purchase 
prices  for  the  1953-5^  season  (subject  to  a  Ministerial  Decree  to  make  them 
official)  as  follows! 

Proposed  prices  _!/  Present  (1952-53)  Percent' 

Period    '  for  1953-5^  prices  of  change 

( 1953-5^)       Karnak       Ashmouni  Karnak       Ashjnouni  Karnak  Ashmouni 

(In  tallaris  per  cantar) 

Sept. -Nov.        58.00  50.00  67. 50  6O.OO  -lU.l  .-l6.7 

Dec.^Jan.         59.00  51.00  67. 50  6O.OO  -13.6  -15.0 

Feb. -Aug.    '60.00  52.00  67.50  60.00        •        -11.1    .  -13,3 

( In  U,  S ,  cents  a  pound) 

Sept. -Nov.       33. U6  28,85  38. 9U  3^.62  -lU.l  -l6.7 

Dec. -Jan.         3I1.OU  29. U2  38. 9U  3U.62  -I3.6  -15.0 

Feb. -Aug,         3U.62  30.00  38. 9U  3^^,62  -11.1  -13,3 

As  the  Ministers'  communique  pointed  out,  the  grower  must  expect  to  receive 
lower  prices  for  his  cotton  in  the  nev;  season  than  he  has  this  year.     In  compen-  - 
sation  he  is  offered  a  stable  and  assured  market  (the  government),  and  a  precise 
knov/ledge  of  what  return  he  may  expect  from  his  crop.     If  he  is  a  tenant,  grov/ing 
cotton  on  leased  land,  he  benefits  from  the  new  land  rental  schedule  under,  the 
Agrarian  Law.    In  the  majority  of  cases  land  rentals  have  been  cut  to  half 
(or  less),  and  the  net  profit  return  to  a  tenant  from  his  cotton  next  year  may 
well  be  as  much  as  he  is  getting  e.t  present.    The  ovmer,  who  farms  his  ovm  propert; 

17    Effective  August  1,  1953.  and  at)plies  also  to  cotton  from  any  previous  crop 
offered  in  1953-5^. 
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v/ill  find  his  income  reduced.    In  the  event  that  v;orld  cotton  prices  move  upwards 
end  the-  f!:overnment  uialces  a  profit  from  its  cotton  transactions,  three-fourths  of 
this  profit  v;ill  te  returned  to  the  grov/er  "by  the  government.    (At  present, 
details  of  hov;  such  a  refund  to  the  grower  mi.e:ht  "be  handled  "by  the  government  are 
not  available. )    The  remaining  one-quarter  of  possible  remaining  profits  \i±ll  ho 
put  in  a  special  government  fund  to  compensate  for  possible  losses  in  future  years. 

The  proposed  cotton  policy,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  wheat  program  as 
now  laid  down,  is  expected  to  make  a  considerable  change  in  the  over-all  Egyptian 
agricultural  pattern,    The  area  limitations  for  cotton  plantings  and  the  required 
areas  for  whee.t  vdll  reduce  the  size  of  the  cotton  crop  and  increase  the  wheat 
plantings  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  June  8,  1953.  page  506),    The  relatively 
high  prices  (Ii.e7^,50  per  ardeh  or  $2.3^'-  ^  bushel)  that  the  government  now  contem- 
plates offering  for  all  wheat  grov;n  in  the  next  season  (195^)  v'ill  be  an  added 
incentive,  particularly  to  land  ov/ners,  to  plant  more  vrheat  in  place  of  cotton. 

'The  over-all  goals  of  the  government  are  for  a  cotton  crop  of  some  7 1 500, 000 
cantars  (1,5^3,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  for  1953-5^  against  almost  10,000,000 
cantars  (2,0^8,000  bales)  this  year,  and  a  v/heat  crop  of  some  1,555*000  metric 
tons  (57  million  bushels)  against  some  1,300,000  metric  tons  (51  million  bushels) 
this  season.    It  is  believed  that  the  reduced  supply  of  Egj'-ptian  cotton  will  make 
for  higher  prices  in  the  v/orld's  martetSo     The  increased  wheat  supply  should 
relieve  Egypt  of  the  burden  of  purchasing  large  quantities  of  wheat  in  addition  to 
its  commitments  under  the  International  V/hoat  Agreement. 

There  has  been  over  the  last  few  years  an  increasing  lack  of  demand  from 
foreign  spinners  for  the  medium  grades  of  Ashmouni  cotton.     Government  losses  on 
its  purchases  and  sales  of  Ashmouni  have  been  considerably  higher  than  on  the 
other  tj'pes  of  Egyptian  cotton.    Inasmuch  as  the  government  is  paying  growers  from 
3  to  5  tallaris  per  cantar  (1,73  to  2.88  cents  a  pound)  more  for  G-iza  30  ejid 
Menoufi  than  for  Ashmouni,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
increase  in  plantings  of  these  varieties  next  season  at  the  expense  of  Ashmouni. 
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PDREIGN  i>;IARI(ET  MOTES— COTTON 


The  follov/ing  information  has  been  received  from  Carl  C«  Campbell 
Marketing  Specialist,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  vfho  is  making  a 
survey  of  the  market  for  United  States  cotton  in  Asiaj 


HONG  KONG 


At  present.  Hong  Kong  has  a  little  over  200,000  spindles  and  indications 
are  that  about  50,000  more  v/ill  be  installed  in  the  not  too  distant  future* 
The  Colony  has  1,685  plain  cotton  looms  and  1,28U  automatic  cotton  looms. 
Yam  counts  of  6s  to  ii2s  are  spun.    Some  of  the  mills  are  planning  to  install 
combers,  so  it  is  likely  that  finer  counts  of  yarn  will  be  m.anuf actured 
in  the  Colony  as  soon  as  this  equipir.ent  is  in  operation.    Monthly  produc- 
tion is  around  5*5  million  pounds  of  cotton  yarn  and  9,000,000  yards  of 
cotton  fabric.    The  Colony  has  bleaching  and  dyeing  facilities  but  does  • 
not  have  any  machine  printing  equipment • 

.  While  some  of  the  output  is  used  locally,  most  of  it  is  exported. 
At  present,  the  Government  is  protecting  the  industry  by  restricting  the 
import  of  cotton  goods  for  local  use*    The  import  of  goods  for  re-sale 
in  entrepot  trade  is  not  presently  restricted  but  re-sale  of  such  goods 
to  the  Sterling  Area  is  restricted  to  some  degree  because  of  currency 
regulations. 

At  present  Hong  Kong  is  obtaining  most  of  its  raw  cotton  imports 
from  Pakistan,  Burma,  EgJT't  and  Uganda.    Although  the  Brazilians  have 
been  offering  Brazilian  cotton  to  the  Hong  Kong  importers,  it  is  reported 
that  no  purchases  of  Brazilian  cotton  have  been  made  in  recent  months  for 
import  into  Hong  Kong©    It  is  estimated  that  Hong  Kong  v;ill  require  around 
120^,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  during  the  next  cotton  crop  yearo  If 
American  cotton  can  be  sold  at  prices  which  compete  with  other  growths  of 
cotton,  U.S.  cotton  shippers  may  get  some  of  the  Hong  Kong  business,  other- 
wise Hong  Kong  spinners  will  turn  to  other  sources  even  though  they  prefer 
y\merican  cotton.    Hong  Kong  can  use  cotton  of  almost  any  growth  since 
Hong  Kong  production  is  principally  in  yarns  of  20s  count  and  coarser* 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Hong  Kong  spinners  are  beginning 
to  provide  housing,  food^  etc*  I'or  their  workers  just  as  the  Japanese 
have  been  doing  for  yearsc    In  the  beginning,  these  services  were  not 
provided  but  the  spinners  have  learned  that  they  get  much  better  labor 
results  under  such  a  system  than  they  get  v;hen  the  vrarkers  provide  their 
07m  food  and  living  quarters 3 

The  Hong  Kong  spinners  ai'e  very  vforried  about  the  future  because  they 
fear  that  the  cotton  textile  industries  of  India  and  Japan  vrill  be  able  to 
produce  textiles  at  lov.-er  costs  than  c  omp arable  textiles  can  be  produced 
in  the  Colony.   The  average  wages  of  textile  v/orkers  in  Hong  Kong  appear  to 
be  loTfer  today  than  those  of  Japanese  v/orkers  but  the  efficency  of  Japanese 
vrorkers  is  higher*    It  is  difficult  to  make  reasonable  comparisons.  Like 
the  Japanese,  the  Hong  Kong  spinners  depend  upon  outside  financing  to  a 
great  degree  and  interest    rates  on  operating  funds  are  probably  as  high 
in  Hong  Kong  as  they  are  in  Japan,    Even  under  such  conditions,  it  -would 
appear  that  the  Hong  Kong  spinners  should  be  able  to  compete  if  they 
rationalize  their  operations^  for  most  of  the  Hong  Kong  mills  have  reasonably 
modern  equipment. 

At  the  moment,  business  in  HOng  Kong  is  rather  dull.    Most  people 
expect  business  to  pick-up  if  the  Korean  truce  stabilizes  the  international 
political  situation.    Hov.-ever,  the  consensus  is  that  the  volame  of  trade 
vrith  China  v:ill  not  increase  substantially  even  though  it  is  expected  that 
there  vdll  be  some  improvements    It  is  generally  considered  that  China 
vdll  not  permit  the  im.portation  of  very  sizeable  quantities  of  consumer 
goods  but.  vdll  rather  use  available  foreign  exchange  to  purchase  capital 
equipment^  chemicr':.ls^  rav/  materials^  etcs    In  the  textile  fieldj,  it  is 
expected  that  China  'vvill  ir.ipcrt  some  raw  cctton^c,  tvooI  tops  and  possibly 
rayon.-  cotton  and  y:oo1   yaiiV::  but  not  labricsw    Pecause  of  this  belief ^ 
most  people  have  doubts  as  to  the  future  of  Hong  Kc-ng  as  an  ^;nGrepot 
port  for  textiles^  ppxticularly  since  Indonesia.,  Thailand,  etc,  are  buying 
more  and  more  of  their  imoorts  directly  from,  the  producing  countries. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


UNltED  STATES    OEPARTMeNT    OF  AGRICULTURE 
■FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASHINGTON,  D  C  • 


10  16-53  June  30,  1953 

DROUGHT  RSDUCES  MEXICO'S  1953  COTTON  CROP  i/  ' 
Summary 


Mexico's  1953  cotton  crop  probably  vrill  not  exceed 
1.1  million  "bales  (of         pounds  gross  weight),  which  is 
lower  than  during  any  of  the  three  preceding  years.  This 
is  the  third  year  of  severe  drought  which  has  been  the 
principal  limiting  factor.    About  three-fourths  of  Mexico's 
cotton  crop  is  escported;  cotton  is  now  Mexico'' s  largest 
single  export  item,    llo  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
exporting  the  surplus  from  last  year' s  crop  which  is  nearly 
all  sold,  but  Mexico  may  he.ve  some  difficulties  in  exporting 
from  its  1953  crop. 

Hl033UCTIOi!T 

The  1952  crop  is  still  estimated  by  the  Embassy  at  about  1,260,000  bales 
and  other  unofficial  estimates  vary  from  1,2  to  1.3  million  bales.    The  Embassy 
has  revised  upward  its  figure  for  the  acreage  harvested  in  1952  to  1,89^.^00  acres 
because  a  larger  acreage  of  drought -damaged  cotton  was  harvested  in  the  Matamoros 
area  than  was  estimated  earlier. 

The  1953  acreage  and  production  forecasts  are  being  revised  downward  due  to 
severe  drought.    An  estimated  2,050,000  acres  v/ere  planted  in  1953  but  about 
13  percent  of  this,  largely  in  the  Matamoros  area,  reportedly  has  already  been 
lost  and  will  not  be  harvested.    This  v/ould  reduce  the  harvested  area  to  about 
1,783,000  acres,  the  smallest  since  19^9.    See  Table  1,  page  ,2. 

As  recently  as  mid-May  the  leading  farm  organization  and  other  sources 
predicted  a  1953  crop  of  1.5  million  bales.    More  accurate  and  detailed  infor- 
mation from  trade  sources  and  from  consular  offices  in  cotton  areas  indicates 
that  the  1953  crop  vrill  be  about  1,1  million  bales.    It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  continued  prolonged  drought  may  reduce  the  crop  to  less  thaji  1,0  million 
bales;  on  the  other  hand,  prompt  and  heavy  rains  might  still  make  possible  a  crop 
of  1.2  million  or  slightly  less  than  the  quantity  produced  in  1951-52. 


TJ    Based  on  a  report  by  Br.  Paul  G,  Minneman,  Agricultural  Counselor,  American 
Embassy,  Mexico  City, 
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Ta"ble  1. — ^Mexican  cotton  area  and  production  1950 »  1951.  1952, 

and  forecast  for  1953 


Year 


Area  harvested 


Production 


1,000  hectares  ?  1,000  acres  ;  1,000  "bales  1/  ;  1.000  "bales  2/ 


1950..., 

1951.. V 

1952  3/ 

1953  5/, 


760.5 
S83.5 
765 
722 


1.S79 
2,183 
1.890 

1.733 


1,131 
1.250 

1.239 
1.038 


1.152 

1.273 
1,262 
1,10s 


T/    Pales  of  230  kilograms  as  used  in  Mexican  da,ta] 

2 1   Equivalent  "bales  of  500  pounds  gross  v/eight  converted  at  1.01875  times  the 

Mexican  bale  figures. 
2/    The  area  planted  in  1952  is  estimated  at  2,150  thousand  acres  or  a'cout  the 

same  as  in  1951. 

^/    The  area  planted  in  1953  is  estimated  at  a'oout  2,050  thousand  acres. 

Source;    I95O  and  I951  are  official  data  of  Boletin  Mensual  de  la  Direccion  de  | 
Economia  Rural.    Data  for  1952  and  1953  are  Em"bassy  estimates  and 
forecasts. 

The  forces  of  nature  seem  to  have  conspired  to  hold  Mexico's  cotton  expansion 
at  a  level  of  just  over  one  million  "bales.    Production  increased  sharply  after 
19^8  and  reached  a  peak  in  1951.    l^i  spite  of  large  plantings  since,  the  production 
has  not  expanded  further.    The  limiting  factor  is  shortage  of  water  for  irrigation. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  acreage  planted  is  irrigated  "but  in  most  areas  the 
amount  of  vrater  in  reservoirs  is  nov;  at  a  very  lov;  level  with  the  result  that 
adequate  irrigation  v/ill  not  "be  available.    The  acreage  that  relies  on  irriga,tion 
from  wells  also  is  short  of  water  because  many  v/ells  are  dry  or  saline.    The  area 
that  is  not  irrigated,  of  course,  is  damaged  most  severely  by  lack  of  rain  end 
mach  of  it  is  being  abandoned. 

Insect  infestation  this  yeaT  fortunately  is  light,  dae  to  the  energetic  I 
clean-up  campaign  last  fall  in  the  Matamoros  area  ajid  to  the  dry  hot  weather  that  1 
has  prevailed  this  season.    In  the  Mexicali  and  west  coast  areas,  hov/ever,  the 
damping-off  disease  has  caused  considerable  damage. 

More  detailed  information  as  to  the  situation  in  the  principal  regions  is 
presented  below  and  in  Table  2,  page  3.    J'iuch  of  the  comment  is  from  consulates. 

Mexicali 

Although  the  1953  production  in  the  Mexicali  area  probably  will  "be  consider- 
ably less  than  in  1952,  it  nevertheless  vrill  aga.in  be  the  largest  of  any  area  in 
Mexico.    The  area  in  cotton  this  year  estimated  at  U00,000  acres  is  about  5  percent 
less  than  last  year  but  production  is  now  forecast  at  about  280,000  bales  or 
16  percent  less.    As  a  result  of  high  vdnds  and  unseasonably  cool  weather,  many 
farmers  have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  stands  of  cotton.    Many  fields  look  poor. 
Many  were  replanted  and  some  replanting  is  still  being  done.    "Damping-off"  has 
been  more  severe  than  usual. 


II 
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The  supply  of  irrigation  water  has  "been  ^adequate  to  date  v.dth  considerable 
water  flovdng  to  the  Gulf  in  the  Colorado  River.    Precipitation  in  the  watershed 
up  to  April  30,  hov;ever,  was  only  79  percent  of  normal.    Consequently  it  will 
prohatly  "be  necessary  to  prorate  water  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  vAien 
the  peak  demand  occurs. 

Table  2, — Area  and  production  in  Mexico  "by  regions,  estimates  for  1952, 

and  forecast  for  1953 


Eegion 


Area  harvested 


Production 


1952 
estimate 


1953 
estimate 


1952 


esti 


ate 


1.000 

J 

9 

1,000 

5  1,000 

\  1,000 

:  1,000 

acre  s 

» 

"bales  1/ 

5  bales  2/ 

%  bales  1/  J 

!  bales  2/ 

lK)0 

» 

335 

\  3^41 

S  2S0 

!  2S5 

3U0 

2^59  . 

I  26U 

:        2U2  . 

\  25+7 

247 

0 

255  J 

260 

:        225  J 

229; 

535 

V 

209  I 

\  213 

?         ISO  \ 

1S3 

120 

a 
t 

%  97 

?           90  . 

1  93 

54 

c 

36  \ 

^6 

8             30  j 

30 

2 

e 
« 

10 

1  io 

%               1  , 

!  1 

S5 

Uo 

;  41 

?  4o 

1  41 

1953 

forecast 


Mexicali  

Sonora-Sinaloa, , 
Laguna. , . . 
Ma tamo ros. 
Delicias, , 
Juarez . , . . 
Don  Martin 
Other. . , . . 


1/ 


1,000 
acres 

420 
386 
2US 
560 
120 

46 

20 
90 


Total, 


1,390 


1.7S3 


1.239 


1,262 


1,03S 


1/ 


1,108 


Sales  of  230  kilograms  (507  pounds)  gross 
Bales  of  500  pounds  gross. 
A  total  of  about  800,000  acres  vras 
A  total  of  about  770,000  acres  was 
acres  v;ere  left  unplanted  for  lack 


planted  in  1952. 
planted  in  1953- 
of  moist^ire. 


An  additional  300,000 


Source!    Embassy  estimates  based  on  consular  reports  and  information  from  the  trade, 
Sonora-Sinaloa 


This  region  includes  scattered  areas  along  the  west  coast  from  the  United 
'States  border  south  to  the  State  of  Nayarit^    The  acreage  in  cotton  is  reduced  by 
about  13  percent  but  production  is  forecast  at  only  about  5  Tsercent  below  that  of 
1952. 

In  the  Nogales  area  weather  conditions  have  been  rather  poor.    Young  plants 
in  a  few  regions  have  suffered  heavy  loss  from  the  fungus  disease  "damping-off , " 
and  unusually  high  v;lnds  for  the  past  fev;  vjeeks  have  prevented  dusting  and  have 
allowed  thrips  to  cause  extensive  damage.    Nearly  one-half  the  seed  was  imported 
from  the  "United  States.    Germination  was  about  S5  percent..    About  45,000  to 
50,000  acres  are  estimated  in  Carborca,  Santa  Ana,  and  Pitiquito,  v;ith  production 
forecast  at  31,000  bales. 


,,.In  the  Hermosillb  area  a'bout  52,.00O  acres,  have  "been  planted  to  cotton  with  a 
production  forecast  of '^2, 000 '"bai^s:    Weather  conditions  were  generally  the  sane 
as  .  in  the  Nbgales  area,    .  :  •  • 

■   '      ■  * 

The  Ciudad  Ohregon  area  of  southern  Sonora  and  the  Yaqui  Valley  west  of 
Ciudad  Ohregon  have  slightly  increased  plantings  of  nearly  lOO, 000  acres  from, 
which  90,006  "bales  are  forecast.    VJeather  conditions  and  water  supply  in  this  area 
are  normal.    The  Mayo  Valley  so^rth  of  Ciudad  O"bregon,  however ,  has  "been  very  dry 
and  consequently  the  cotton  area  has  "been  cut  sharply  to  only  about  13,500  acres 
with  an  anticipated  lltJOO-hale  production. 

In  the  Los  Mochis  region  of  northern  Sinaloa  the  P'l^rte  River  Valley  also  has 
"been  very  dry  er^d  many  faziners  -axe  expected  to  turn  to  v.'heat  next  year  "because  it 
can  "be  grown  with  less  water  than  cotton.    In  the  Culiacan  Vaile;'',  water  is  so 
short  that  its  use  is  restricted  mainly  for  domestic  purposes.    The  Sinaloa  Dan 
on  May  I6  had  only  11  million  cu"bic  meters  of  v;ater,  whereas  the  capacity  is 
800  million  cu"bic  meters.    Crops  v;ere  not  expected  to  get  any  irrigation  until 
a"bout  J"une  2^.    A"bout  50^000  acres  were  planted  with  a  forecas.t  of  26,000  "bales. 
Together  v;ith  other  areas  such  ?s  San  Slas  and  Guasave,  the  total  area  in  cotton 
in  Sinaloa  is  estima.ted  at  12^,000  acres  with  a  production  forecast  at  6^,000 
"bales. 

piatamoros  ,    ,  . 

The  area  planted  to  cotton  in  this  region  is  estimated  b.etween  7.60,000  and 
770,000  acres  v/hile  some  300,000  additional  acres'  were  left  fallow  for  lack  of 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil.    It  is  estimated  that  of  the  acreage  planted, 
about  235>000  acres  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  tdtal  are  a  complete  loss  due  to 
lack  of  moisture  and  high  winds.    The  acreage  having  some -form  of  irrigation  is 
a'bout  257.000  acres  of  v;hich  ahout  165,000  are  in  the  Marte  R.  -Oomez  System; 
30,000  from  the  Conchos  River -near  San  Fernando;  and  a,"bout  62,000  are  irrigated 
"by  private  pumps  along  the^  Rio  Grande,    .t^nother  270,000  to  230,000  acres  have  had 
so  little  moisture  that  the  crop  v;ill  he  only  "bun"ble'bee J' 

Forecasts  for  the  1953  crops  in  the  Matamoros  region  vary  from  175*000  to 
250,000  "bales  "but  the  lower  figure  is  more  likely  correct.    This  would  "be 
16  percent  less  than  in  1952  and  less  than  half  as  m'Jich  as  in  1950  or  1951.  Eain 
in  the  near  future  would  definitely  improve  the  prospect  in  the  irrigated  areas. 
Thus  far  these  have  received  only  one  irrigation.,    Three  acre-feet  per  year  of 
VTater  are  considered  standard  for  cotton  in. this  region,  "but  irrigation  this  year 
has  "been  on  an  hourly  "basis  and  has  averaged  only  a'cout  1.5  acre-feet.  The 
Rio  Grande  and  its  tri"butaries  currently  have  enough  water  only  for  domestic  use 
and  for  animals.    Fev;  wells  provide  adequate  v/ater  for  irrigation  and  many  h-a-ve 
turned  salty. 

The  only  "bright  spot  in  the  picture  is  the  Icsk-i  insect  infestation.     Of  the 
600  fields  inspected  as  of  March  18,  only  12  pink  "bollv/orms  were  found  per 
100,000  "blossoms  as  against  3.^90  in  I952.    The  first  harvest  is  expected  in 
mid-June , 
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Laguna 

This  region  around  Torreon  has  suffered  continual  drou.ght;  there  has  iDeen 
very  little  rain  to  date,  and  the  El  Palcito  Dam  is  only  a"bout  one-fifth  full, 
near  the  record  low,    Growers  relying  on  irrigation  from  wells  have  "been  com  - 
pelled  to  dig  them  deeper  and  drill  new  ones.    There  are  some  2,U00  vrells  in  the 
Laguna  area,  of  which  108  have  teen  drilled  since  January  1952,    The  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  is  estimated  at  2^7,000  acres,  about  the  same  as  in  1952,  l^J-t 
the  crop  is  now  forecast  at  only  225,000  "bales  or  12  percent  less  than  in  1952. 
Infestation  of  insects  fortunately  has  teen  light  due  to  the  hot  dry  weather  and 
the  effective  clean-up  canrpaign  last  fall.    Only  the  pink  hollworm  and  the  spider 
mite  have  caused  some  damage  thus  far  this  year.    Airplane  dusting  is  employed  on 
a  large  scale  in  this  area  and  "began  on  May  23.    Another  disease  that  is  causing 
considera"ble  damage  in  the  Laguna  area  is  the  Texas  root  rot.    The  usual  shortage 
of  fuel  oil  for  tractors  and  irrigation  pumps  was  a  limiting  factor  again  due  to 
inadequate  storage  and  distri"bution  facilities. 

Delicias 

This  region  in  south  central  Chihuahua  is  also  suffering  from  drought  aiid 
much  replanting  has  "been  necessary.     The  water  level  in  the  Delicias  Dam  is  only 
sufficient  for  77,500  acres.    Together  with  neigh"borir^  areas  the  120,000  acres 
planted  were  a"bout  the  same  as  in  1952  and  the  crop  is  again  forecast  at  near  the 
1952  figure  of  95,000  "bales, 

Juarez 

This  region  includes  cotton  planted  near  the  Rio  G-rande  south  of  El  Paso  and 
other  areas  to  the  southwest  in  northern  Chihuahua.  It  relies  primarily  on 
irrigation,  and  the  supply  of  irrigation  water  in  the  dams  is  only  a"bout  one-half 
of  normal.  The  area  has  had  only  traces  of  rain  so  far  this  year  and  severe  dust 
storms.  The  acreage  planted  to  cotton  was  increased  slightly  "but  due  to  shortage 
of  water,  the  crop  is  forecast  at  ahout  20  percent  less  than  in  1952, 

Don  Martin 

The  Anahuac  area  relies  on  water  from  the  Don  Martin  Dajn  which  ran  dry  several 
months  ago.    Consequently,  the  cotton  area  v;as  reduced  very  sharply  from  77,000 
acres  in  I95I  to  20,000  in  1952,  and  only  2,000  in  1953,    Production  will  "be  only 
about  1,000  bales  or  10  percent  of  the  1952  crop. 

Other  Areas 

These  include  widely  scattered  small  areas  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
such  as  Ivuevo  Laredo,  Piedras  ITegras,  several  in  the  State  of  ll'Tuevo  Leon;  several 
near  Tampico  and  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  in  Colima,,  and  minor  plantings  in  other 
States,    The  total  of  these  does  not  exceed  4  percent  of  the  country's  total  cotton 
production  and  has  not  changed  appreciably. 
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CONSUMFTION 

The  EmlDassy  estimates  consumption  during  1952-53  s.t  320,000  "bales  (326,000 
"bales  of -500  pounds.)  although  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Comercio  Exterior  has  ■  estimated 
it  as  low  as  300,000  (306,000)  --^.nd  trade  estimates  vary  from  310,000  to  330,000 
(316,000  to  336,000).    The  forecast  for  consumption  in  1953-5^  is  slightly  lower. 
The  Em"bassy  estimates  310,000  "bales  on  a  compara"ble  "basis  with  the  estimate  for 
the  previous  year.    These  estimates  are  "based  largely  on  data  of  quantities  of 
cotton  taxes  for  local  consumption  plus  adjustments.    The  consumption  outlook  for 
the  1953-5^  year  is  not  favorable  "because  prices  of  cotton  fs."brics  have  dropped 
apprecia"bly  and  large  stocks  of  a'bout  5OO  million  pesos  worth  of  cloth,  etc.  , 
reportedly  ar.e  "being  held  "by  manufacturers.    Trade  sources  estimate  that  at  least 
60,000  people  are  employed  in" the  industry  which,  if  strictly  modernized,  could 
operate  with  a  nnich  smaller  number. 

SDCFQRTS 

Official  export  data  sxe  availa"ble  only  on  a  preliminary  "basis  through  April, 
These  indicate  very  heavy  exports  of  95^,000  (972,000)  "bales  which  is  slightly 
more  than  the  export  surplus  from  the  1952  crop.    Trade  sources  indicate  even 
higher  exports  of  978,000  (996,000)  "bales  for  this  10-month  period,  July  1  to 
April  30,    See  Table  3.  page  7.- 

SUPPLY  MP  DISTRIFJTION  .   ■     .    -  ■      '  ■ 

Accurate  data  on  stocks  are  not  available.    The  trade  now  estimates  that  the 
stocks  on  July  1,  1952,  v/ere  between  150,000  and  175,000  bales,  but  the  Banco 
Nacional  de  Comercio  Exterior  estimates  them  at  101,000..    The  Embassy  feels  that 
160,000  is  reasonable.    Together  with  the  1952  crop  this  would  result  in  a  total 
supply  of  1,399 » 000  bales.    Subtracting  domestic  consumption  estimated  at  320,000 
this, leaves  an  available  supply  for  export  and  carry-over  of  1,079.000.  Official 
unpublished  data  from  July  1,  1952,  to  April  30,  1953.  show  exports  equivalent  to 
95^.000  bales.    This  v;ould  leave  125 » 000  to  cover  exports  during  the  months  of 
>!ay  and  June  and  the  reserve  for  ca.rry-over Trade  sources  report  that  actual 
exports  were  19*000  higher,  or  973,000  up  to  April  30,    If  exports  in  May  and  June 
approximate  60,000  bales,  this  v/ould  leave  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  only 
65,000  bales  which  v/ould  be  below  the  usually  assumed  rdnimum  reserve  requirements 
of  75,000  bales, 

1952-53  Estimate  1953-5^  Forecast 

1,000  bales  1/    1,000  bales  2/       1,000  bales  1/    1,000  bales  2/ 

Stocks  on  July  1  .,l60  I63  65  66 

Crop   1,239  1.262  1.038  1,108 

Total  supply....... 1^399  1.^25     -     •  1,153  1.17^ 

Domestic  consumption  .320  326  3IO  .  316 

Exports  to  April  30  .95^  972  .  !^  76S  •  ^732 

Exports  Msy  and  June. . , .  , ,  .60  "              6I        .     .  )  ••       )  • 

Stocks  J'one  30  ....65   66  "   75   76 

Total  distribution. 1,399  1,^25  1,153  1.17^ 

TJ    Bales  of  230  kilograms  (50 7  pounds)  gross, 
2/    Bales  of  500  pounds  gross. 
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Ta^ble  3. — COTTON:    Direct  exports  from  Mexico,  19^^9-53 


 (Thousand  "bales  of  ^00  pounds  gross)  

:               Calendar  years               t              Crop  years  T7 
Country  of  ,  ;  ;  ,  

destination        \      19^9      *.      1950      *.      1951      \      1951-52      \      1952-53  2/ 


•  •  9  •  • 

Canada  :          3:  25  2      s  6  s  3 

Belgium  ,  :          1  :  i  5     s  3  •  6 

France  :           V  %  3  :  119?  125  5  1 

Germany  ll  •  0  s  hi  7  :  6 

Japan  .....S           0  l  ^1  I  13      ?  l6  S  177 

United  States  U/...S  53I  i  709  s  627      s  733  *  735 

Other  countries.,..:  1  :  0  :  12     ;  27  t^l  ^ 

Total,..  \  5U1  \  717  ;  782    ;  919  !  972 


Cotton  shipments  from  the  United  States  originating  in  Mexico  2./ 


Canada  

Cu"ba.  , . ,  : 

Belgium  : 

Finland,  I 

France  , , . .  s 

Germany  i 

Italy....  : 

Netherlands, . ,  ? 

Spain. . ., ,  5 

Sweden. , ,  , . . .  s 

Svfitzerland,  , . : 

United  Kingdom, . . , , : 

Yugoslavia  : 

India.  : 

Japan.  t 

Other  countries.,.,! 

3 


2 

!  22 

•  3 

'            13  ! 

!  3 

12? 

:  1U6 

I  60 

ll  < 

1  1 

t  ^ 

3/ 

i          1  i 

183 

19 

:  U6 

9U 

5            7^  ! 

35 

21 

21  J 

11 

35  J 

13 

27  i 

23 

13  i 

i+2  - 

\  20 

3  1 

!        75  ^ 

195 

11  ? 

5 

:  0 

7/  : 

31  s 

k 

7/  . 

1  178 

\  23U 

21 

36  . 

s  7 

357 

:    721  J 

;  83^ 

1/ 

0 

37 
7 

218 

U3 
61 

17 
87 
2U 

13 

132 

1 
5 

19I+ 
32 


1 
6 

97 
16 
11 

71 
16 

68 

3^ 
lU 

Ik 

ll 

3^8 
32 


871 


Al 


79 


T7  July-J;jjie, 

2/  July-April, 

3/    Less  than  5OO  "bales. 

5/    Mostly  for  transshipment.    Under  the  United  States  import  quota  only  18,500 

bales  (under  l-l/8-inch  staple  length)  can  enter  annually  for  consumption, 
5/    United  Kingdom  11,000. 

^/    Includes  linters,  waste,  motes,  and  hull  fi"bers;  does  not  include  trans- 
shipments to  Canada  "by  railroad  sjid  exports  direct  from  Mexican  ports  to  other 
destinations.    Total  inroorts  to  Canada  from  Mexico  July  1952  through  March  1953 
were  32,000  "bales. 

_7./    If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries,^ 

8/    1952-53  July-March. 

Sources:    Anuario  Estadistica  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  los  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanas, 
Revista  de  Estadistica,  Foreign  Service  Reports,  and  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 


Some  sources  even  predict  that  it  may  "be  necessary  to  embargo  further  exports 
until  the  nev/  crop  arrives  in  order  to  assure  ad.equate  ^juantities  for  domestic 
consumption.    Even  though  the  ta"bulation  appearing  on  page  6  may  involve  consider- 
able error  in  estimates,  it  is  certain  that  stocks  on  June  J>0  vdll  be  at  a  very 
low  level. 

If  the  curi'ent  forecast  of  the  1953  crop  and  minimom  reserve  requirements  of 
75.000  hales  on  June  30,  195^»         "be  taken  as  accurate,  a  total  of  only  768,000 
hales  v/ould  he  available  for  export  during  1953-5^>'      about  three-fourths  as  pich 
as  probably  will  have  been  exported  in  1952-53.  ' 

MAEKE.T  OUTLOOK  "  ■  '  ,  ,  ' '  " 

It"  is  particularly  significant  that  Mexico  has' ma,rketed  nearly  all  of  its 
1952  cotton  crop,  while  more  than  2,7  million  bales  of  the  United  States  1952, crop 
will  still  be  in  stock  at  the  end  of  the  season.    The  principal  reason  for  the 
difference  is  that  Mexican  cotton  is  offered  freely  at  from  1,0  to.1,.5  cents  per 
pound  below  the  supported  prices  for  United  States  cotton  and  has  attained  wide 
acceptance  in  the  world  market.    Much  of  it  is  sold  by  United  States  companies  but 
at  prices  lower  than  the  supported  price  at  v/hich  they  sell  United  States  cotton. 
The  United  States  support  price,  therefore,  acts  as  an  umbrella  permitting  Mexicaii 
cotton  to  be  marketed  freely  at  a  price  just  enough  under  the  United  States  price 
to  make  it  move,'  '  . 

Mexican  cot'ton  grovjers  and  traders,  under  these  conditions',  "have  had  a 
favorable  market  end  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  moving  the  large  '195^  carry- 
over and  crop  from  vfoich  exports  set  an  all-time  record.    Moreover,  fhey  'approach 
the  end  of  the  season  vrith  below-normal  carry-over.  '  ?or  the  nexit  'year,  Hovrever, 
the  trade  anticipates  more  difficulty  because  of  the  large  world  supplies  and 
declining  prices.    Principal  favorable  factors  are  that  there  is  p'ractically  ho 
exportable  carry-over  from  the  1952  crop  and  that  Mexico  can  continue  "to  "look  to. 
Indirect  price  protection  resulting  from  United  States  price  suppoTts'/ 

Although  the  Mexican  Government  has  tiot  been  directly  involved  in' 'the 
marketing  of  cotlon  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  considerable  discussi'on  of 
trying  to  arrange  barter  or  compensation  agreements  involving  the  exchange  of. 
cotton  for  other  goods.     If  difficulties  kre  encountered  in  marketing  the  1953 
crop,  it  is  probable  that  such  barter  arrangements  will  be  r^ade', , 

The  Union  of  Mexican  Cotton  Producers  in  its  annual  meeting  in  May  discussed 
the  advisability  of  establishing  again  a  national  cotton  marketing  organization 
with  povrer  to  purchase  and  hold  cotton  for  higher  prices,    Hov;ever,  in  viev;  of  the 
unfavorable  experience  in  this  field  v.dth  the  Cotton  Consortium  less  than  ten 
years  ago,  it  is  believed  to  be  unlilcely  that  such  a  national  marketing  organize^  , 
tlon  will  be  created  in  the  near  future. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  growers'  Union  also  resolved  tha.t  Mexico  should 
request  the  United  States  to  increase  its  import  quota  for  Mexica,n  cotton.  The 
Banco  IJacional  de  Comercio  Exterior  has  recommended  that  a  special  study  be  made 
of  the  cotton  markets  in  Japan,  German^',  the  United  Kingdom,  5'rance,  Italy.,  and 
Spain. 
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The  Mexican  Government's  export  tax  is  now  15  percent  plus  2  percent  of  the 
official  valuation  for  tax  purposes.    Together  v.lth  a  municipal  tax  (2  percent 
of  the  esrport  taxes),  the  total  export  taxes  amount  to  about  17.3^  percent, 
equivalent  currently  to  U.3  United  States  cents  a  pound.    As  a  result  of  the 
declining  prices  and  crop  damage  due  to  drought,  the  growers  are  insisting  that 
the  government  reduce  this  tax  to  the  maximum  extent  permitted  "by  law. 
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FOREIGN  MAI^KET  NOTES*-»COTTON 
Cotton  Situation  in  Western  Europe  1/ 

By  Francis  H.  Whit'aker 
Cotton  Marketing  Specialist 


Cotton  consumption  in  15  countries  of  Western  Europe  during  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1953, is  expected  to  total  about  6,275,000  bales  based  on 
trends  and  consumption  statistics  for  the  first  7  to  9  months*    This  is 
about  6  percent  less  than  the  6,655,000  bales  consumed  dji  1951-52  and  about 
13  percent  below  the  7,180,000  bales  consumed  during  the  1950-51  season» 
Only  in  Finland,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Norvv-ay,  and  Spain  is  consumption 
likely  to  equal  or  exceed- that  of  the  preceding  season.    In  Italy  a  drop 
of  about  6  percent  is  expected.    Countries  in  which 'the  decrease  in  consump- 
tion is  expected  to  run  around  10  percent  or  less  are  Belgium,  Denmaf-k, 
France,  Greece,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland,    In  the  United  Kingdom 
consumption  this  season  is  expected  to  drop  about  12  percent  and  in 
Austria  about  27  percent. 

Imports  and  consumption  in  countries  where  comparable  statistics  are 
available  show  that  imports, .  as  in  the  two  preceding  crop  seasons,  are 
lagging  behind  consumption.    Six  months'  statistics  for  Greece  and  Switzerland 
seven  months'  for  Austria  and  Spain,  eight  months'  for  Belgium,  Finland, 
Italy,  Netherlands,  Norwajj  and  Sweden,  nine  months'  for  France,  Western  Germany 
Portugal^  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ten  months'  for  Denmark  show  that 
imports  totaled  i^,3i56,000  bales,  while  consumption  totaled  U,5l7>000  bales. 

l/    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  cotton  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Whitaker    under  the  pro- 
visions- of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Whitaker  is  stationed  in 
Paris,  France,  to  report  on  cotton  markets  in  V/estern  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean  area. 
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This  difference  is  partly  accounted  for  by  production  in  Greece  and  Spain. 
The  1952-53  crop  of  Greece,  amounting  to  115,000  bales,  satisfied  all  the 
requirements  of  that  country  except  for  a  few  bales  of  Egyptian.    In  Spain 
the  crop  of  65,000  bales  obviates  imports  of  this  amount.    During  the  1951-52 
season,  the  countries  7/est  of  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  group  imported  2  percent 
less  cotton  than  they  consumed,  and  during  the  1950-51  season  they  imported 
8  percent  less.    Therefore  stocks  are  extraordinarly  low  in  many  countries. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  low  these  countries  ?rill  allow  their  stocks  to  go. 
Normally,  they  try  to  maintain  working  stocks  equal  to  four  to  five  months 
consumption.    With  a  few  exceptions  stocks  are  now  considerably  below 
this  level. 

The  countries  of  Europe  are  managing  with  as  small  stocks  as  possible. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  weakened  demand  for  textiles  and  the  feeling 
that  cotton  prices  will  be  lower  in  the  new  crop  season.    Many  mills  are 
buying  strictly  on  a  price  basis.    When  cotton  is  needed,  they  decide  how 
much  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  raw  product,  and  then  they  purchase 
what  they  feel  is  the  best  quality  available  for  the  price.    They  do  this 
regardless  of  where  the  cotton  may  come  from. 

United  States  cotton  is  having  a  difficult  time  in  the  European  markets. 
Generally  speaking,  its  present  price  is  slightly  above  those  of  most  other 
growths.    On  May  29,  1953*  a  prominent  European  importer  who  is  engaged  in 
.the  merchandising  of  cotton  all  over  Europe  was  quoting  U»S»  Middling  1" 
cotton  at  38  cents  per  pound,  c.i.f.  Europe.    The  same  company  was  quoting 
Strict  Middling  l'>  Mexican  cotton  at    36.5    cents;  Strict  Low  Middling  1" 
cotton  Was  quoted  at  3U«2  cents  while  the  comparable  quality  of  U.S»  cotton 
was  36.9  cents.    The  only  cotton  which  the  firm  quoted  higher  than  U.S. 
growths  was  Turkish  cotton.  Middling  1-1/32"  Turkish  cotton  being  quoted 
at  U2  cents  ^^ile  the  comparable  quality  of  United  States  cotton  was  38.3 
cents. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  the  current  season  imports  of  United  State 
cotton  into  ^'^estem  Europe  had  decreased  by  hi  percent  compared  v/ith  the 
same  period  for  last  season,  ?^hile  imports  of  all  cotton  had  decreased  by 
only  19  percent.    The  price  ratio  of  U.S.  cotton  to  that  of  foreign  growths 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes.    However,  there  is  another  very  important 
obstacle  to  the  export  of  U.S.  cotton  to  Europe:    many  of  the  countries  are 
purchasing  their  cotton  under  bilateral  trade  agreements.    Outstanding  among 
such  agreements  were  the  treaties  between  Italy  and  Turkey;  between  Germany 
and  Turkey,  and  Germany  and  Egypt;  and  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Brazil. 
The  Germans  report  that  -they  would  be  mlling  to  increase  their  imports  of 
farm  commodities  from  the  United  States  by  one  hundred  million  dollars  if 
the  United  States  would  increase  their  imports  of  German  products  'by  a  like 
amount.    Naturally,  the  countries  concerned  desire  to  do  most  of  their  trad- 
ing v;ith  those  countries  which  buy  from  them. 
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Table  1#— Western  Bur.opei    Total  cotton  consumption,  seasons 
1938-39,  1950-51  and  1951-52,  and  1952-53  estimates 

 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight) 


Country- 


Season 


1938-39  ;  1950-51 

1,000  I  1,000  ' 
bales    I  bales 


,19^1-52 

•-1,006 
.  b&les . 


1952-53  1/ 
bales 


Austria  •••••••«f 

Belgium 

Denmark  ••••••••• 

Finland  ••«•••••« 

PVance  t*«»««4«*« 
Western  Germany  • 
Greece  •••••#•••• 

Italy  .••  

Netherlands  ••••• 

Norway  «••••••••# 

Portugal 

Spain  ••••  

Sweden 

Switzerland  ».... 
United  Kingdom 


180 
321 
37 
63 
1,316 
1,150 
85 
711 
260 
11 
.89 
II4O 
157 
lUl 
2,690 


I 

I  99 

I  .  Ii75 
:  hi 
I  53 
:  1,205 
1,016 
111 
■  985 
:  298 
:  20 
:  160 
J  2U0 

:  135 

168 

I  2,135 


lii3 
U7 
58 
1,202 
96U 
110 
890 
265 
21 
178 

375 
128 
156 
1,753 


69 

380 

15 
60 
1,130 
1,000 

100 

8U0 

280 
21 
165 
375 
120 
lUo 
1,550 


Total  *f*>>M    7,351    ;  7,180 
1/    Estimates  based  on  reported  data 
of  season. 


6,655 
Tor  first  6 


6,275 
to  10  months 


Source;    Compiled  from  official  sources. 


Table  2 •—Western  Europe:    Cotton  consumption  and 
imports,  seasons  1938-39,  19i[9-50  through 
1951-52  and  1952-53  estimates 

 (Bales  of  500  po'mds  gross  weight) 

Import s  ~  ^  ■ ' 


Season 


Consump- 
tion 


1, 000' 
bales 


\  All 

t  United  t 
:  States  j 

imports  to 
consumption 

{  1,000 

1  bales 

:  1,000  1 
t  bales  t 

Percent 

t  6,593 
t  6,901 

;  6,597 
I  6,516 

1  2,01U  t 
J  3,702  J 
i  2,U38  1 
:  3,116  1 

90 
102 
92 
98 

\  U,356 

93 

•••••• 


7,351 

6,762 

7,180 


1938-1939 
19U9-1950 

1950-  1951 

1951-  1952  :  6,655 

1952-  1953  a/  6,275 

1952-1953  2/  ..r  U,621 


1/    Estimates  based  on  reported  data  for  first  6  to  10 
months  of  season. 

2/  Comparable  period  for  consumption  and  imports.  Sta- 
tistics given  are  for  15  European  countries. 


Source  I    Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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Table  3» — Cotton  prices,  c#i«x«  Europe  1/ 
(In  U.S.  cents  per  pound) 


Grade 

and 
staple 


Orl/Texas  Middling  1" 
Strict  Middling  1" 
T5  (yj-ddling  1")  ... 
American  Seed 

M/sLM  1"  value  *. . 
Strict  Middling  to 

Middling  1-1/32"  . 
Ashmouni  Good  1-1/8" 


I  •  •  *  t  * 


Prices  of  comparable  qualities 


;  Foreign  groT,7ths 

:  United 
:  States 

1  cents 

J  cents 

L'exic  an 
Brazilian, 

i  36.5 
1  35.5 

I  38.00 
j2/  38.35 
xU  38.00 

Pakistanii 

I  ■  3U.2 

;2/  36.90 

Turkish 
Egyptian 

!  U2.0 
\ll  38.9 

:2/  38.30 
jW  I4O.5I 

T7    All  these  quotations  were  submitted  by  a  prominent"" 
European  importer,  May  29,  195 3 • 

2/    These  prices  vfere  derived  by  using  the  10-market  average 
premiums  and  discounts  for  April.     Fbr  'instance,  SM  1"  is 
35  points  over  M  1". 

3/    At  official  rate  of  exchange*    Hovrever,  through  the 
application  of  E-Egyptian  export  account  or  Import  Entitlement 
Certificates  for  some  countries  prices  are  as  much  as  11  per- 
cent loTver. 

U/^   Memphis  M  I/8"  is  251  points  over  M  1".  ' 
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Table  U« — Western  Europe j    Imports  of  cotton  into  specified 
countries,  1951-52  and  1952-53 


(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  vreight) 


Importing 

August  1  through  month  shown 

t 

1  fi^om  all 

sources  j 

From  United  States 

country 

? 

Monxins 

1  1951-55  : 

1955-53 1 

1951-52  I 

1952-53 

1 

J    1,000  t 

1,000  J 

1,000  J 

1,000 

t 

1   bales  1 

bales  1 

bales  ; 

bales 

1 

February 

1  t 

1        33  J 

33  I 

1 

15  1 

17 

t 

March 

t       37h  : 

269  J 

275  t 

91 

t 

April 

1        3h  t 

30  J 

30  J 

22 

: 

March 

I        hh  J 

79  s 

17  t 

22 

April 

t       982  t 

902  J 

318  : 

315 

Western  Germany 

I 

April 

I       737  t 

800  J 

389  J 

206 

i 

January 

t          1  : 

17  : 

0  1 

0 

i 

February 

:       385  : 

hh9  : 

23U  1 

261 

Netherlands  •••• 

: 

March 

1       169  I 

202  : 

126  , 

65 

March 

t        Ih  I 

13  : 

Ih  : 

10 

April 

I       157  : 

158  : 

18  : 

1 

Febiniary 

I       227  1 

173  s 

158  : 

82 

March 

:       113  : 

109  ! 

80  : 

31 

Switzerland  • • • • 

1 

April 

:       1U2  ! 

12U  : 

87  ! 

33 

United  Kingdom  • 

: 

April 

:    1,621  : 

931  : 

680  t 

328 

t 
s 

!  ^'^^^  1 

U,289  J 

2M1  ; 

l,U8l^ 

Sources  I    Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  Cotton 
Division  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service* 
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BRITISH  AEEANGEOTTS  FOR  COTTON  BUYIInFG,  1953-'5^  1/ 

!Phe  system  of  procedures  nnder  which  cotton  is  to  "be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  1953~5^  season  v/as  announced  "by  the  President  of  the 
British  Soard  of  Trade  on  June  18,  1953.    '^'^^  announcement  took  the  form  of 
government  approval  and  presentation  "before  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  report 
"by  the  Cotton  Import  Review  Committee  which  had  "been  appointed  on  March  10, 
1953*  jointly  "by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Ministry  of  Supply.    The  Committee 
was  charged  'Ho  consider  v/hether,  within  the  framev/ork  of  the  report  of  the 
Cotton  Import  Committee  2/,  any  change  would  "be  desir3."ble  in  the  o"bli  gat  ions 
and  duties  at  present  imposed  on  the  Raw  Cotton  Commission,  with  respect  in 
particular  to  the  supply  of  cotton  and  provision  of  cover  3,/  ^0  the  United 
Kingdom  cotton  industry;  and  to  make  recommendations."    The"  report  is  of 
interest  in  exporting  countries  chiefly  "because  it  delineates  the  privileges 
of  importers  and  the  procedures  to  "be  followed  in  the  second  season  (1953^5^) 
in  which  spinners  have  "been  granted  the  option  of  "buying  their  raw  cotton  from 
the  Raw  Cotton  Commission  or  of  importing  on  their  individual  accounts,  using 
merchants  in  their  discretion. 


In  a  "broad  sense,  the  present  system,  which  has  "been  in  effect  since 
Septem"ber  1,  1952,  is  to  "be  continued  through  the  new  season.    In  substance 
it  consists  of  two  definite  "but  related  parts,  viz:    (l)  regulations  governing 
procurement  of  cotton  and  (2)  regulations  governing  the  provision  of  cover, 
i.e.  price  protection. 

Procurement 

With  respect  to  procurement,  spinners  are  to  "be  permitted  as  heretofore  to 
elect  to  take  their  cotton  for  the  season  from  the  Raw  Cotton  Commission  or  to 
"contract  out,"  i.e.,  to  import  on  their  own  account*    Four  groups  of  cotton 

YJ    Based  on  a  report  "by  William  Kling,  First  Secretary,  American  Em"ba3sy,  London, 
and  other  material.    This  is  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  article  on  this 
su"bject  which  appeared  in  the  June  8,  1953.  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and 
Marlcets, 

2/  Appointed  December  1951.  its  principal  function  was  to  recommend  regulations 
under  which  cotton  was  to  "be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  1952-53 
season, 

2/    Protection  against  price  changes.    In  the  original  concept,  cover  constituted 
an  o"bligation  to  supply  cotton  of  a  stated  quality  at  a  fixed  price  at  a 
future  time. 


are  designated.    Group  I  is  Anerican  type;  Group  II,  Egyptian  type;  Group  III, 
Peruvian  and  Californian;  and  Group  IV,  West  Indian  Sea  Island.    (For  details 
by  growths,  see  page  5.)    Spinners  may  opt  to  "contract  in*^  (i.e.,  elect  to 
purchase  from  the  Commission)  for  any  one  or  more  groups  and  "contract  out" 
for  the  others.    Furthermore,  companies  operating  more  than  one  mill  unit  may 
opt  to  "contract  out"  or  "contract  in"  separately  for  each  unit.    Once  the 
choice  is  made,  however,  it  must  stand  for  the  season.    This  is  in  contrast 
with  a  current  regulation  which  b^s  permitted  changing  in  1952-53  from  one 
source  of  supply  to  the  other.    Spinners  are  given  until  July  11  to  declare 
their  options  with  respect  to  Groups  I,  II,  and  IV,  and  until  September  1  \d.th 
respect  to  Group  III.    Spinners  who  "contract  out"  for  the  first  time  in  1953-5^ 
are  to  be  given  access  to  the  stocks  of  the  Raw  Cotton  Commission  in  the  early 
months  of  the  new  season  (1953-5^)  until  they  have  acquired  sufficient  stocks 
of  their  own. 

The  Cotton  Import  Review  Committee  estimates  that  during  the  1952-53  season 
30  percent  of  total  imports  were  "contracted  out"  and  will  thus  be  on  private 
account,    !^  groups  the  estimated  percentages  are  J 


The  Committee  in  its  report  contemplates  the  possibility  that  in  1953-5^ 
number  of  "contractors  out"  will  exceed  that  of  "contractors  in." 

The  Raw  Cotton  Commission  will,  however,  purchase  the  entire  exportable 
surpluses  in  Nigeria,  Aden,  Nyasaland,  and  Grenada  (West  Indies)  and  will  siqjply 
them  both  to  "contractors  in"  and  to  "contractors  out"  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  use  them.    Open  licenses  (unlimited  in  quantity)  will  be  granted  for  the 
importation  of  cotton  from  "sterling"  sources  as  heretofore  and  additionally  for 
cotton  from  "nonsterling  nondollar"  sources.    Cotton  from  "dollar"  sources  will 
again  be  subject  to  import  license,  which  will  be  related  to  transferable 
"entitlements"  issued  to  spinners  in  proportion  to  their  historical  consumption. 
(Countries  classified  as  dollar,  sterling,  and  "nonsterling  nondollar" ^ are  shown 
on  page  5,) 

The  conditions  of  procurement  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  a  statement 
circulated  in  May  by  the  Ministry  of  Supply  to  the  cotton  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  which  the  following  excerpt  is  taken: 

"Notification  of  Options  for  Groups  I,  II,  and  IV 

"As  before,  the  option  vdll  be  exercised  separately  for  each  of  the  four 
groups  of  cotton.    The  choice  is,  for  each  group,  between  buying  all  your 
cotton  privately  (using  merchants  at  your  discretion)  and  obtaining  your 
requirements  wholly  through  the  Haw  Cotton  Commission.    The  second  . 
contract ing-out  period  for  Groups  I,  II,  and  IV  is  the  twelve  months  from 
1st  September,  1953 f  *o  31st  August,  195^.  and  notice  of  your  intention  to 


Group  I  (American  type)  

Group  II  (Egyptian  type),  

Group  III  (Peruvian  and  Californian) 
Group  IV  (West  Indian  Sea  Island)... 


35  percent 
15  percent 

36  percent 
Sk  percent. 
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contra,ct  out  or  to  "b-uy  from  the  Cdmmission  is  required  by  11th  July. 
1953tfor  these  three  groups.    YoU  are  therefore  asked  to  notify  the 
Board  of  Trade  Regional  Office  in  Manchester  on  the  enclosed  form  of 
your  intentions  in  respect  of  G-roups  I,  II,  and  IV  hy  that  date. 
Further  copies  of  the  option  form  may  he  o^btained  from  the  Regional 
Office. 

"Group  III 

"As  the  second  contrac ting-out  period  for  Group  III  cottons  (Peruvian 
and  Calif ornian)  does  not  start  until  1st  January,  195^.  yov.  vrill  not 
"be  asked  to  declare  your  choice  in  respect  of  this  group  until 
Septemher,  when  a  separate  notification  will  "be  sent  to  you. 

"Relaxation  of  Restrictions ■  on  Imports  of  Nonsterling  i?Tondollar  Cotton 

"It  h^s  "been  decided  that  imports  of  nonsterling  nondollar  cotton  will 
"be  allowed  without  any  quantitative  limit  next  season,  a.>3  are  imports  oX 
sterling  area  cotton  at  present.    This  means  that  no  entitlements  will 
"be  issued  for  these  cottons.    Instead,  contracting-out  spinners,  and 
merchants,  will  "be  a"ble  to  apply  for  Open  Individual  Licenses  to  import 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  cotton  originating  in  and  consigned  from 
nonsterling  nondollar  countries  during  the  year  "beginning  1st  Septem"ber, 
1953. 

"Contractors- out  for  the  current  season  have  already  been  informed  that 
the  facility  will  "be  availa'ble  to  them  from  June  1st  next, 

''Calcilation  of  Dollar  Entitlements 

"As  a  result  of  the  above  relaxation,  the  only  entitlements  required  in 
1953-5^  will  be  for  dollar  cotton.    Individual  dollar  entitlements  will 
be  calculated  on  a  similar  basis  to  that  used  last  year.    That  is  to  say, 
for  each  spinner  who  contracts  out  for  Group  I  a  notional  total  entitlement 
will  be  worked  out  in  relation  to  his  total  consumption  of  Group  I  growths 
in  the  base  period  (i.e.  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  March,  1953)  ♦  ari<i 
his  dollar  entitlement  v/ill  be  arrived  at  by  applying  a  fixed  percentage 
(which  will  be  the  same  for  everyone)  to  this  notional  entitlement.  The 
Raw  Cotton  Commission's  dollar  entitlement  will  be  calculated  in  the  same 
way. 

"Dollar  entitlenffints  will  continue  to  be  transferable  among  contracting- 
out  spinners  and  merchants,  and  will,  as  at  present,  be  available  for  the 
purchase  of  dollar  cotton  in  any  group. 

"Advance  Issue  of  Entitlements 


"Spinners  will  receive  their  provisional  dollar  entitlements  as  soon  as 
possible  after  options  have  been  declared.  (The  entitlements  cannot  be 
finally  calculated  until  September  when  actual  end-season  stocks  are  known.) 


In  order  to, ensure  contimilty  of  supplies,  some  spinners  may  wish  to 
conclude  forward  contracts  in  July  and  August  for  delivery  and  payment 
after  1st  September.    To  facilitate  this,  spinners  vdll  "be  able  to  use 
up  to  50  percent  of.  their  provisional  dollar  entitlements  to  obtain 
import  licenses  in  advance.    The  licenses  will  not  "be  valid  for  import 
before  1st  September,  nor  will  the  transfer  of  currency  abroad' be  ' 
permitted  before  that  date,  although  it  will  be  possible  to  buy  foreign 
currency  forward  or  to  open  credits  in  advance. 

^^Irrevocability  of  Options 

"Options  once  expressed  may  not  be  reversed  in  the  course  of  the 
contracting- out  period.    Ihe- provision  in  the'  current  season,  whereby 
spinners  may  contract  in  again  btefore  the  end  of  the  contract ing-out  year 
if  they  wish,  was  intended  only  as  a  safeguard  for  the  first  experimental 
period  of  the  return  to  private  importing.    It  will  not  be  repeated  in 
the  second  contract ing-out  period, 

"Comibines 

^\Ajx  organization  which  keeps,  or  is  prepaj:*ed  to  keep,  separate  records 
and  stocks  for  each  of  its  coinponent  units  may  make  a  separate  option  for 
each  unit.    If  there  are  a. number  of  such  units  in  a  combine,  every  unit 
need  not  make  the  same  option. 

"Access  to  Raw  Cotton  Commission's  Stocks 

"Spinners  Who  contract  out  for  the  first  time  from  1st  September,  1953* 
in  any  group  may  find  that  they  cannot  make  their  own  arrangements  for 
new  purchases  quickly  enough  to  ensure  continuity  of  supplies  to -their 
mills  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.    The  Raw  Cotton  Commission  will, 
.therefore,  be  prepared  to  supply  such  spinners  with  cotton  to  bridge  the 
gap  until  their  direct  purchases  begin  to  arrive.    The  Commission  will  not 
undertake  to  supply  more  than  three  months'  consumption,  inclusive  of  b8>le 
cotton  at  the  mill,  in  this  way.    Dollar  cotton  will  be  supplied  only 
agadnst  the  surrender  of  an  entitlement .    Spinners  who  contracted  out  in 
.195?-"53  have  received  sufficient  entitlement  to  enable  them  to  build  up 
an. adequate  ehd-»se«son  stock  and  will  not,  therefore,  be  entitled  to  draw 
on  th6  Commission's  stocks, 

"Bulk-Bought  Cottons 

"In  1953^5^  the  Raw  Cotton  Commission  will  be  buying  the  whole  exportable 
surpluses  of  Nigeria,  Aden,  Nyasaland,  and  Grenada  under  existing  contracts. 
It  will  be  prepared  to  supply  contract ing-oiit  spinners  who  use  these  grov/ths 
with  a  reasonable  share  of  available  supplies  at  its  normal  selling  prices. 

"Imports  by  Merchants 

"Facilities  will  be  continued  next"  season  to  enable  merchants  to  import  a 
certain  amount  of  dollar  cotton  on  their  own  account  for  eventual  sale  to 


spinners  against  surrender  of  entitlements.    As  explained  in  the  paragraph 
entitled  'Relaxation  of  Restrictions  on  Imports  of  Nonsterling  Nondollar 
Cotton,'  merchants  will  "be  free  to  import  as  much  nonsterling  nondollar 
cotton,  as  well  as  sterling  cotton,  as  they  v.lsh." 


G-roups  and  Currency  Sources  of  Cotton  as  Defined 
  "by  the  British  Ministry  of  Supply 


Group  I  ( American-Upland 
type)  


Source 


Group  II  (Egyptian  type),,,.. 


Group  III  (Peruvian  and 
Calif  ornian) »  , 


Group  IV  (Sea  Island) 


St  erling  area  -, 


Dollar  arqa 


: 


British  West  Africa 
British  East  Africa 
(excluding  B.P.52) 
India 
Pakistan 
Burma, 
Iraq 
Cypras 


Aden 

Uganda  B.P.52 


West  Indies 


'United  States • 
'  ( excluding 

-  Calif ornian) 
Mexico 

El  Salvador  . 
ITicaragua 


Haiti. 


United- States  : 
( Calif  orniaji) 


Nonsterling 
nondo liar  area 


Argentina 

Brazil 

( excluding 
Serido) 

Paraguay 

Belgian  Congo 

French  Equa- 
torial Africa 

America,n  Seed 
Sudan 

China 

Iran 

Syria 

Turkey 

Greece 

U.S.S.R. 

Sgypt 
Sudan 

( excluding 
■American 
seed) 
Brazil  ( Serido) 


Peru 
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Cover 

Announcenent  of  the  British  Government's  program  for  the  1953-5^  season 
was  withheld  until  the  Cotton  Import  Review  Committee  could  arrive  at  a  con^- 
elusion  Djnd  make  recommendations  concerning  the  responsi"bilities  of  the  Raw 
Cotton  Commission  with  respect  to  "cover"  under  the  conditions  of  trade 
anticipated  in  the  new  season.    The  decision  is:that  the  Commission  shall 
afford  cover  in  1953^5^  again  to  all  spinners  vrhether  "contracting  irJ'  or 
"contracting  cPlt,"  as  has  "been  done  in  1952-53.         to  importing  merchants. 
This  decision  was  reached  on  the  ground  that  the  "provision  of  futures  cover" 
is  "essential  to  most  of  the  Lancashire  spinning  industry"  but  that  the 
reestatlishment  of  a  hedge  market  in  the.  United  Kingdom  is  as  yet  impractical, 
inasmuch  as^  sterling  is  not  yet  completely  converti"ble  and  restrictions  continue 
in  effect  on  imports  of  cotton  from  dollar  sources;    That  the  Rav/  Cotton  Com- 
mission should  continue  to  provide  cover  was  teJcen;  to  he  the  most  practical 
choice  of  a^. numher  of  alternative  measures,  although  v/ith  a- reservation  that 
"it  is  intrinsically  undesirable  that  cover  for  private  trade  should  be  pro- 
vided at  the  risk  of  public  funds."    In  the  governitent '  s  statement  to  the 
Commons  it  was  intimated  that  after  1953-5^  cover  at  the  expense  of  public 
funds  may  not  be  available  to  importers  operating  tn  private  account.  Pending 
the  possible  development  of  some  other  mechanism  for  price  protection,  the 
merchajiting, end  supply  sections  of  the  Raw  Cotton  Commission  are  to  be 
separately  operated,  thus  making  possible  a  precise  accounting  of  the  cost  of 
providing  cover  to  the  industry.    The  merchanting  section  of  the  Commission 
is  to  have  facilities  for  insuring  its  risks  with  the  cover  section. 

Various  technical  changes  in  the  cover  arrangements  have  been  tho^oght 
necessary  in  1953-5^  d'je,  among  other  things,  to  the  fact  that  vdth  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  "contracting  out"  end  vdth  it^  anticipated  smaller  stock 
holdings  the  Commission  may  be  less  able  to  afford  protection  on  particular 
qualities  of  cotton,  and  due  .also  to  the  fact  that  'governments  of  some  cotton- 
exporting  countries  have  tied  their  selling  prices  -to  New  York  futures. 
Importers  are  to  have  the  choice,  however,  as  heretofore,  of  cover  "at  the 
Commission's',  current  symbol  price"  of  a  particular  :growth  or  at  the  sterling 
e^5Uivalent  of  New  York  futures. 

Through  1953-5^.  "cover"  is  to  be  afforded  only  on  cotton  bought  for 
..con-sumption  dn  the  United  Kingdom  and  only  to  those"  spinners  or  merchajits  who 
can  show  an  actual  insurable  Interest,  but  importers  will  not  be  required  to 
insure  the  viiole  of  their  business. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  •  NOTES--C'0TTON 


The  following  information  has  been  received  from  Carl  C.  Campbell, 
Marketing  Specialist,  Fbreign  Agricultural  Service,  who  is  making  a  survey 
of  the  market  for  United  States  cotton  in  Asia. 


SINGAPORE  A>TD  EALAYA 

The  governments  in  Singapore  and  Malaj^a  are  very  stable^  and  even 
though  the  Communist  guerillas  are  still  causing  some  trouble  in  the  Malay 
States,  the  situation  has  im.proved  considerably  within  the  past  year-. 
Given  a  little  more  time,  it  is  considered  that  the  lawless  elements  can 
b©  brought  under  control.    Y/hen  this  is  accomplished,  businessmen  v/ill  have 
more  confidence  and  it  is  believed  that  productive  facilities  will  be  improved 
and  expanded* 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  expand  food  production  in  Malaya  so  that 
Malaya  and  Singapore  will  be  self*suffici©nt  in  food.    It  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  the  rubber  growers  can  produce  greater  quantities  of  rabber  with 
less  effort  if  they  implant  their  acrease  v/ith  "blooded  stocks"  trees  and 
it  is  expected  that  such  action  v/ill  be  taken  by  most  growers  as  soon  as 
the  lawless  elements  have  been  subdued  and  the  competition  from  synthetic 
rubber  can  be  more  accurately  forecast. 

Whereas,  the  prosperity  of  Malaya  as  a  whole  is  governed  by  the  exports 
of  rubber  and  tin,  the  prosperity  of  Singapore  is  dependent  upon  the  volume 
of  entrepot  trade  that  can  be  carried  on  with  the  surrounding  area,  viz., 
Java,  S^jmatra,  etc.    Singapore  merchants  generally  buy  raw  materials  from 
the  surrounding  area  and  resell  these  materials  to  various  countries  and 
buy  manufactured  products  from  various  countries  and  resell  them  to  the 
surrounding  area.    Although  some  people  object  to  paying  "middleman  profits," 
it  is  considered  that  in  most  cases  the  Singapore  merchant  provides  valuable 
services,  such  as  providing  a  means  of  financing  while  the  goods  are  in  transit, 
and  supplying  commercial  "know-how."    These  two  services  in  fact  make  the 
Singapore  merchant  "essential"  if  trade  is  to  be  carried  on  in  any  volume 
between  this  area  and  the  rest  of  the  world*  i 
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So  far  this  year,  Indonesia  has  been  limiting  imports  and,  just  recently, 
has  put  in  a  regulation  prohibiting  imports  from  entrepot  points,  so  it  is 
estimated  that  Singapore's  trade  Yj-ill  be  from  25  percent  to  50  percent  below 
last  year»    The  high  prices  for  rubber  and  tin  during  part  of  1950  and  1951 
caused  a  boom  in  Malaya,  especially  in  Singapore,  and  the  drop-off  in  trade 
so  far  this  year  is  noticed  particularly.    The  Government  of  Singapore  planned 
to  license  the  import  of  $U0  million  Straits  dollars  (about  $13*3  million  U«S« 
of  cotton  textiles  from  Japan  during  January-June  of  this  year,  but  as  of 
May  31,  only  around  $12  million  had  been  applied  for  and  only  about  |6  million 
had  actually  been  imported*    The  program  for  the  whole  year  called  for  $80  mil 
lion  of  cotton  textiles  from  Jap an » 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  conditions  in  Malaya  will  ever  repeat  the 
boom  conditions  that  existed  in  1950  and  195l>  but  trade  should  pick  up 
substantially  if  conditions  in  the  surrounding  area  improve.    As  pointed  out 
before,  Singapore's  prosperity  depends  upon  trade  with  the  surrounding  area 
and  trade  can  thrive  only  when  conditions  within  the  -area  are  good,  whereas 
at  present,  the  uncertainty  and  lack  of  confidence  in  the  international 
situation  appear  to  be  depressing  trade  especially  in  the  raw  material  produc- 
ing countries.    However,  it  is  pointed  out  that  at  present  some  goods  which 
would  normally  have  been  "channeled"  through  Singapore  to  Indonesia  are  being 
shipped  directly  from  the  source  to  Indonesia  because  of  the  policy  Indonesia 
recently  adopted  regarding  trade  with  entrepot  ports* 

Based  upon  "normal  conditions,"  inventories  of  textiles  in  Singapore  are 
not  high  todaj^,  but  present  inventories  may  be  too  high  if  Indonesia  continues 
her  policy  of  prohibiting  trade  with  entrepot  ports* 

Most  trading  firms  in  Singapore  are  reasonably  strong  financially,  but 
in  recent  months  a  fe?;  trading  firms  in  Singapore  have  become  insolvent. 

The  Malayan  Textile  Mills,  Ltd.,  opened  a  10, 000-sp indie  spinning  mill 
in  Singapore  a  few  months  ago.    It  is  anticipated  that  the  mill  will  use  700 
bales  of  cotton  monthly  and  it  is  planned  to  use  American  cotton.  Unfortu** 
n^tely,  out  of  the  first  three  shipments  received,  the  mill  claims  "shy  ship- 
ment" in  tv/o  cases,  and  the  disputes  are  currently  being  negotiated  v/ith  the 
American  shippers©    The  yarn  whicri  the  mill  will  spin  will  be  shipped  acress 
the  Straits  to  the  Malay  State  of  Johore,  v/here  it  will  be  woven  into  fabrics. 
This  is  being  done  in  order  to  obtain  tariff  benefits  as  the  duty  on  shipments 
of  fabric  from  the  Colony  of  Singapore  into  the  Malay  Stages  is  higher  than 
the  duty  on  yam.    Chinese  capital  from  Hong  Kong  is  financing  the  mill,  and 
if  this  textile  mill  proves  successful  it  is  anticipated  that  others  will  be 
established  in  Singapore* 

The  Government  of  Singapore  is  encouraging  industrial  development  in 
the  Colony  as  it  is  concerned  about  the  future,  because  if  the  Government 
of  Indonesia  continues  to  prohibit  imports  from  entrepot  ports,  Singapore's 
trade  may  decrease  to  such  a  degree  that  the  colony  might  develop  a  serious 
unemployment  problem,    Tnerefcre,  the  Government  is  encouraging  industrial- 
ization in  the  Colony  in  order  to  provide  additional  employment  opportunities. 
In  addition,  if  commodities  are  manufactured  in  the  Colony,  the  Colony  then 
becomes  an  "original"  source  and  the  policy  prohibiting  trade  with  entrepot 
ports  would  not  apply  to  items  manufactured  in  the  Colony. 
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ACTmTY  SLOWED  IM  CANADIA?J  COTTON  TEXTILE  H^DUSTRY 


Mill  Consumption 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  Canada  declined  from  36,000  bales  (of  500  pounds 
gross)  in  April  to  30,000  in  May  and  to  28,000  in  June.    A  further  decline  in 
July  was  anticipated  as  inventories  of  goods  accumulated.    Consumption  during 
August-June  1952-53  totaled  347,000  bales,  and  for  the  entire  year  it  is 
expected  to  am.ount  to  nearly  370,000  bales,  compared  with  343,000  (reduced  by 
3-month  strike)  in  1951-52  and  480,000  in  1950-51.    Some  mills  may  close  longer 
than  the  usual  2  weeks  for  vacations  this  summer. 


:  Month 


Table  I. — CANADA:    Cotton  consumption  and  indices  for 
•  1951-52  and  1952-53 


(Index  1935-39  =  100) 
1951-52' 


August . . . , 
Septeinber, 
October. . , 
November. < 
December. , 
January. . . 
February. , 
March. . . . , 
April . . . , , 

May  , 

June  , 

July. , . . . . 


Total, 


a/  Estimated. 

Source:    Cotton  Institute  of  Canada. 


1952-53 


Bales 

:  .Index 

:  Bales 

:  Index 

27,882  ! 

{      110.9  ' 

:  22,674- 

\  BB^a 

33,384  ' 

!     130.8  1 

:       30,364  .  . 

I ,  iia..Q 

35,642  J 

:     139.9  J 

i       36,240  .     .  .  .! 

:  . .  139..7. 

33,708  ! 

\  ^  131.8  1 

t       30,716  ..  : 

:     1.1.9  ..4 

27,029  : 

!     106.2  : 

t       33,256."  ! 

!  130.5 

31,067  1 

121.1  J 

!      33,769   •  1 

132,3 

29,968  J 

:      115.9  ' 

:       33,023  • 

:  128.9 

30,938  ! 

:      120.1  J 

1       32,971  : 

:  130.0 

25,477  : 

\       99.4  ■ 

:       35,852     .  I 

:  141.0 

23,239  - 

:       91.4  : 

!       29,735  : 

:  118.1 

20,590  ; 

t       82.1  3 

:       28,494  1 

i  114.9 

23,964  t 

:       94.4  J 

:       20,000    a/  t 

342,888  ; 

'     367,094  I 

Based  on  a  report  by  Miss  Louise  Schaffner,  American  Embassy,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


The  reduction  in  mill  operations  of  goods  is  attributed  to  a  general  do"wn- 
trend  in  business  and  to  increased  imports  of  cotton  goods  and  ready-bo-wear 
apparel  from,  the  United  States,    The  industry  would  welcome  a  return  to  a 
stronger  United  States  dollar  ^vniich  would  tend  to  make  United  States  goods  more 
costly  in  terms  of  Canadian  dollars.    Most  mills  hold  stocks  of  cotton  suffi- 
cient to  cover  requirements  as  far  ahead  as  October  (some  cases ,  December}  and 
are  showing  lit-tle  interest  in  nevz-crop  cotton. 

Cotton 


Lnports  oi  cotton^  amounting  to  259,000  bales  duriiig  August-March  1952-53 j 
were  approximately  equal  to  the  255^000  bales  imported  dm'ing  a  similar  period 
a  year  ago.    However ^  there  has  been  some  shift  this  year  from  United  States 
cotton  to  lower-priced  foreign  growths.    Imports  from  the  United  States  declined 
from  243,000  bales  during  the  first  8  months  of  1951-52  to  209,000  in  the 
corresponding  1952-53  period.    Imports  from  Mexico  rose  from  12,000  to  28,000 
bales  and  those  from  Lgypt  increased  from  288  to  19-^400  bales. 


Table  II. — C.^^I-Dia:    Imports  of  cotton  by  country  of  origin, 
averages  1934-38  and  1945-49;  xiUgust-Karch  1952-53 

"^th  comparisons 


1/'    If  any,  included  in  "Others." 
2/    Less  than  500  bales. 
Compiled  from  official  sources. 


Country 
of  origin 

:              lear  begirjiing  ii.ugust  1 

:      ri.ugust -March 

:  leverages 

:  1950-51 

i  1951-52 

:  1951-52 

;  1952-53 

:  1934-38 

:  1945-49 

United  States  ; 

Mexico.  ,  J 

Brazil  ^ ...... . 

Peru  

Sgypt..* 

India  : 

Others. .....  r  ! 

Total  ; 

:    1^000  - 

:    1,000  : 

!  1,000 

:    1,000  ' 

:  1^000 

;    bales  : 
279  : 

I 

7  : 

.    1  : 

1  ; 

:    bales  j 

:      295  J 
I       79  : 
16  : 

2/  1 
J.  : 

.3  : 

-1  ! 

:    bales  ; 
t     445  ' 

:        62  : 
"       2/'  : 
'   .      1  : 

•  H  ' 

.    2/  J 
1  : 

:    bales  t 

:  300  : 
!  31  : 
:         0  : 

:  2/ 
:       2/   -  : 

i    bales  ! 

:      243  i 
:        12  ; 

0  ; 
.....2/  , 
.     ..2/  , 
I.    .   .0  1 
:         0  ! 

;  bales 

:  209 
:  28 

'  H 

'  2/ 
t  19 
!  3 
=  2/ 

288  ; 

-    395  : 

■  509  : 

331  ■  ' 

:  255  ' 

259 

Mexican  cotton  is  usually  offered  in  Canada  at  a  discount  of  2  .cents  a 
pound  or  more  under  prices  for  .-jnerican.     In  recent  weeks  small  quantities  of 
new-crop  Hatamoros  (source  of  most  Mexican  cotton  received  -in-  Canada)  cotton 
have  been  offered  in  Canada  at  about  one  cent  a  pound  discount  under  American 
prices  but  mills  are  showing  little  interest  in  any  new  purchases. 
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Cotton  imports  from  Egypt  have  seldom  reached  1,000  bales  in  a  year  except 
during  the  first  3  years  of  'iorld  V/ar  II  when  stock  piling  for  military  goods 
resulted  in  imports  of  Egyptian  cotton  ranging  from  14,000  to  21,000  bales 
annually.    Increased  interest  in  Egyptian  cotton  (nshmouni  variety)  during  the 
current  season  is  attributed  to  the  exceptionally  low  prices  at  which  it  has 
been  offered  by  the  Egj^'ptian  Government  since  November  1952  when  a  new  pricing 
policy  was  initiated.    Ashmouni  (Good  Grade),  which  normally  commands  a  sub- 
stantial premium  over  similar  grades  of  rjneri can-Upland,  has  been  offered  since 
February  1953  at  5  percent  (about  1.7  cents)  above  near-month  New  York  futures 
for  Middling  15/l6  inch. 

A  further  reduction  in  price  is  effected  through  a  system  of  Import 
Entitlements  under  which  an  Egyptian  cotton  exporter  may  retain  as  much  as 
75  percent  of  the  foreign  currency  received  from  a  shipment  'jf.  cotton,  and  is 
given  an  entitlement  to  import  goods  of  approved  kinds  to  an  equivalent  value. 
These  entitlements  are  negotiable  and  are . frequently  sold  to  Egyptian  importers 
for  prices  high  enough  to  permit  cotton  exporters  to  meet  competition  by 
discounting  their  selling  prices  to  foreign  buj'-ers  as  much  as  10  percent. 

IHiTO  Montreal  mills  are  reported  to  have  bought  about  25,000  bales  (500 
pounds  each)  of  Egyptian  cotton  earlier  this  year  to  substitute  for  California 
cotton  of  I-I/32  to  I-I/16  inches  in  staple  length.    One  mill  reported  difficulty 
in  adjusting  equipment  to  use  Egyptian  cotton  but  the  other  anticipated  no 
difficulty. 

Imports  of  South  American  cotton  in  the  first  8  months  of  the  current 
season  amounted  to  only  329  bales  but  about  13,000  bales  of  Argentine  cotton 
purchased  in  February  had  not  arrived  at  the  end  of  March  (latest  month  for 
which  trade  data  are  available).    Negotiations  for  Brazilian  cotton  were 
unsuccessful  because  no  mutually  satisfactory  price  could  be  arrived  at. 

Raw  Cotton  Stocks 

Stocks  of  cotton  held  by  mills  in  Canada  on  January  31,  1953,  amo^onted  to 
67,000  bales  (about  2  months'  requirements)  but  apparently  have  increased  in 
recent  months  as  data  on  imports  through  March,  United  States  exports  through 
June  (New  York  Cotton  Exchange),  and  known  purchases  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
March  indicate  that  imports  through  May  probably  exceeded  consumption  by  15,000 
to  20,000  bales. 

A  broker  who  recently  visited  the  smaller  Ontario  cotton  mills  reports 
that  they  have  cut  back  production  to  the  point  where  their  current  stocks  of 
raw  cotton,  once  sufficient  for  use  into  September,  are  now  probably  enough  to 
last  into  December.    To  a  lesser  degree,  a  heavy  stock  position  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  mills  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 


Table  III. — CMADA:    Stocks  of  cotton  held  by  Canadian  mills 


Growth   •  ! 

:  Januar;^-  31,  1952  i 

\    July  31,  1952  \ 

:  January  31,  1953 

American.  ' 

Indian  , 

Egyptian. c  

Mexican.  

Peruvian. 
Sundries. 

''.  '        70,504  i 

:          .676  1 

:  244 

;  2,420 

:                19  J 

:                73  J 

\          50,434  i 

!-       -  339 
:  174 
:  8,525 
:  49 

5                80       ■  • 

:  58,156 
\  1,550 
:  3,228 
:  3,204 
:  19 
:  1,087 

Total  , 

:         73,936  [ 

:     59,601    ■ ; 

:  67,244 

Source:    Cotton  Institute  of  Canada. 


Current  Marketing  Situation  and  Outlook 

The  March  Quarterly  Cotton  Report  stated  that  the  cotton  textile  business 
in  Canada  had  recently  become  somewhat  more  stable,  that  mill  orders  were  in 
good  volume,  and  that  mill  activity  was  at  a  satisfactory''  rate.    Evidences  to 
the  contrary  began  to  appear  later  in  the  month,  and  since  then  the  downward 
trend  of  business  has  become  quite  narked.    Most  mills  have  cut  back  production. 
Some  of  the  smaller  Ontario  mills  are  said  to  be  working  three  days  a  week. 
One  of  the  larger  mills  in  eastern  Canada  has  reduced  its  output  by  20  percent, 
.another  very  large  establishment  is  currently  working  at  95  percent  of  normal 
capacity  but  is  admittedly  manufacturing  to  stock.    Inventories  are  heav;^'- 
throughout  the  primary  industry, .  . 

Demand  for  yams  and  piece  goods  is  for  nearby  requirements,  ^vith  customers 
insisting  upon  shoirb-term  delivery.    This  lack  of  trade  confidence  appears  to 
stem  to  some  extent  from  the  do^'^vnward  movement  of  raw  cotton  prices  during  the 
second  half  of  1952  and  from  the  prospect  of  heavy  carry-over  in  the  United 
States  and  another  large  American  crop  this  fall.    Producers  have,  in  some  cases, 
sought  to  meet  this  lack  of  trade  confidence  by  m£inufacturing  in  advance  of 
orders,  obviously  a  somewhat  risky  and  inefficient  expedient.    Another  expedient 
that  is  being  adopted  by  a  very  large  company  is  that  of  intensifying  its  sales 
program  with  the  emphasis  upon  specialized  selling  and  upon  a  long-range  program 
of  advertising  of  trade  marks  and  brand  names.    A  company  spokesman  has  described 
this  newly  launched  advertising  campaign  as  one  which  "for  scope  and  concen- 
tration has  never  before  been. equalled  in  our  industry."    It  has  been  necessi- 
tated, he  says,  by  the' repeated  loss  of  business  to  United  States  firms  whose 
nationally  advertised  products  have  become  familiar  to  Canadian  readers  of 
United  States  magazines. 

Several  of  the  principal  Canadian  cotton  mills  have  recently  issued  annual 
reports,  and  in  each  case  net  income  from  operations  is  well  belov/  that  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  the  drop  generally  exceeding  50  percent. 
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Until  recently,  the  principal  depressing  factor  in  the  industry  has  been 
the  low  textile  price  levt-l  and  reduced  operating  margin  which  have  resulted 
from  efforts  to  meet  United  States  distress  and  end-of-season  prices.  This 
situation  has  since  been  aggravated  by  a  drop  in  mill  orders. 

Cotton  Textile  Imports 

Imports  of  cotton  yarns  and  threads  and  of  cotton  piece  goods  increased 
substantially  during  the  first  three  months  of  1953  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1952,  according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Table  IV. — CANADA:    Cotton  piece  goods  and  yarn  imports 


:    January-March  1952  : 

:    January-March  1953 

:             Pounds  j 

i  Pounds 

i           1,546,920  J 
:           9,642,873  J 

s  2,783,902 
1  14,960,564 

;          11,189,793  : 

;  17,744,466 

Competition  From  Im.ports  of  United  States  Textiles 

Canadian  cotton  textile  spokesmen  appear  to  be  as  discouraged  v-dth 
business  conditions  today  as  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  textile 
recession  in  mid-1951.    They  blame  their  difficulties  upon  the  "persistent 
efforts  of  reputable  American  firms  to  move  part  of  their  output  into  this 
market  at  prices  existing  in  their  home  market  which  do  not  necessarily 
represent  full  cost  of  production." 

There  is  little  expectation  in  the  industry  that  the  present  government 
will  attempt  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff  structure.    The  hope  among 
cotton  manufacturers  is  that  the  balance  of  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  will  worsen  to  the  extent  that  the  Canadian  dollar  >all  return 
to  a  discount  in  relation  to  the  United  States  dollar,  affording  the  equivalent 
of  increased  tariff  protection. 

In  1952  Canada  imported  201  million  yards  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  the 
United  States  as  part  of  a  domestic  consumption  of  465  million  yards.    That  this 
rate  of  importation  is  continuing  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  imports  from 
the  United  States  of  gray  and  finished  fabrics  totaled  18,532,329  square  yards 
in  January  1953,  23,202,169  in  February,  and  20,533,311  in  March.     (These  monthly 
figures  are  obtained  by  the  Cotton  Institute  of  Canada  from  United  States  export 
data, ) 
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Other  Foreign  Competition 

Low-priced  Indian  coarse  cotton  sheeting,  ticking,  and  flannelette  are 
still  being  offered  in  this  market.    Cotton  piece  goods  from  Hong  Kong  are  also 
being  shown  here,  according  to  the  trade. 

Competition  From  the  Synthetics 

Rayon  yarns  are  increasingly  displacing  cotton  in  piece  goods  production. 
Rayon  has  entirely  displaced  cotton  in  tire  cord  manufacture,  and  rayon  staple 
fiber  is  said  to  be  making  inroads  into  the  insulation  field. 
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July  17,  1953 


The  following  information  was  obtained  by  Carl  C,  Campbell,  Marketing 
Specialist,  Foreign  Agricultiiral  Service,    ^^r•  Campbell  has  recently  returned 
to  V/ashington,  D.  C,  having  completed  the  survey  of  the  market  for  United  States 
cotton  in  Asia. 


INDONESIA 


Area  and  Population 

The  Republic  of  Indonesia  is  composed  of  over  3,000  islands  of  volcanic 
origin,  with  a  land  area  of  around  750,000  square  miles.    The  total  population 
is  estimated  to  be  70  to  75  million.    The  islands  are  very  fertile  and  the 
population  is  engaged  mostly  in  agriculture,  and  is  predominantly  Moslem. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  tropical  fruits  and  other  locally  produced  food, 
therefore,  extreme  poverty  is  not  as  prevalent  in  Indonesia  as  in  some  other 
Asiatic  countries. 

In  1952,  Indonesia  had  an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  and  even  though 
imports  have  been  restricted  in  1953,  it  is  expected  that  Indonesia  will 
experience  another  deficit  in  1953  as  exports  have  not  been  maintained  at 
the  expected  level.    In  order  to  restrict  imports  and  get  currency  out  of 
circxilation,  the  Government  requires  a  75  percent  deposit  when  import  letters 
of  credit  are  opened.    This  deposit  is  in  addition  to  the  margin  required  by 
the  banks  when  opening  credits. 


Explanation 

Visible  Exports 
Invisible  " 
Total  " 

Visible  Imports 
Invisible  " 

Total  «• 
Balance 


Balance  of  Trade 
(One  million  U.S.  dollars) 

1951 

4  1,068.1 

-  U3,8 


1952 


4 

T 


789.5 
69.8 

m3 


"  922.6 

T  19075 


r  ^92.5 

-  158.8 

-  1,051.7 

-  192.i^ 


2 


Although  some  commercial  financing  is  available  from  the  banks  at 
6  percent  per  annum,  financing  from  other  sources  costs  from  10  to  15  percent 
per  annum.    The  Government  has  restricted  utilization  of  commercial  financing 
in  order  to  reduce  imports  and  thereby  assist  in  eliminating  the  deficit 
balance  of  payments  position. 

Trade 

Although  Indonesia  has  a  sufficient  land  area  to  produce  its  needed 
foodstuffs,  under  present  conditions  about  15  percent  of  food  requirements 
must  be  imported.    In  addition,  over  80  percent  of  Indonesia's  textile  re- 
quirements must  be  imported, 


Indonesia;    Imports  of  specified  commodities,  1952  and  estimated  1953 


Item  ; 

!       Unit  I 

;      of  ; 

[      Measure  ] 

{          1952  1 

51953  (Estimated) 

;  Total,  J 
{    all  1 
!so\n*ces  J 

!    From  i 
i  United  s 
!  States  ! 

\  Total,  J 
!    all  ! 
{sources  i 

!  From 
{  United 
{  States 

;500  lb.  bale SI 

!  9,770" 

1  9,770: 

10,000: 

i  10,000 

{metric  tons  . 

i  7,3911 

;    n.a,  3 

!  7,000i 

Standard  cotton  fabrics  •  •  ! 

I 1,000  meters  ' 

1  396,105 

!    n.a.  i 

{  350,000; 

imetric  tons  s 

!     9,4.27  J 

{  9,000: 

!  7,200 

smetric  tons  : 

!  1,001. 

I  20j 

1,000. 

fmetric  tons  : 

.  1A5,032J 

,  50,651J 

t  U5,000: 

!  50,000 

{metric  tons    J  758, 900 i 
•  < 

'   ,      r-     -,  -■-             ^  J 

5    39, 950 J 

4 

»  i 

•  400,0001 

!  15,000 

In  addition  to  the  regular  import  duties,  Indonesia  levies  surcharges 
on  the.c.i.f,  value  of  imports  in  an  effort  to  discourage  imports.    On  luxuries, 
these  surcharges  amount  to  as  high  as  200  percent.    Some  importers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Indonesia's  imports,  on  a  value  basis,  during  1953  will  be  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  below  those  of  1952,  but  that  on  a  volume  basis  the 
degree  of  decrease  will  not  be  as  great  because  of  louer  prices. 

Raw  Cotton 

In  past  years,  it  is  estimated  that  some  years  Indonesia  produced  as 
much  as  20,000  bales  of  cotton  per  year.    However,  this  year  it  is  expected 
that  approximately  50,000  acres  will  be  devoted  to  cotton  and  that  the  crop 
will  be  around  12,500  bales  (500  pounds  gross).    All  of  the  cotton  that  is 
produced  in  Indonesia  is  consumed  locally. 

Production  of  Cotton  Textiles  in  Indonesia 

At  present,  there  are  approximately  61,000  cotton  spindles,  11,000  power 
looms,  and  over  72,000  hand  looms  in  Indonesia.    Although  72,000  hand  looms 
are  registered  with  the  Government,  it  is  believed  there  are  a  great  many 
more  which  are  not  registered.    It  is  estimated  that  8  to  9  million  pounds 


of  cotton  yarn  and  70  to  80  million  meters  of  cotton  fabric  are  produced 
annually  in  Indonesia,    One  of  the  first  industrialization  plans  of  the 
Government  contemplated  the  installation  of  250,000  additional  factory  spindle 
and  6,000  additional  power  looms  by  the  end  of  1953.    However,  to  date  only 
30,000  additional  spindles  have  been  purchased  and  it  appears  that  it  will  be 
some  months  before  these  will  be  installed.    Thus,  it  is  not  expected  that 
Indonesians  productive  capacity  in  textiles  v/ill  be  increased  significantly 
within  the  foreseeable  future,    Ebccept  for  rubber  and  tin,  Indonesia's 
production  of  exportable  commodities  is  far  below  prewar  averages. 
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The  following  infonnation  wap  obtained  by  Carl  C,  Carapbell,  rbxketing 
Specialist,  Foreign  /agricultural  ServiC'-^.    lir,  Ganpbell  has  recently  returned 
to  V/ashii^ton,  D.  C,,  having  completed  the  survey  of  the  mrket  for  United  States 
cotton  in  Asia,  . 


It  is  estimated  that  Thailand  has  ah  annual  import  requirerBnt  of  around 
2,5  million  pourds  of  cotton  yarn        about  100  raiJllon  yards  of  cotton  fjibric. 
Some  people  consider  that  the  fabric  import  requirement  approximates  150  million 
yards,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  figure  is  too  high  as  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  genersd  population  is  not  sufficient  to  eonsuine  such  a  quantity. 

Although  some  goods  niove  through  Thailand  to  Indocliina,  Malaya,  and 
other  nearby  areas,  entrepot  trade  is  not  v.n  important  factor  in  Thailand's 
over-all  trade. 

In  recent  months  a  number  of  trading  firms  have  taken  substantial  losses 
in  disposing  of  imported  goods,    A  fey  textile  dealers  have  gone  bankrupt 
during  this  period.    Although  inventories  are  still  on  the  high  side,  it  is 
considered  that  the  crisis  has  passed  a 3  busin'^ss  has  been  better  in  recent 
weeks  and  it  is  ei^pected  to  pi  ok  up  considerably  in  September  after  the  raiEQjr 
season  ends  ar^  g^-ods  can  move  into  the  interior  more  readily. 

Except  for  quota  restrictions  cn  a  fev  items,  there  are  no  restrictions 
on  irrports  at  the  present  time.    Foreign  exchange  can  be  freely  purchased  for 
any  purpose,  so  rertricted  availability  of  foreign  exchange  is  not  a  factor 
that  impedes  the  flov;  of  imports. 

The  Thailand  Goverment  has  siibstantial  rioldings  of  gold  and  foreign 
exchange .    It  is  estima.ted  that  there  holdings  are  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  Thailand  cirrency  in  circulation. 
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At  present,  there  are  about  35»000  cotton  spindles  and  1,000  pov;er  Iootis 
in  Thailand.    Although  there  are  a  number  of  hand  looms  in  the  country,  no 
information  is  readily  available  as  to  the  approximate  number. 

Considering  production  of  both  hand  a.nd  machine,  yearly  production  of 
yarn  is  estimated  at  6  to  8  million  pounds  and  fabric  at  30  to  40  million  yards 

Over  100,000  acres  of  raw  cotton  are  ciiltivated  annually  in  Thailard 
and  the  crop  approximates  25,000  to  30,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross).  However, 
only  around  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  crop  is  collected  for  mill  use  each  year 
and  the  balance  is  hand-spun,  used  for  wadding,  etc.    All  of  the  domestically 
produced  cotton  is  used  locally  and  none  is  exported.    It  is  not  anticipated 
that  cotton  production  will  be  expanded  to  any  great  degree  in  Thailand  as 
other  crops  can  be  produced  more  favorably. 

Around  2,000  to  4.>000  bales  of  cotton  are  imported  annually,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  indigenous  cotton  collected  for  mill  use  and  upon  the 
level  of  operations  of  the  spinning  mi.lls.    l^st  Imports  of  raw  cotton  hp-ve 
come  from  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  but  the  price  factor  could 
change  this  as  Thailand *s  production  of  yarn  is  in  coarse  counts  and  cotton 
from  nany  sources  could  be  used, 

Thailand  has  an  area  of  198,24.7  square  miles  and  is  a  very  fertile 
country  that  is  rich  in  natural  resources.    The  population  of  Thailand  is 
estimated  to  be  between  17  and  18  million  and  its  people  are  principally 
engaged  in  agriculture, 

Thailand  is  one  of  the  world's  principal  producers  and  exporters  of 
rice,  rubber,  tin,  and  teak,  but  the  gross  national  product  of  Thailand  is 
estimated  at  a  little  over  one  billion  United  States  dollars  per  year. 
Thailand  plans  to  enlarge  its  industrial  capacity  but  is  not  expected  to 
become  an  industrial  nation  for  many  years  to  come. 

Like  Singapore  and  Indonesia,  Thailand  experienced  a  recession  when 
rubber  and  tin  prices  dropped  after  the  "boom"  which  resulted  from  the 
fighting  in  Korea.    However,  it  is  considered  that  adjustments  have  been 
made  and  that  normal  conditions  can  be  expiected  unless  the  Korean  armistice 
sets  off  unexpected  influences  which  cause  widespread  disruptions  in  normal 
trade. 
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ERKATUM 

The  following  corrections  should  be  made  on  page  2,  first 
paragraph,  foiarth  sentence  of  FT  22-53,  Foreign  Karket  Notes  - 
Tobacco,  "Notes  on  the  Tobacco  Situation  in  the  Netherlands,"  by 
George  W,  Van  Dyne,  Marketing  Specialist,  issued  Au^st  14,  1953! 

Sentence  should  read  as  follow st 

"Imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from  26,9B2,COO 
pounds  in  1950  to  28,964,000  in  1951  but  decreased  to 
19,9S5,000  Dounds  in  1952/' 
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The  Cotton' Textile  Itidustiy  in  Japan  1/ 


'By  Carl  C,  Campbell, 
Iferketiftg  Specialist 


'U.  5,  D'EPAftTMENT  Of  AGRICULTURE 


Introduction 


The  cotton  textile  induistry- was  one  of  the  moot  Important  in  Japan 
during  the  prewar  yiears*    It  is  still  one  of  .Japan's  principal  industries 
although  it  has  nqt'  re:gained  its  prewar  importance,    Japan  was  the  foremost 
export  outlet  for  United  States  cotton  before  the  war,  "aiid  still  is  today. 
This  is  true  even  though  Japan's  cotton  textile  industry  has 'been  re-established 
at  only  slightly  pyer  half  its  former  size,   -Since  a.niimbef  <5f  countries  which 
formerly  imported  Jnabstantial  quantities  of  cotton  textiles  frdm"- Japan  now 
have  cotton  textile  industr5.es  Cf  their  own,,  it  is  not' anticipated  that  Japan 
will  export  cotton  textiles  at  anywhere  near,  the  prewar  volufiie.  Therefore, 
Japan  is  not  expected  to  pUrcha'se^  a^  much  United  States  cotton  as  she  did 
before  the  war.    However,  Japan  will  probably  continue*  to  be'  the'  biggest  im- 
porter of  "United  States  cotton.    If  United  States  cotton  3,s  j)riced  right, 
larger  quantities  probably  could  be  sold  to  'Japan,  for  generally .  speaking, 
the  Japanese  spinners  prefer  United  States  cotton  if  it  can  be  obtained  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Present  Statti^  of  Raw  Cotton  in  Japan 

Due  to  the  small  volume  of  exports,  cotton  textile  production  in  Japan 
has  been  limited  for  over  a  year  and  it  is  expected  that  this  limitation  on 
production  will  be  continued  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  unless  the  export 


JT Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition  with 
United  States  cotton  being  conducted  by  Mr,  Campbell  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  I-hrketing  Act,  Campbell  recently  spent  several  months 

in  Japan  to  report  on  the  cotton  market  there.    He  also  made  brief  surveys 
in  other  countries  of  Asia, 
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volume  increases  conf^iderably  in  the  coming  months.  The  estimated  raw  cotton 
position  for  this  season  is  as  follows: 


Table  1.  -  JAPAN:    Supplies  of  raw  cotton,  August  1, 
aid  estimated  for  August  1,  1953 

  (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight)  


1952 


Growth 


Inventory 
Aug.  1,»52 


Estimated 


Arrivals 
Aug.    1, '52. 
July  31, «53 


:Total  supply sConsumption 
:Aug.  1, «52-:Aug.  1,»52- 
:July  31, »53  :July  31,«53 


Inventory 
Aug.  1,»53 


;    i,coo  ; 

'      1  000 

• 
• 

l.COO  ' 

;    1,000  ; 

;  1,000 

[     bale  s  \ 

• 

[     bale  s  ! 

[  bales 

Anglo-Egyptian  SudanJ 

..,  0,1-  i 

• 
• 

1           9.2  i 

!  2.3 

Afghanistan 

•  • 

r  3.6 

• 

■  ^ 3.6- 

:           3,6  1 

Argentina  .  . 

• 

•  • 

!          1.5  / 

i          61.0  . 

1 

62.5  1 

I          20.0  . 

i  42.5 

:        12.8.  •! 

5  46*0 

• 

58.8 

:  27.0 

i  31.8 

I  11.2 

I  48.5 

• 
• 

59.7 

i  37.0 

:  22.7 

26.7  : 

83.5 

• 

110„2 

I          75.0  : 

35.2 

India  ,  ,  .  , 

i        39.1  J 

180.0 

• 
• 

219.1  i 

I        175.0  ■  i 

t     -  44.1 

5  21.0 

21.0  1 

12.0"  J 

! 9.0 

^fexico    ,  *  . 

» 

.  .  K       35.6  . 

i  493.5 

• 

.     52S^.l  i 

!        460.0    :  .  69.1 

Nicaragua  .  . 

•  • 

!           .9.9  : 

• 
• 

■  9.9 

!             5,0  .! 

4.9 

Pakistan  .  • ; • 

;  .    -109.x  .  J 

!   ..  .440.0  , 

• 

-« 

■  549,1  J 

420.0-  .! 

129.1 

Paraguay  '  ,  ... 

•  - 

I  -  . :  11.0  ■ 

* 

11,3  ^ 

i             11.0'  ! 

>   ■  0,3 

Peru  •     .  .  . 

• 

!"       ^4,.8  J 

t.  22.0 

• 
• 

26.8  J 

!      .  . 21.0  •  1 

!  ■   ^  5.8 

Turkejr  ;       .  , 

• 

5          1.2  .'^ 

;  ■  10.0 

• 

.rlli2  :J 

!                2.0-  ! 

5.  9.2 

Ugaiida  '     ,  , 

• 

18.4.  "! 

'  32*0 

• 

"50.4  ! 

5           .   :40,0  1 

1  10.4 

United  States 

*  • 

i.      '30Z.9'  . 

f-  .600,0 

• 

902.9  J 

,  .    :  -720.0  J 

!  182.9 

Other  .  ,  ^ 

4,3  ! 

:.  ■  5.0 

• 

.      9.3    I           7„4  s 

!■  .1.9 

Total  . 

• 

•  • 

\    568i0  ; 

'  '-  2,078,4 

• 

• .. 
e 

- 

2,646.4  , 

.  ■ .     ■  1 

'  2,045.2 

:  601.2 

Source f    Compiled  from  official ^nd  trade  sources*  -  ;•  . 

Note:  '  In  addition  to  the  above  raw  cotton^  it  is  estimated  that  Japan  will  consume 
from  60  to  70  thousand  bales  of  imported  cotton  wasted    The  consumption 
figures  for  raw  cotton  and  for  cotton  waste  n^ay.be.  inflated. a  little  as  it 
is  very  hard  to  determine  just  how  tmch -cotton' and  waste  is 'being  used  for 
non-spinning  purposes,  but  in  recent  months,  it.  appears , that  at  least 
■  10  tlious£iiH  are  being  c^^^  However, 

it-is  quite  apparent  that  the  total  cojisumption  of  raw  "cotton  will  exceed 
i'-S*  million  bales  unless  constmption  is  reduced  substantially  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  which  looks  highly  unlikely. 
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Balance  of  International  Payments  '  .  • 

••■  At  present  Japan  has  to  difficulty  balancing  her  payments.    This  is  due 
to  the  procurement  which  the  United  States  carries  out  in  Japan  in  support 
of  the  military  in  Korea,  and  of  the  security  forces  in  Japan,    For  the 
Japanese  fiscal  year  April  1,  1953  -  l^rch  31,  1954-,  it  is  estimated  that 
such  procurement  will  approximate  ^^4-53  million.    If  such  procurement  were 
substantially  reduced,  Japan  probably  i^rould  have  a  difficult  time  balancing 
her  payments.  .  ■  ■  _  .      -  :.r  r-.i  ■  . 

Industrial  Activity  and  the  National  Income.  , 

Considering  the  .  average  of  1934.-36  as  3,C0,  the  industrial  activity  index 
reached  157o2  in  Japan  in  March  1953  ►   While  the  overMall  manufacttiring  index 
was  14-9,8  during  March,  the  cotton  yarn  index  was  only  55 •  7  and  the  cotton 
fabric  index  was  only  66,5.    The  cotton  textile  indices  are  low  principally 
because  there  is  not  the  demand  for_  Japanese  cotton  textiles  today  that  there 
was  in  prewar,  years.  .  ■  •  .  I 

Basing  computations  on  the  prewar  commodity  price  level  (a  composite  of 
commodity  price,  producer  goods  price,' ahd* o^her  indices  for  1934.-36)  and  the 
average  for  the  Japanese  Government  fiscal 'years  1934.-36,  the  national  income 
index  for  the  Japanese  Government  fiscal  year  1951-52  was  115.9  and  the  abtual 
national  income  was  ^4.,  84-9,367,  COO,  000,  which  is  abput  14..  "billion  dollars  at 
the  official  exchange  rate  f or  the  yeni  'It  is 'estimated, that  the  1952-53 
index  was  slightly  higher  and  that  the  "1953-54.  index  wiLJ.  be  .about  the  same 
as  1952-53,  ' 

Foreign  Trade 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  eicpand  'foreign  trade  the  Japaaiese  Goverriment 
has  entered  intp  trade  and  financial  agreements  with  many  countries.  Some 
of  these  agreements  provide  for  trade  on  a  Dollar  cash  ba'si's,  some  on  a 
Sterling  cash  basis,  and  some  on  an  Open  Account  basis  with  periodical  settle- 
ment of  balances  in  a  mutually  acceptable  currency.    The  Japanese  Government 
considers  that  such  agreements  are  necessary  at  least  until  international 
currencies  become  convertible,  and  in  some  cases  even  after  that  time,  y; 

In  recent  months  foreign  trade  has  been  somewhat  depressed  due  to 
uncertainty  about  the  future  resulting  from  the  prolonged  Korean  tmce 
negotiations.    However,  over-all  trade  -is  expected  to  approximate  the  volume 
of  trade  during  the  past  year,  but  trade  goals  have  been  set  a  little  higher 
in  hopes  that  volume  of  trade  will  increase  whenever  the  international  political 
situation  becomes  stable.    This  might  result  if  the  Korean  negotiations  prove 
satisfactory.  -.1-  :  ■ 
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Estimated  quantities  of  certain  agricultural  commodities  wliich  Japan 
may  import  from  the  United  States  during  1953-54.,  as  compared  with  1952-53 
are  as  follov/s: 

■    Actual  imports  from        Estimated  imports  from 
■  ■    •     the  United  States  "  the  United  States 

-  April  1,  1^52-   .    V         April  1,  1953- 
Commodity  Karch  31,  1953  i^krch.31,  1954- 

.  •     -  .  ,  .•  .  .  -Mstric  Tons- 
Wheat  •  .1,136,000  9"C0,C00 
Barley  368,000-  ...         .            200,  COO  . 
Rice  2^2,000  -.  1/ 
•      Soybeans  •  288,000  .          250,000  (Beans) 
■  ,                              ■    '  .  .                ^   :    50,000  (Soybean 
'  .    ,  , .  cake) 
Tobacco  leaf  5,W  •        •            .  .  "  '  2,5Q0 

1/    It  is  anticipated  that  Japan  will  import  all  the  rice  that  is 
made  available  under  the  United  States  allocation  program*  ...  ... 

■   Ndt^:    The  foregoing  estimates  were  obtained  from  the  office  of  the 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,-  Tokyo,  and  represent 
an  evaluation  by  the  Embassy  staff  of  the. Japanese  Foreign 
Exchajige  Budget  for  1953-54.,  plus  unofficial  reports  from 
■:     Government  and  trade  sources,  .  . 

Foreign  Investment  and  Technical  Assistance 

To  expand  and  improve  their  industries  the  Japanese  have  ^bught  to  at- 
tract foreign  investments  and  to  obtain  technical  assistance  from  companies 
in  foreign  countries.    From  1950 j  when  resumption  of  foreign  investment  in 
Japan  was  permitted,  funtil  February  1953,  foreign -investors  purchased  approxi- 
mately $28  million  of  Japanese  securities,  and  221  technical  assistance 
contracts  were  signed  with  companies  in  ten  different  foreign  countries.  The 
Japanese  also  have  sought  to  invest  in  certain  foreign  countries^particularly 
in  Southeast  A sia--in. order  to  assist  in  the  development  of  tho se  countries. 
In  addition,  the  Japanese  have  cooperated  v/lth  several  countries  by  supplying 
technician^' 'and  experts  needed  to  accomplish  certain  .jobs.    Although  Japanese 
endeavor "in  this  direction  has  been  slowed  up,  the  announced  .policy  of  the 
Japanese  Government  is  to  do  everything  possible  to  persuade. other  countries 
■to  apprQve  Japan's  participation  in  the  economic  (development . of  underdeveloped 
countries.    This"  natter  is  complicated  by  the  reparations  issue,  now  pending 
with  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia,,  However,  it  ; is  thought  that:  this 
situaJ;ion  can  eventually: be  adjusted,  .  .  . 

Spinning,  Weaving^and  Processing  Cotton  Goods.-  • 

Before  the  war  Japan  had  between  iS^^nd  13  .million  spindle S;  ar|d  in  mai^ 
years  exported  more  cotton  fabrics  than  were  produced  in  Japan  during  1952. 
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Ppr  instance  J  dtifing  the  1934.-36  periody  73-»  4-  percent  of  cotton  fabrics  pro- 
duced in  Jai^'n  Were  exfjortedj  whereat- in  1952:  .only  34  percent  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  produced  were  exported. 

At  ;bhb^^nd  of  Karch  1953,  Japan -had  .7^4^5,917  cotton  spindles.  Only 
74.7  percent  of  these  spindles  were  operated  during  I-hrch-    At  the  same  time 
Japan  Had  30^,095  cotton  looms^  and  only  55  percent  of  the  looms  operated 
during  lfeGii.:.-.\",^ J.*.  J:."      ^^'-^ . 

The  Japanese  made,  and  are  still  making,  efforts  to  modernize  and 
rationalize  their  cotton  textile  industry*    At  present  about  10  percent  of 
the  spindleageis  either  super-high  draft  or  semi-euper-high  draft.  Two 
Japanese.  fiiS'shers  already  have  sanforizing  machines  and  three  others  have 
t}i;em;  on  order,  .  In  addition  the  finishers  have  adopted  other  methods  to  im- 
prove'their  products  and  to  modernize  their  operations*    Generally  speaking, 
the  industry  has  made  progress  along  these  lines  within  the  past  three  or 
four  years  and  some  Japanese  cotton  textile  plants  now  cow^are  favorably  with 
such  plants  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Yarn  and  P*abric  Production  ■ 

Ijuring  .1952  cotton  yarft  production  totaled  778.9  million  pounds  and 
cotton  fabric  pi^dduction  totaled  2,236,8  million  square  yards.    In  general, 
quality  of  production  has  improved  during  the  past  two. or  three  years  and 
the  Japanese  are  constantly  adopting  processing  techniques  arxi  policies  which 
should  result  in  even  better  quality  in  the  future     At-,  pre  sent,  the  average 
yarn-count  spun  in  cotton  is  around  27s  count  when  the  industry  as  a  whole 
is  considered,  but  when  only  the  .production  of  the  former :  HBig  T^^     is  con- 
sidered,,  the  average  count  spun  is  around  30s  count,  '  " ' 

During  1.952,  '29,.5  million  pounds  of  ootton  yarn  and  760,9  million  square 
yards  of  cotton  were  .exported  and  it  is  ei^cted  that  exports  during  1953 
will  be- at  least  as  jiigh,' and  ^  '  '•.  ; 

labor  and  Wage g        '    '     •  •    •  ^  .    ....  ..  .  J  ' 

The  total  labor  force  in  Jajian  Is  around  38, 000,  CCC  workers,  o^  which 
approximately  18  million  are  agricultural  workers^    As  of  June  •  30 j'.  1952,  there 
were  27,851  ufiiqns  in  Japan,  with  a  total  membership  of  5,719, 560^.  "Although 
wages  paid  wotkers  have  increased  within  the  la^t  few  years,  in.gei^ral,  wages 
.paid  Japanese  industrial  workers  are  "still  lower  than  the  wages  paid  industrial 
workers  in  most  other  industrial  countries*    In  September  1952|  the  average 
monthly  wage  for  workers  in  all  industries  was  ¥13,638  (about  •'j38.at  the 
official  rate 'of  ?360  to  J^lcCO  U.S-. ),    The  wages  paid  workers  in  the  textile 
industry  are  in  line  with  wages  paid  workers  in  other  industries'. -.  The  textile 
companies  provide  many  fringe  benefits  which  should  be  considered  when  com- 
paring wages  of  the  textile  "irKiustry  with  wages  in  other  industries  in  Japan, 
and. when  con^aring^  wages  paid  to  Japarrese  textile  workers  with  Wager  paid 
textile  workers  in' other  countries.  ■  ' 
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Economic  Policy 

Industrial  and  economic  organizations  have  been  enccuraging  the 
Japanese  Government  to  establish  a  long  range  economic  policy  so  that  satis- 
factory plans  can  be  made  by  businessmen.    Businessmen  are  becoming  concerned 
over  the  attitude  certain  people  and  governments  are  taking  toward  importation 
of  Japanese  goods.    The  Japanese  are  also  disturbed  by  the  trend  that  seems 
to  be  developing  in  regard  to  protective  measures.    Some  countries  with 
"infant  industries"  have  already  put  such  measures  into  effect*    The  Japanese 
would  like  to  be  admitted  to  GATT,  and  they  have  decided  that  until  Japan  is 
permitted  to  participate  in  GATT  they  will  administer  a  "double  tariff"  against 
import  goods  from  countries  which  do  not  give  ^^'N  treatment  to  Japan,  This 
action  is  permissible  under  the  present  Japanese  tariff  laWa    At  present  the 
Japanese  schedtile  gives  protection  to  several  industries^    However,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  to  the  Japanese  that  trade  is  a  "two-way"  matter  and  that 
if  Japan  wants  access  to  other  markets,  she  must  give  other  countries  access 
to  Japanese  markets. 

Outlook 

Domestic  prices  have  been,  and  still  are,  above  world  market  prices. 
This  has  tended  to  influence  Japanese  export  quotations  upward,  as  the  mills 
are  not  too  interested  in  export  business.    In  the  past  few  months  domestic 
demand  has  been  much  higher  than  expected  and  the  mills  have  been  doing  a 
substantial  domestic  business*    However,  the  Government  recently  started  an 
export  link  system  in  the  allocation  of  cotton,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
mills  will  begin  to  show  more  interest  in  export  business  in  order  to  get 
increased  allocations  of  raw  cotton,    Actually,  it  is  considered  that  Japanese 
merchants  have  been  concentrating  on  import  and  domestic  business  rather  than 
exports  because  that  type  of  business  has  been  easier,  the  risk  less,  and  the 
profits  higher. 

However,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Japan  must  do  sometliing  to 
expand  exports  or  she  will  be  in  an  untenable  position  in  regard  to  her 
balance  of  payments,  should  United  States  Special  Procurement  drop  off 
substantially.    What  is  needed  is  an  incentive  for  exporters  to  promote  and 
develop  business.    In  other  words,  the  profit  motive  must  be  attractive  enough 
to  make  Japanese  merchants  want  to  do  export  business^    At  present  the 
Japanese  Government  is  considering  establishing  a  special  tax  program  which 
would  benefit  export  merchants.    This  may  accomplish  the  desired  result  but 
if  it  does  not,  some  other  action  must  be  taken  for,  given  more  normal  condi- 
tions, Japan  must  expand  her  exports  above  current  levels  in  order  to  generate 
enough  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  her  imports* 
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Report  on  Cotton  in  Indija  1/  2/ 

Carl  0,  Campbell 
l^feirketing  Specialist 


Summary 

Production  of  cotton  in  India  for  the  period  August  I,  1952  to  July  31, 
1953  is  estimated  at  2.9  million  bales  (500  pounds  gross  weight).    It  is  esti- 
mated that  India  v/ill  actually  consume  more  Indian  cotton  during  this  period 
than  she  produced.    The  inventory,  as  of  August  1,  1953,  is  estimated  at  about 
0  thousand  bales  beloH  last  year*s  August  1  inventory, 

India  will  export  more  cotton  and  import  less  this  year  than  last,  accord- 
ing to  reported  estimates. 

Exports  of  Indian  cotton  are'  expected  this  year  (August  1,  1952 — July  31, 
1953)  to  approximate  3C0  thousand  bales,  compared  with  123  thousand  bales  last 
year  (August  1,  1951~July  31,  1952), 

Imports  of  cotton  by  India  for  the  same  period  are  estimated  at  about 
530  thousand  bales  this  3'"e8-r,  compared  with  last  year's  imports  of  more  than 
one  million  bales.    Imports  from  the  United  States  this  year  vrill  total  about 
81  thousand  bales  compared  to  732  thousand,  bales  last  year,    Principal  sources 
were  Egypt  arid  East  Africa, 

The  cotton  textile  industry  in  India  now  operates  around  11  million 
spindles,  and  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton  by  the  industry  is  about  3»6 
million  bales. 


1/    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition  vrith 
United  States  cotton  being  conducted  by  ijr,  Campbell  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Fiarketing  Act,    la?,  Campbell  recently  spent  several  months 
in  Asia  to  report  on  the  cotton  markets  there, 

2/   Statistics  presented  herein  are  to  be  regarded  as  preliminary. 


Exports  of  cotton  textiles  from  India  are  not  as  high  as  hoped,  but 
substantial  quantities  of  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics  are  moving  out  of  the  country^ 
Exports  are  exp-ected  to  continue  at  least  at  current  levels,  i 

India  is  importing  rayon  yarn,  staple  fiber  and  rayon  piece  goods,  and  is 
exporting  small  quantities  of  rayon  fabric. 

Rav  Cotton 

In  1952-53,  India  devoted  almost  16  million  acres  to  the  production  of 
cotton.    A  little  over  one  million  of  these  acres  v^ere  under  irrigation.  The 
.1952-53  crop  is  estimated,  by  trade  sources,  at  2,9  million  bales  (5C0  pounds 
gross),  while  the  Government  of  India's  estimate  is  about  10  percent  lower. 
The  higher  figure  is  used  since  the  Government's  estimates  usually  have  been 
on  the  lovj  side. 

During  1953-54-,  about  the  same  acreage  (16,C00,CC0  acres)  or  possibly 
5  percent  higher  v.dll  be  devoted  to  cotton,  but  the  crop  is  expected  to  be 
about  10  percent  higher  than  the  1952-53  crop.    Efforts  are  being  made  to 
increase  yield  by  using  improved  seed,  more  insecticides,  and  better  cultivation 
methods,  ■        .  ■ 

The  Indian  Goverrment * s  "First  Five-Year  Plan"  anticipated  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  devote  as  much  as  13,G00,CC0  acres  to  cotton  by  1955'"5^  if 
additional  acreage  is  put  \mder  cultivation  as  planned.    In  that  case  it  is 
estimated  that  over  3,5  million  acres  of  cotton  vjould  be  urider  irrigation. 
The  total  crop  would  be  over  3,6  million  bales  (5C0  pounds  gross)  if  the 
Plan  is  realized. 

Under  the  Plan  it  is  expected  that  all  new  acrec.ge  devoted  to  cotton' 
will  be  used  to  produce  American-type  cotton.    Also,  it  is  expected  that  some 
acreage  presently  devoted  to  Deshi  cotton  will  be  shifted  to  -american-type  ■ 
cotton.    In  general,  1-1/16"  cotton  is  considered  the  maximum  staple  length 
that  can  be  grown  in  commercial  quantities.    However,  efforts  will  be  made  to 
^ow  cotton  of  longer  staple  lengths. 
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Table  X»— India;    Status  of  Indian  Cotton,  1952-53  -  Estimated 
(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  Weight) 


'Supply  and  Distribution 


r 


Unit 


■       "   I.' '  "I    I  I—— 

'•"••'.»•  ^  

August  i;'^i952  inventory t 
With  mills    .  .  .  . 
Wi«a  trade       .  .  .  . 
Total  inventory  .  °.  . 


Estimated  production  , 

Total  availabilities    .  .  •  ;  ♦ 


•  •  » 


Consumption  and  exports:  «  -  „ 

Estimated  consumption  by  mills'      »  •  • 
Estimated  consumption  by  non-mill  user^ 
Estimated  exports  / 
T.otal  disappearance  .  •  «  ,» 


IpOOO  bales 

1,052 
fe60 

-  2,900 
Z75I2 


2;8&0 

220 


July  31,  1953  estimated  inventory; 
Mtlls  •  •  .  *     .■  ......  ,  , 

Trade  .  •  •  •  •  •  ... 


I 


Estimated  carry-over,  August  1,  1953 


«  • 


$39 

m 


1,232 


Sc«rce:    Compiled  from  official  sources. 


Exports 

It  Is  estimated  that  exports. for  .'tlie'.'peridd  August  1,  1952,  to  July  31, 
1953,  will, approximate  300;.000  bales/ "  India's  exports  during  1952-53  are 
considerably,  higher  than  its  exisort^  during  1951-J2,  which  totaled  about 
123,000  balejB,    Following  are  data  i^garding  exports  of  Indian  cotton: 


.it  • 

Table  2.-^Indiai   Exports  of  Cotton  by  Countries  of  D«stioatio» 


Countries  of  destination 

:       i«ar  Deginnine 'August  i  ^ 
:       1951-52       :,.  1952-53  1/ 

:    1,000  bales 

IpOOO  bales 

United  States  , 

4      9     •      #     4  • 

•  I  9.1 

33.7 

United  Kingdom 

#     4     V     #      9  # 

15.6 

Western  GermarQr 

#      9     #      V     #  9 

16.6 

Netherlands    «  • 

•     •     •     •     •  • 

17.8 

Belgixun   •  •  •  • 

•      0     •      •      •  • 

.  »           3.6  , 

! 

16.6  ,  . 

France  •  •  •  •  • 

.  :    ;^  n.i.  . 

17.2 

Switzerland    •  * 

•  :  U3 

0.9 

Italy    •  •  •  •  » 

.  :  ^,0 

12.6 

Japan    •  •  «  •  • 

.1         72ra  : 

.  Ul.2 

Canada  •  «  •  •  • 

.  J  .  0,5 

3*2 

Australia    •  »  • 

..              0.2  ^ 

1.9 

Other  countries 

•     «     ^     #     •  • 

.  }  .  .  . 

4.5 

Total  ,  .  ♦ 

•  '  12375 

s 

281.^ 

1/  Eleven  months,  August.  1,  19-52  -■  June  30,  1953.  ,  / 
Source:    Compiled  frcan  ofiTicial'  Sources". 


Table  3.— India: imports  of  Cotton  by  Cotintries  of  Origin 

(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight)  - 

Year  beginnii^  August  1 


Countries  of  origin  |     ^^^^^^^     :  ^^^-53  1/ 


1952-53  2/ 


\  1*^000  tiftleg  •  1.000  bales 


1.000  bales 


United  State*  . 

•  • 

• 

« 

731*6 

• 

« 

77.1 

1 

81.0 

East  Africa    .  . 

•  • 

} 

105.3 

t 

171.7 

• 

1%.0 

Egypt   •  •  •  •  . 

•  • 

I 

115.7 

1  ' 

180.2 

196.0 

Other  countries 

«  • 

% 

57.6 

• 
• 

65.5 

• 
• 

57.0 

Total  ,  ,  « 

1 

Colo,  2 

• 
* 

494.5 

• 
• 

530.0 

9 

1 

y  Eleven  months,  Aygust  ^,  ^952  r  June  30,  I953.  Estiaated* 

Relating  to  the  foreign  Sea  and  Airborne  Trad» 
India?  and  official  sources. 


Sources  Accounts 
and  Navigation  of 
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Table  4-. --India:-  Status  of  Cptto;i  in  Mills  -  Estimated 
(Bales  of  5 CO  pounds  gross  weight) 




Description  ^ 

i  Stocks  ! 
[August  1,  1952! 

!  Estimated  >  i 
i  '  receipts  < 
! August  1,  1952-  : 
fJuly  31,  1953  1/: 

!  Estimated  : 
:  consumption  : 
:August  1,  1952- ! 
:  July  31,  1953  : 

Est  imp.  ted 
stocks 
[August  1,  1953 

Indian  •  .  .  •  | 
Egyptian  .  .  ,  i 
United  States  . 
ether  foreign  ! 

Total  ,  ,  ] 

[  1,000  bales  , 

:  1,052  J 
;  31  s 
5  265  . 
!  50' 

[  1,000  bales  i 
t       ,      .2,7^7  ! 

!  •            1%  ; 

'  .155  < 
r                 286  . 

[    1,000' bales'  ] 

\7j  2,860  J 
!  '.'1*30  J 
\  3'J5  ' 
V  ■■      •   •   215  J 

,  1,G00  bales 

939 
97 

i  A5 
1     -  .  .121 

:y    1,398  ' 

;i/      3*384  ; 

:.  .    3,580  : 

!V  1,202 

1/    Includes  cotton  which  was  in  hands  of  trade  August  1,  1952,  and  which  was 
subsequently  delivered  to  mills. 

2/    It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  22Q  thousand  bales 'will  be  consumed  for 
non-mill  usee* 

2/    In  addition,  the  following  cotton  was  held  by  others,  as  of  August  1,  1952: 
Indian,  660,000  bales|  United  States,  7^, COO  bales;  East  African,  33,CO0  bales; 
Total,  767,000  bales. 

//    In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  the  following  cotton" will^  be  held  by 
others  as  of  August  1,  1953,  Considering  exports  are  300  thousand  bales: 
Indian,  293> COO' bales;  Foreign,  0;  - 

Source;    Compiled  from  official  sources. 

<  ■  .    ■  ■  ^  ,. . 

In  the  years  to  come,  it  is  estimated  that  India  will  need  to  import  from 
4-00,000  to  6-50,000  balea  of  Americaji-type.  Colston  ( 1-1/16".  )to  1-3/8"  staple), 
depending  upon  the  type  -of  textiles  manufacti^'^d  in  In^ia  and  ;tl^  success 
India  has  in  growing  cotton  of  1-1/16"  sliaplo.  lengl^h  _and  ^longer.  If 
United  States  prices  are  competitive,  it  .i§  ^ntiqipateci  that  the  United  States 
will  sell  200,000  to  300,000  bales  of  cotton  .to  In^ia  annually  unless  India 
has  serious 'foreign  exchange  difficulties. .  4t,p^esei?t,  approximately  125,000 
bales  of  American  cotton  which  India  purchased, ij?  195Ir52  remain  unshipped. 
Furthermore  it  is  expected  that  this  quantity  viil.b^  the  only  imports  of 
American  cotton  into  India  during- the  balapce  of.tlplp  calendar  year  unless 

present  plans  are  modified.  - 

  •       ■ '        .      '  * 

Cotton  Textiles 

It  is  estimated  that  by  September  1,  1953>  India  will  have  installed 
about  11.5  million  spindles  and  202  thousand  power  looms.    In  addition,  India 
has  more  than  2,000,000  hand  looms.    It  is  estimated  that  by  195fc»  approximately 
5C0,C00  additional  spindles  will  be  installed  but  no  increase  in  the  number 
of  power  looms  is  expected.    However,  the  "First  Five-Year  Plan"  anticipates 
that  production  of  hand -loom  fabrics  will  be  more  than  doubled  between  1950-51 
and  1955-56  so  if  the  Plan  is  realized  the  number  of  hand  looms  probably  will 
have  to  be  increased. 
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Table  5.-^Iridia: 

Rrod-uction  Trends  of  Cotton  Textile  Industry 

Description 

Unit 
:      (In  ! 
:  millions) 

'.                        Calendar  Year 

!  1951  : 

:    1952  \ 

!  1953  i 
;  (Estimated) < 

!    1956  1/ 
;  (Estimated) 

Fabric:  .  . 

Mill  production  •  ,  • 
Hand -loom  production 

5  pounds  J 

{  "yards 

r  yards  ; 

t  1,303.8  ! 

!  4,076.2 
i     800.0  ! 

!.  1,448.3  J 

:  4,606,7  : 
!  1,000.0  . 

1,500  ; 

5  4,700 

!      1,000  " 

1  1,640 

I  4,700 
1  1,700 

1/    If  "Plan"  is  realized. 


Source:    Compiled  from  official  sources. 

From  April  1,  1952,  to  January  31,  1953,  India's  exports  of  cotton  textiles 
were  17  million  pounds  yarn,  484  million  yards  mill  fabric,  and  44  million 
yards  hand-loom  fabric.    Exports  of  yarn  and  fabric  by  countries  of  destination 
■  are  shovn  in  tables  6,  7  ard  8. 


Table  6.— India:    Exports  of  Yarn  by  Countries  of  Destination 


Year  beginning  April  1 


Countries  of  destination 

;  1950-51  ' 

:  1951-52 

i  1952-53 

:  (Estimated) 

I  Million  -: 

I  miion  ! 

!  Million 

;    pounds  i 

!    pounds  ! 

i  pounds 

United  Kingdom     .  •  .  •  .  i 

1    10.4  . 

5      0.3  ! 

I  0.2 

Belgium  

5    10,3  s 

!       0.5  ! 

Aden 

:      7,8  : 

:     0.4  ! 

i  2.5 

Pakistan 

;     1,6  i 

!  1.3 

:  1.0 

Burma    «                             •  i 

I      2.1  I 

:     0.6  1 

;  1.4 

Singapore  •....♦..! 

i      5.2  1 

5     0,5  J 

!  3.2 

Thailand 

5      3.6  : 

.       1/  ^ 

!  1.4 

Hong  Kong    .  ...  ,  .  .      ,  i 

I    22.2  i 

!      0.7  . 

;  6.2 

Others                           »  •  i 

!      11.3  ! 

1.9  ! 

1.4 

Total  

;  74.5  ; 

'     6.2  ! 

:  17.3 

1/    Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

Source:    Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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Table  7.— India:    Fxporte  of  mi-made  Cotton  Fabrics 
by  Countries  of  Destination 


Countries  of  destination 


Year  beginning  April  1 


1950-51 


>     yaros  < 

>      y  C.I  CI  0 

uxiJ.t>t:t.i  x^XiJgCiuiu     ••••••  < 

.        y±  9  A-  ' 

>       TO  n  ' 

•         Ji-7  9  yJ  « 

>              4.,  JL  « 

Auexi  •••••••••••• 

>  DO.U 

xrdq  ••*••••••••< 

J9O  « 

'             7  A 

■'•rdn  ••••••••••«« 

>          TO  < 

•            1  0 

7 

AfcViPi TIT  c+^in  ' 

•                  J  t  9<.  i 

97  n 

►                 fL  (  9^' 

xruxLX !:?  L/dri  •••••••••< 

►                l^,09^  < 

1         <c  /  ,4  < 

>       y  ^  0 

•         4P  ,U 

^"^-i-vxl     ••    ••••  ••••< 

>         4?«0  « 

>              0.  D  I 

70 

►  y-i-^j 

Federation  of  I^alaya    ,  •  ,  : 

!  25.1 

!  8.0 

Hong  rCong  ! 

r      2A96  i 

6.9  ! 

;  8.7 

Nigeria  j 

!          21,0  .! 

!  8.0 

:       14..  8 

Rhodesia    ,  ,   ! 

!         12.1  J 

:         2.8  1 

!  6.4 

Kenya,  Zanzibar,  and  Penba 

:       33.3  . 

\       X4.0  ! 

!  28.0 

Tanganyika    ,  ,  ,  ,      ,  ,  , 

I       17.9  1 

!         7.3  : 

20.7 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan    .  •  ,  ! 

:       A7.b  . 

:  20.2 

i  59.0 

Canada    ,  ,  ,  ! 

!     ■  16.5  ! 

!          3.2  ! 

!  4.2 

United  States  .  ♦  

!       4/..b  J 

:       29.3  . 

1/ 

Australia 

:  : 

!  24..8 

:  6.5 

Other  countries  »   

!      Ub.9  ! 

!  ^5.9 

:  52.2 

Total    .  .  .  .■  ,  ,  .  .  \ 

:  1,209.9 

:  387.4 

:  564.9 

1951-52 


1952^53 
(Estimated) 

"~r:iiiiorr" 


1/    Less  than  500,000  yards. 

Source:    Compiled  from  official  sources. 

Table  8. — India:    Exports  of  Hand-loom  Cotton  Fabrics 
by  Countries  of  Destination 


Countries  o^"  destination 


Year  beginning  April  1 


1950-51 


1951-52 


1952-53  ^ 
(Estimated) 


■^den  

Ceylon  .... 
Singapore  .  .  . 
Federation  of  I-alaya 
Nigeria  .... 
Other  countries 

Total    .  . 


Million 
yards 

2.4 

24.6 
7.7 

9.5 

.  8.1 

59.8 


I  allien 
yards 

^  2.7 
17.5 
2.3 
4.7 
,  7.4 
5.4 

40,0 


iiilli'on 
-  7/ards 

3.6 

26.7 
4.1  . 

'3.3. 
10.1 
6.6 

54.4 


Source:    Compiled  from  official  sources. 


The  Indian  Government  discourages  iraiustrial  ,impr.ovements  if  they  result 
in  reduced  demand  for  labor.    This  policy  Is  followed  because  there  is  already 
unemployment  in  India  and  the  Goverriinent  does  not  v;ant  this  situation  to  be- 
come worse.    In  fact,-  the  Government  has  .been  limiting'  mill  production  of 
sari  and  dhoti  fabric  to  50  percent  of  estimated  needs  in  order  to  give  hand 
weavers  more  work.    However,  it  is  reported  that  this  limitation  was  removed 
recently,  ^   

Domestic  demar/i  for  mill-produced  fabrics  has  been  very  strong  in  India 
so  far  this  year,  but  exports  have  .-npt  been  as  high  as  expect-ed.    It  is  re- 
ported that  some  goods  supposedly  "being  consume'd  are  in  fact  bei-ng  smuggled 
overland  into  R-jJcistan,    Also,  hancl-loom  fabrics  are  thought  by  some  to  be 
priced  too  high  for  the  average  co'nsumer,  so  ^h'ey  are  not  being^  produced  in 
the  volume  planned  (50  percent  of  estimated'  requirements  of  sari  and  dhoti 
fabric).    This"  resiilts  in  a  str.ong"  demand  for  mill -produced  fabrics*  The 
hand-^'^eaving  Industry'-  is  unorganized  so  it  is  not  readily  evident  v;hether  its 
production  is  holding  up  or  not.    In  addition,  there  is  some  feeling  that  the 
big  domestic  demand  may  be  the  result  of  the  "building  up  by  v/holesalers  and 
retailers  of  inventories*  of  textiles  to  normal  from"  the'  und'esirabie  levels 
to  which  they  Irere  reduced  during  the  past  couple  of  years.    If  this  proves 
to  be  the  fact—and  it  undoubtedly  has  influenced  dome:. tic  demand  considerably — 
domestic  business-  in  India  may  drop  off  a,s  soon  as  'such'  inventories  are  built 
back  to  normal'  levels,    Hoi/ever,,  some  of  the  more  optimistic  Indians  consider 
that  the  strong  domestic"  demand  is"  the  result  of  general  improvement  in  the 
Indian  economy' and  that  domestic  demand  will  continue  expanding  as  the 
"First  Five-Year  Flan"  progresses.*  .  ' 

Compared  to  operations  of  the* average  United  States  or  Japanese  cotton 
textile  mill,  the  Indian  mills  are' less  efficient' and* the  quality  of  Indian- 
manufactured  tfextiles'  is*  lower..'   However,'  the"  Indian  mills  have  an  advantage 
for  they  obtain- their  requirements'  of  Indian  cotton  at  bargain  prices  due  to 
the  fact  that  the.' domestic  price  of  Indian  cotton*  is  maintained  at  a  lov;  level 
by  the  Government.    Therefore-,  the  Indian  mills  can  quote"  competitive  export 
prices  even  considering  the  lower  quality  of  the  Indian  goods.    The  Indian 
Government  considers  that  India  should  export  about  one  billion  yards  of  cotton 
fabric  anr.ually.    Efforts  will' be  made  to  export  this  quantity  in  the  years 
to  come,  but  so  far  this  year,  cotton  fabric  exports  have  been  running  at  a 
rate  substantially  below  that  figure.  -  '   •  ■   .  ■ 

Per  Capita  Consumption  .  . 

In  1952;,  "per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  textiles  in  India  was  around 
12  yards.    This  compares  with  an  estimated  prewar  per  capita  consumption  of 
18  yards,  which  is  also  the  goal  of  the  "First  Five-Year  Plan."    It  is  pointed 
out  that  an  increase  in  consumption  of  one  yard  per  capita  would  total  over 
350  million  yards,  and  would  require  almost  200,000  bales  of  cotton  for  its 
manufacture.    Or,  if  Indian  consmption  were  increased  by  six  yards  per  capita 
as  planned,  around  l,2C0,P(jG  bales  of  cotton  would  be  required  annually  to 
manufacture  the  additional  yardage  needed;    Howev^r^  the  ^^urchasing  power  o(f 
the  average  Indian  probably  will  not  be  inci^eased  sufficiently  to  realize  the 
aims  of  the  Plan,    Little  effort  is 'being  made  to  increase  per  capita  production 
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in  India,  and  per  capita  production  is  the  prerequisite  to  a  higher  standard 
of  living.    But,  vhen  the  imn  in  the  village  in  India  receives  enough  education 
to  aspire  to  a  better  life,  and  when  he  is  willing  to  change  his  farming  methcd^ 
in  order  to  produce  more  and  realize  his  aspirations,  the  standard  of  living 
in  India  can  be  raised.    Until  that  time,  hov/ever,  it  is  considered  that  little 
can  be  done  to  increase  per  capita  consumption  of  textiles  and  other  consumer 
goods.    Regardless  of  this  fact,  over-all  'consumption  of  cotton  textiles  in 
India  should  continue  to  rise  as  the.  yearly  population  increase  of  5  million 
would  require  an  additional  60  million  yards  of  textiles  at  the  present  per 
capita  consumptior;  rate,'   Around  33  th.ousand^  additior^l  bales  of  cotton  would 
be  needed  to  meet  this  increased  annual  requirement. 

Imports  of  ■  Agricultural"  Products 

India  is  making  efforts  to  become  self-sufficient  agriculturally  but  she 
probably  will  continue  to  find  it  nece scary  to-  import  certain  agricultural 
products. 

Table  9* — India:    Brincipal  Import's  of  Agricultural  Products  .• 


Commodity 

;  Unit 

!  Of 

1  measure 
:    (l,CCO's)  ; 

1952 

i  1953  (Estimated)  ,. 

!  From 
:  United  i 
!  States 

\  Hotel 

!  From 
I  United  ; 
[States  ! 

!  Total 

Cotton  •  •  • 

i500-lb.  bales: 

il/     732"  i 

t^/' 1,010 

12/''  ^T'l 

!£/■  530 

V/heat    ,■  ; 

ilong  tons 

t3/  1,762  ! 

i      2,511  ! 

!       .650  : 

:  1,800 

Milo  ...  .T-i 

;16ng  tons 

iZ/     5-41  : 

631  ! 

!         200  J 

!  250 

Rice      •  .  ,  .J 

'lor-g  tons  .  ! 

;       .  O  I 

:.        723  : 

0  : 

:  4.C0 

Tobacco    .  ,  < 

ipdiinds  '  "  ; 

■5,926  . 

:  ■  ■■^,0?:^0'  : 

!    ■  6,000 

1/   August  1,  1951'  to  July  31,  1952. 

2/   August  1,  195^  to  July  31,  1953.    [   '  •  ".„\ 

2/    872  thousand  tons  of"  this  quantity  were  provided  urjSer  the 

United  States  loan.  

L/    2A1  thousand  tons^  of  this  qUE.ntity  v/ere  provided  under  the 
United  States  loan. 

Source;    Compiled  from  official  sources. 

Synthetic  Textile s " " 

India  has  started  a. rayon  industry  and  it  is  planned  to  expand  it 
ainder  the  "First  Five-Year  Flan." 
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Table  10,— India:    Rayon  Iknuf acturing  Capacity  . 


Types 

Rated  capacity 

Calendar  year 

[(Estimated) 

Rayon  filament  ,  ,  ♦ . .  ! 
Rayon  staple  fiber  ,  ,  : 

I  Million 
;  pounds 

i       9.6  i 

:  Million 
!  pounds 

!l/  22.0 
il/  11.2 

1/  Neu  plants  and  expanded  facilities  are  currently 
lander  construction  to  provide  this  capacity. 

Source:    Compiled  from  official  sources. 


It  is  estimated  that  India  requires  from  50  to  55  million  pounds  of 
rayon  filament  yarn  annually  so  it  is  anticipated  that  she  vdll  find  it 
necessary  to  import  around  30  million  pounds  of  rayon  filan^nt  yarn  annually 
even  if  the  Plaai  is  realized. 


-Table"  11.— Iidla:    Imports  of  Rayon' 


•  Types 

!  Unit 
I  of 

1  Calerxiar 

year*  • 

5  measure 
: (In  millions) . 

:    1951  ; 

;  1952 

Rayon  filament  yarn  ,  i 
Rayon  staple  fiber  .  s 
Rayon  piece  goods  .  ,  : 
Spun  rayon  yarn  .  .  .  i 

1      pounds  ■! 

pounds     -  i 

yards 
I     pounds  ! 

!     48,5  i 
i     29.1  ! 
i       2.4  ' 
3.6  . 

\  "19.1 
>  15.9 
:  2.0 
J  5.3 

Source:    Compiled  from  official  sources. 


Table  12. — India:    Rayon  Production  and  Goals,  Calendar  Year  Basis 


Types  [ 

5       Unit  : 
!  of 
!  measure 
[(In  millions) 

\        1952  i 
:    Production  j 

i  1956 
!  Goal 

Rayon  filament  yarn  .  J 

pounds  1 

\          8.0  ! 

'  22.0 

Rayon  staple  fiber    .  ! 

pounds  1 

;             0  : 

11.2 

Rayon  fabric    ,  .  .  .  ; 

yards  J 

!         15.0  ! 

60.0 

Spun  rayon  yarn  .  .  ,  j 

[      pounds  ! 

!        20.0  : 

20.0 

Source:    CcHnpiled  from  official  sources. 
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India  exported  8  million  yards  of  rayon  fabric  in  1951  and  U*^  million 
I  yards  in  1952,    It  is  anticipated  that  India  will  continue  to  export  modest 

quantities  of  rayon  fabric, 

I  a.    Balance  of  Ba;',Tiients: 

Indications  are  that  India's  balance  of  payments  will  shov;  a  small 
I  deficit  in  1953*    It  is  anticipated  that  as  India  becomes  more  self- 

sufficient  in  raw  cotton  and  foodstuffs  the  deficit  in  trade  with  the 
dollar  area  will  be  reduced* 

b.  Interest  Rates: 

Most  firms  in  India  have  a  reasonable  supply  of  operating  fund.'^  and 
depend  only  to  a  minor  degree  on  borrowed  funds.    Comniercial  interest 
rates  range  from  6  to  18  percent  per  annum,  depending  upon  the  finan- 
cial standing  of  the  borrower.    Reputable  cotton  mills  can  obtain 
financing  at  rates  ranging  from  6  to  8  percent  per  annum, 

c.  Foreign  Investment  in  India: 

Foreign  investmentc  in  India  are  estimated  to  total  between  8C0  million 
arxi  one  billion  dollars.    At  present,  Indians  in  East  and  vSouth  Africa 
and  Southeast  Asia  appear  to  be  transferring  capital  to  India,  so  the 
need  for  foreign  investment  has  diminished  somewhat  but  some  foreign 
investment  is  still  being  made  in  India  and  the  Indian  Government  en- 
courages s\»h  investment  in  certain  cases. 


^  S93l-6d3S  ^> 
A  H  V  b'  G  1  1 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


Ut^lTEO  STATES  D$F^A}=?TM$NT   Of  -Ai^^iCU-Lt-iiffE 
fdR-^IGN.  AGRICU-UTyRAL  S^f^VI^Ct 
WASHINGTON,  0.  C.  , 
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■■  •    FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES— COTTON 

Spanish  Cotton  Situation 

.   By  Eranc.is.  .Ho  ?rnitaker 
Marketing  Specialist 
• «  '       "       .  ■ 

Cotton  consiBTiption.'in  Spain  for  the  season  August  1,  1952  through 
July,  ,1953^  is  expected  to  be  350,000  bales,  compared  v/ith  375iOOO  bales 
in  the  previous  corresponding  period.*    This  includes  an  estimated  con- 
sumption for  July  of  about  26,000  balesc    During  the  first  eleven  months 
of  the  cotton  year,  consumption  averated  about  .29,500  bales  a  month*  ■ 

The  usual  spring  increase  in  consumption  did  not  materialize.  '  ■ 
There  was  a  lessening  of  domestic  requirements  vrhich  can  be  traced  ' 
primarily  to  the  drouth  Spain  has  experienced  during  the  past  season. 
The  drouth,  by  reducing  agricultural  production,  lessened  employment 
and  reduced  the'  earnings  of  the  Spanish  people.    Furthermore^  higher-than- 
normal  prices  for  food  caused  workers  to  spend  most  of  their  incomes  for 
if,  so  there  was  little  left  for  textiles  and  other  non-food  products o 
Also,  the  mills  reduced  their  production,  since  they  expected  cotton 
could  be  bought  at  lower  prices  later  in  the  year„    However in  spite  of 
the  i^eduction  in  demand^  consumption  in  the  current  year  was  only  about 
?  percent  le sis  than  in. the  previous  year «.    A  few  mills  closed  down,  but 
most  mills  operated  on' trroi  shifts,  of  eight  hours  eacha 

Supply  ,  ...  , . 

Knovm  stocks  of  raw  cotton  in  Spain  are  sufficient  for  about  two  months' 
consuraptionc    It  is  reported  that  there  is  also  sufficient  other  cotton 
available  to  last  for  one  more  month,  making  a  supply  adequate  for  about 
three  months*  consumption^ 

Although  supplies  of  cotton  in  Spain  are  higher  than  usual,  they  are 
still  less  than  are  needed©    "During  the  pqstvfar  years  the  Spanish  textile 
industry  usually  had  on  hand  only  a  few  v;eeks'  supply,  and  in  some  instances 
only  enough  for  a  fev/  days,  .The  industry  considers  present  stocks  to  be 
ample  for  operating  purposes. 


Mtc  THiitaker  acknov;ledges  the  help  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Embassy  at 
Madrid,  the  American  Consulate  at  Barcelona,  and  members  of  the  industry  in 
Spain. 
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Imports  and  Prices 

Turing  the  present  crop  season^,  up  to  June  1,  Spain  had  imported  about 
26^,000  bales  of  cotton^  of  v/hich  about  U5  percent  was  of  United  States 
origin^  about  2h  percent  came  from  Egypt^  and  the  balance  was  imported  from 
Mexico^  Brazil,  Turkey  and  Pakistan^    Most  of  the  cotton  imported  into  Spain 
is  purchased  by  the  mills  through  the  Spanish  National  Cotton  Center.,  This 
organization' s  pricss  for  cotton  in  pesetas  per  kilo  and  equivalent  UcS-*  cents 
per  pound  ai^e  as  follow  j 

Pesetas     Equivalent  cents 
per  kilo        per  pound  1/ 

UsS=  Middling  l5/l6»  r  o  o  Sh^-O  ^^cO 

Brazil  Type  Five  « .  ^ o«  U9.85  S2^6 

Ashmouni  Good  oo»3c»»c»9cn'-,s#«.ic».«.,c  S^*^  60oO 

Pakistan  saw-ginned  l^/l6"  Type  M        52 cO  5Uc9 

1/    Converted  at  U3  pesetas  per  tj„s<,  dollar* 

While  the  mills  do  not  complain  of  the  grade  and  staple  of  the  cotton 
supplied  to  them  by  the  Center,  they  do  report  that  they  are  unable  to  get 
the  special  character  of  cotton  they  desire*    Out  of  150,000  bales  of  cotton 
the  National  Cotton  Center  has  purchased  from  the  United  States,  quality 
complaints  were  made  on  only  about  U^OOO  bales. 

Financing 

Cotton  is  being  financed  by  several  different  methods s    It  is  being 
purchased  with  dollars  secured  through  an  arrangement  betv/een  the  Spanish 
Minister  of  Finance  and  a  group  of  banks  in  Nev/  Yorko    The  New  York  banks 
sell  pesetas  at  a  rate  of  U3  t6  the  dollaro    Anyone  who  cares  to  may 
purchase  themo    Pesetas  may  be  carried- into  or  sent  to  Spain  through 
letters  of  credit©    Spain  is  novr  purchasing  most  of  her  dollar  cotton 
under  this  system^    Under  this"  arrangement  10^900  bales  v/ere  purchased  from 
the  United  States  on  July  9,  and  7,500  bales  from  Mexico  on  July  3?  During 
the  week  of  July  ih  Spain  was  expected  to  purchase  between  10,000  and  15^,000 
bales  of  United  States  cotton  -with  dollars  purchased  in  New  York,  Likev/ise, 
there  are  plans  for  immediate  purchase  of  3^000  bales  of  Egyptian  cotton<i 
Spain  has  used  only  about  two  million  dollar's  of  the  recent  Export-Import 
loan  of  t7felve  million^    On  May  26j,  10,900  bales  v/ere  purchased  with  this 
credit* 

Trade  Agreement 

Spain  has  a  dollar  trade  agreement  with  Turkey  amounting  to  about 
five  million  dollars o    The  Spanish  textile  mills  were  selling  yarns  and 
materials  to  Turkey  and  taking  an  equal  amount  of  rav.'-  cotton  in  return) 
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but,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  grain  crop  was  short,  the  Spanish 
textile  mills  have  been  cut  pXf  from  buying  raW  Cotton  from  Turkey  with 
the  dollars  they  earned,  ;ind.  are  being  supplied 'viith  English  sterling  to 
purchase  cotton  elsevvhere^    The  "dclJLars  earned, .in  .Turkey  for  textiles  are 
being  used  to  buy  cei^eal  grains  in  that  country^  especially  wheat* 

Some  of  the  mills  are  still-  able  to  purcha.se  raw  cotton  supplies  from 
the  proceeds  of  exports  of-  textiles  to  'other  countriesr>    The  mills  prefer 
to  get  their  cotton  in  this  manner  whenever  pOssible*^    It  has  recently  been 
announced  that  any  mill  bringing  in  more  cotton  than  it  is  entitled  to  would 
be  prohibited  from  making  outside  purchases ^  and  would  have  to  buy  its  cotton 
through  the  National  Cotton  Centero    However,  'such  mills  v/culd  be  permitted 
to  buy  at  world  prices;, 

Production  .  ' 

Cotton  production  in  Spain  during  the  1952-53  season  is  reported  to 
have  been  ^out  70_^000  bales*    An  effort  is  being  made  to  produee  100c 000 
bales  during  the  new  crop  year/  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  level  will 
be  reached-,  since  the  Spanish  cotton  grov/ers  have  had  a  very  bad  season^ 
The  crop  has  suffered  from  lack  of  moisture^  and  insect  damage  has  been 
unusually  heavy^    About  15  percent  of  the  domestic  crop  is  Egyptian-type 
cotton  of  the  Karnak  variety* 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  filament  y^n  and  staple  fiber 
production  in  Spain  during  the  postwar  years.-    Most  of  the  production  is 
manufactured  in  the  tv/o  government-sponsored  plants     Output  during  1952 
amounted  to  about  70  million  poundSc    This: is  made  up  of  about  2$«5  million 
pounds  of  filament  yarn  and  l4iis5  million  pounds  of  -  staple  fiber«    The  plants 
have  a  capacity  of  78,  million  pounds-ran  increase '-of  about  12  percent  over 
their  1952  production t 

Since  the  textile  mills  haye  been  able*  to  receive  larger  supplies  of 
cotton,  their  interest  in' artificial  yarns  and  fibers  has  decreased*  To 
expedite  production  of  the  filament  yarn  and  staple  fiber^  the  Spanish 
Government  has  issued  a  decree  requiring  that  17 o5  percent  of  the  total 
fiber  consumed  in  the  mills  must  be  artificial  fiber-,    Before  they  can 
purcha??e  raw  cotton  from  the  National  Cotton  Center,  the  mills  have  to 
present  receipts  showing  that  they  have  previously  purchased  the  required 
amount  of  artificial  fiber^    This  decree  has',  caused  vigorous  protest  from 
the  textile  industry^    Many  of  the  mills  use: only  cotton  and  do  Hot  have 
the  need  for  artificial  fibers-,    Kov/ever,  fiber  consumption  of  sofiie  mills 
is  ho  percent  artificial  fiber©  .  ..  •• 

The  result  of  the  decree  may  be  that  mills  buying  artificial  fibers 
which  are  not  needed  may  sell  their  purchases  to  mills  desiring  these  fibers.  • 
In  fact,  the  mills  using  large  amounts  of  artificial  fiber  may  buy  less 
from  the  government^  supplementing  their  purchases  elsewhere c 


Table  lo-^Spain:    Cotton  Center  imports^  by- 
countries  of  origin^.  19^2-53 


Countries 
of  origin 

t  . August  I5  1952  -  July  10^  1953 

[               Gin-run  bales 

• 

!  Bales 

United  States  ! 

i  69,129 

Egypt  i 

1  -36,967 

Brazil.  j 

39,810  . 

Turkey- 

•      .  2,566 

Pakistan  J 

!  U3,929 

Paraguay 

I  1,8^2 

Belgian  Congo  < 

\  326 

Mexico  ! 

38,Ii72 

Domestic  ■  ! 

1  18,6UU 

Total  : 

;  251,695 

Source:    National  Cotton  Center ^ 


Table  2 •—Spain:    Filaiiient  yarn  and 
staple  fiber  production 


Calendar 
j'ear 


Filament 
yarn 


Staple 
fiber 


Total 


19U6 
191^7 
19i;8 
19ii9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953  1/ 


1,000 
pounds 

17,705 
17,385 
15,500 
13,620 
20,130 
22,200 

25,5U0 
27,100 


1,000 

pounds 

1U,795 
18,6U0 
20,590 
26,120 
32,065 
29,590 
kh,390 
51,000 


1,000 
pounds 

32,500 
36,025 
36,090 
.39,7U0 

52,195 
51,790 
69,930 
78,100 


1/    Mill  capacity. 


Source:    Rayon  Organon, 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES— COTTON 


Notes  on  Pakistan  Cotton  Situation  l/ 

By  Carl'C.  Campbell 
Marketing  Specialist 


Cotton  production  in  Pakistan  in  19^2-53  was  at  a  high  level,  in  fact 
the  country  had  the  best  cotton  year  since  its  establishment  in  19ii7«  It 
is  estimated  that  the  commercial  crop  will  approximate  1»5  million  bales 
(^00  pounds  gross  weight).    This  production  was  obtained  from  the  cultivation 
of  around  3.U  million  acres,  with  a  yield  of  220  pounds  per  acre— -the  highest 
on  record  for  Pakistan.    The  increase  in  yield  was  due  principally  to  the 
ideal  growing  conditions  under  which  the  crop  was  cultivated.    This  yield 
compares  to  181  pounds  per  acre  in  19U9-50,  20U  in  1950-51,  and  189  in  1951-52. 


It  is  anticipated. that  approximately  10  percent  less  acreage  will  be 
devoted  to  cotton  in  1953^5U,  and  although  efforts  arc  to-be  made  to  maintain 
high  production  by  increasing  the  average  yield,  production  is  generally 
expected  to  decline.    Some  trade  sources  predict  that  the  1953-5U  crop  will 
be  as  low  as  1.2  million  bales  (500 pounds  gross).    However,  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  does  not  expect  the  crop  to,  decline,  to  that  extent. 

By  1957 5  the  Goverhmeht. expects  the  cbtton.  crop  to  approximate  1.6  millio: 
500«pound  bales  (2  million'  392-bouhd  bales).    This  increase  in  production 
will  be  sought  through  the  use  of  additional  acreage  for  cotton,  improved 
seeds,  additional'  irrigation,  aiid"  fertilizers.  !  Although  efforts  will  be  made 
to  grow  longer  staple  cotton,  it  is  not  anticipated,  that  potton  over  1-1/8" 
staple  length  can" be  produced  ip  Pakistan  in  commercial. quantities. 

Ginning  in  Pakistan  is  not  very  efficient,  so  preparation  of  cotton  is 
not  as  good  as  it' should  be.    In  the  past  few  years  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  matter.    However, .  efforts  are  nov^  being, made  to  improve  ginning 
practices.  .    .      .  .  .  ■ 

1/   Part  9f  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition  with 
TJnited  States  cotton  being  conducted  by  Iir»  Campbell  under  thd  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Campbell  recently  spent  several  months  in 
Asia  to  report  on  the  cotton  markets  there # 


Table        Pakistan;    Supply  and  Distribution  of  Raw- 
Cotton,  August  1,  19^2-July  31,  1953 


(500  pound  bales  gross  weight) 


"tmvi  M-    I    '     "  ■■II  

Supply  and  distribution  |  Unit 


*                                         ;  1^000  bales 

August  1,  1952,  carry-in    •  •  •  •  :  375 

Production    ••••••«••••:  1,500 

Imports   3 

Total  availabilities  :  1,^7^ 


Consumption  (including  destroyed)  ;  303 
Exports  1,310 
Total  disappearance  •  •  •  •  •  •  :  1^613 


July  31,  1953,  carry-over  •  •  •  •  :  265 


Source:  ^  Compiled  from  official  sources. 

T 

Table  2«— Pakistan;    Exportb  of  Rgv/  Cotton  by 
Country  of  Destination 


(500  pound  bales  gross  weight) 

:  August-July 

Country  of     .  ; '  1^50-  j  1^5l-  :'  1952- 

destination     .   j^^^q  ,   j^^^-^  ,  ^.952  :  1953  3/ 

'                 :  1,000  ;  1,000  ;  1,000  ;  1,0C0 

;  bales  :  bales  ;  bales  :  bales 

Australia    •  •  .  ;    20.1  ;    50.6  ;  7.7  :  28.0 

China  39.2  :  IO8.7  ;  297.5  :  200.0 

France                    102.8  ;    75.5  :  59.8  :  8O.O 

Federal  Republic  ;      '  :           :  : 

of  Germany  .  .  :    28.6  :    38. 1  ;  25.8  :  80. 0 

Hong  Kong    .  .  .  s  196.7  :  119. U  ;  66.0  ;  75.0 

Italy    .....  I    35.7  t    89.8  :  58.5  :  50.0 

Japan    .....;  123.2  ;  280.9  :  233e9  :  500.0 

Poland  :    26.5  ;    33.8  :  52.2  ; 

Spain  ;    23.0  ;    UU.O  ;  18.8  ;  50.0 

United  Kingdom  .  ;    50.6  ;  102.2  ;  66.9  :  110.0 

U.S.S.R.  .  .  .  .  ;    86.3  i         0  ;  0  ;  '52.0 

Other  :  121,3  :    96.0  •  26.7  ;  85^0 


Total    .  .  .  ^  \  85i4.0  I3P39.0  !  913.8  j  1,310.0 


IT"   Estimated  ' 

Source;  Foreign  Service  Reports,  Cotton  Division, 
FAS  and  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 


Cotton  Textile  Industry-'^onsuiQptlQn 


The  .goal  of  the  Government  is  two'  .miUitfn  spindles  and    *i;0  ..  thousand 
p6wer  looms  by  1957*    However,  in  some. quarters  this  goal  is  considered  too 
high  because  Pakistan  cannot  expect  the  per  capita  consumption  to  rise  much 
above  the  present  level  in  the  foreseeable  future.    It  does  not  appear  that 
consumers  will  have  the  purchasing  power. to  buy.  more.    If  such  an  assumption 
is  correct,  then    1    million  spindles  would  be  adequate.    It  is  pointed  out 
that  the;  present  per  capita  consumption  jDf  cotton  textiles  is  less  than  10 
yards  per  year  and  that  it  is  unrealistic  ito,  expiec;t  consumption  to  rise  to 
the  Government's  go  pi  of  18  yards  by  1957  •    It  is  contended  that  the  industry 
should  expand  at  a  slower  rate  so  that  its  expansion  ivi 11  not  surpass  the 
country*  s  general  economic  development. 

Table  3»— Pakistan:    Status  and  Goal  of  Cotton  Textile  Industry 


'-          .      :  August  15,  ! 
Equipment  ^ 

►  December  31 ^  . 
i  1952 

!  July  1,  t  Goal  for 
!     1953     :  1957 

:  Thousands 
• 

Spindles  •  .  ,  :         177 .U  J 
Power  looms    •  :           U.Q  j 
Hand  looms  !/•  !         500.0  j 
• 

\  Thousands  i 
1  i 
\  379.9  i 
\              8.0  1 

i         500.0  1 

\  Thousands  s  Thousands 
!  : 
J       5U6.0  :  2,000.0 
1         10.0  :  UO.O 
1       500.0  :  500.0 
i  t 

\/' .  Estimated. . 


.•  r-  Source;    Compiled  from  official  sources: 

As  of  July  1,  1953>  it  is  estimated  that  around  300  thousand  additional 
•spindles  were  under  installation  in  Pakistan. 

Exports 

"  '"■  ■     •    ..     • .  .,  '         "  ■ 

As  Pakistan's  textile  industry  expands,  its  importance  as  a  cotton 
exporter  probably  will  diminish,  for  more  and  more  of  its  cotton  will  be 
required  for  local  consumption.    In  addition,  it  is  expected  that'  Pakistan's 
.imports  of  cotton  textiles  will  decrease  in  ratio  with  the  ability  of  the 
J.ocal  industry  to  supply  the  local  demand*   When  the  Government  set  the  1957 
spindle  and  power  loom  goals',  it  anticipated  that  after  the    2  million 
spindles  and     hO'   thousand  looms  were  in  operation  Pakistan  would  export 
about  25  percent  of  the  cotton  textiles  if  manufactured.    Hov/ever,  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  Pakistan  will  become  a  cotton  textile  exporting  nation  in 
the  foreseeable  future.    It  would  require  many  years  to  develop  the  full 
kncATledge  of  processing  techniques  and  train  workers  to  such  a  level  that 
Pakistan  could  compete  in  the  highly  competitive  textile  markets  of  the  vrorld. 


-  il  - 


Table  U.— Pakistan:    Production  of  Cotton  Textiles 


•   Type  of  Textile  j 

1                     Calendar  Year 

;    1950  .  \ 

;   -1951  1 

1     1952     ;  1953  1/ 

Cotton  yam  (1,000  pounds)    •  :    35,388  j 

«  • 

•  < 

Cotton  fabric  (1,000  yards)  •  :  j 
•   Mill  made  •   s  106,295  - 

• 

t    51,581  i 

!  127,666  i 
1  150,000  ; 

1    6U,72U  i 

:  17U,160  ! 
5  150,000  : 

1 

'  119,856 
5  216,000 

1  150,000 

\ 

1/  Estimated 


Source:  Central  Statistical  Office  of  Soverranent  of  Pakistan  or 
derived  from  data  of  that  office  and  the  Pakistan  Central  Cotton 
Committee*    No  statistics  available  for  hand  loom  production^ 


Imports    •  :     »  :     .  ,  , 

'  ■  .     •     ■  .  » 

From  July  1, '1951  to  June  30,  1952,  Pakistan  imported  u28  million  yards 
of  cotton  fabric  and  80  million  pounds  of  cotton  yarn.    Although  imports  of 
cotton  yarn  and  fabric  are  expected  to  continue,  the  volume  will  decrease  as 
Pakistan's  cotton  textile  industry  expands.    It  is  estimated  that  1952-53 
imports  will  be  ebout  50  percent  of  1951-52  and  that  1953-5U  imports  will  be 
between  30  and  UO  percent  of  1951-52. 

i  « 

Since  the  Government  has  restricted  imports  of  textiles  so  far  in  1953 
and  since  domestic  production  is  not  as  high  as  was  anticipated,  stocks  of 
textiles  are  presently  at  a  low  level  in  Pakistan. 

Synthetic  Textiles  •'  . 

Construction  in  Pakistan  of  rayon  plants  that  would  produce  around  9  mil- 
lion pounds  of  filament  yarn  annually  is  being  considered.    However,  due  to 
the  shortage  of  electric  power  and  water,  and  to  other  difficulties, 
construction  of  these  plants  is  not  anticipated  during  the  next  few  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  Pakistan  has  a  yearly  requirement  of  at  least 
12  million  pounds  of  rayon  yarn.    So  even  if  the  plants  under  consideration 
were  constructed  and  put  into  operation,  Pakistan  would  have  to  continue  to 
import  around  30  percent  of  its  requirements  of  rayon  yam. 


-  5  - 

Research  and  Development 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  is  very  interested  in  research  and  development 
in  both  agriculture  and  textiles.    Indications  are  that  the  textile  laboratory 
which  it  is  establishing  in  Karachi  will  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most 
modern  in  the  world.    The  Government  is  currently  seeking  a  foreign  scientist 
to  head  the  laboratory  during  its  first  few  years  of  operation  in  order  to 
make  sure  the  laboratory  and  its  personnel  will  function  efficiently. 

Foreign  Investment  in  Pakistan 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  is  also  interested  in  the  industrialization 
of  the  country  and  is  doing  everything  possible  to  encourage  its  economic 
development*    The  general  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  grant  special  tax 
and  other  concessions  to  persons  who  are  ■vTilling  to  invest  in  Pakistan. 
However,  in  practice  this  policy  has  not  yet  attracted  much  foreign  capital. 
The  nationalistic  attitude  in  Pakistan  regarding  control  of  management,  employ*- 
ment,  etc.,  has  tended  to  discourage  potential  foreign  investors. 

After  the  Korean  War  began,  Pakistan  experienced  a  boom,  and  cotton,  jute^ 
and  other  Pakistani  exports  brought  high  prices.   When  the  world  market  c 
prices  of  raw  materials  adjusted  after  the  boom,    Pakistan  had  some  trouble  f 
adjusting  its  imports  to  the  required  level  in  order  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
balance-of-payments  position. 

Table        Pakistan:    Balance  of  Payments 


(Millions  of  Dollars) 

:    19U8    ;    19U9    ;    1950    :    1951  ! 

]  1952 

Receipts  i 
Payments 
Balance  i 

!  :  ;  :  ; 
1  232.3  J  318.5  J  U13.0  :  872.2  i 
!  2Ul.i<  :  U5U.6  I  U57.9  :  715.U  ! 
.     -9.1  :  -^136.1  :    -ia*.9  :  /156.8  j 

1             :             ;             :  j 

\  581.1 
1  838.3 
!  -257.2 

1 

Source:    Compiled  from  official  sources. 


Since  July  1952,  exports  have  shown  an  upward  trend  and  imports  a 
downward  trend,  so  it  appears  that  Pakistan's  efforts  to  correct  its  imbalance 
of  payments  is  showing  some  results. 

Outlook 

It  aeems  apparent  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  issues  on  Kashmir, 
water  rights,  exchange  rate  differences,  etc.,  can  be  settled  between  Pakistan 
and  India.    Although  the  tv/o  countries  have  complementary  economies,  they 
are  going  their  separate  ways  today  and  their  programs  are  aimed  at  being 
economically  independent  of  each  other* 
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FDHEIGN  MARKET  NOTES-— COTTON 


o^apan  Announces  Qctpber  1953-March  195U  Import  Program  for  Cotton 
 i  

w  Q^VVA''^^  V'"'  Carl  C^-.  Campbe^.l  _ 

'  :  L^rketing  Specialist 

Import's  ^  ..^^  ^^-^'^ 

Tlig^J^pane'se  Government  recently  announced  an  import  program  for  raw 
cotton  of  1; 350^ 000  bales  for  the  period  October  1;  1953~March  31^  19Sh,> 
The  Government  expanded  the  program  over  previous  plans  in  order  to  try 
to  bring  doivn  the  price  of  cotton  textiles  in  the  domestic  market  and  this 
action,  plus  somie  other  factors^,  has  resulted  in  a  drop  in  the  price  of 
20s  Singles  from  ?258  (approximately  UoS<>i^Oo72)  per  pound  at  the  end  of 
August  to  522?  (approximately  U»Sf.$Oc63)  per  pound  on  October  13th.;,  Hov^rever, 
domestic  prices  for  cotton  textiles  are  still  above  the  international  market 
level  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  higher  with  Japanese  export  prices 
continuing  to  be  below  Japanese  domestic  prices  as  the  cotton  textile 
industry  is  reconciled  to  a  two— price  system  as  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  production  must  be  exported  if  the  3industry  is  to  operate  at  a  reasonable 
levelo    Although  the  Government  did  not  announce  how  much  of  the  program  would 
be  made  up  of  Dollar  cotton,  it  is  supposed  that  720,000  of  the  1^350,000 
bales  is  to  be  Dollar  cotton;  also,  it  is  expected  that  150,000  of  the 
1,350,000  bales  will  be  obtained  on  a  barter  basis «  • 

Sixty  Million  Dollar  Export-Import  Credit 

The  Japanese  are  very  anxious  to  get  approval  of  their  request  for  a 
$60,000,000  Export-Import  credit  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  application  vfill 
receive  prompt  approvaL% 

Cotton  Imports  nnder  Section  550  of  Act 

The  Japanese  seem  to  be  interested  in  the  prospect  of  Lmporting  cotton 
under  Section  550  generally,  but  the  Government  appears  to  be  more  interested 
in  the  prospect  of  obtaining  foodstuffs,  since  Japan  has  an  abnormal  import 


1 
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requirement  for  foodstuffs  at  this  trne  due  to  a  poor  rice  crop  this  year  and 
also  because  recent  floods  and  tj^hoons  did  considerable  damage  to  stockpiles 
of  foodstuffs*    It  is  unlikely,  hovrevevj,  that  any  program  v/ill  be  approved 
that  would  permit  the  trading  firms  to  import  cotton  for  their  omi  acco^antso 
In  case  Japan  negotiates  an  agreement  under  Section  550j>  the  Japanese  would 
prefer  that  imports  be  on  a  private  basis  under  regular  commercial  procedure. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  Japanese  that  Section  550  stipulates  that 
private  trade  channels  should  be  maxjjnized  but  that  this  provision  did  not 
preclude  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks  if  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  could 
be  m.ade  to  move  such  stocksc    Both  Governjnent  and  business  circles  are  study- 
ing Section  550  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Government  will  decide  soon 
whether  or  not  it  desires  to  negotiate  an  agreemient  under  the  Sectionc 

Synthetics 

In  September,  the  production  of  rayon  oontinued  at  a  high  level,  vdth 
31*5  million  pounds  of  staple  fiber  and  12<,0  million  poiands  of  filament  yam 
being  turned-out o    The  most  recent  estimate  of  Japanese  sjTithetic  production 
and  goals  follows; 


?  production 
i  During 
5    '  1952 
!  (Calendar) 

!  Actual 
;  Production 
;  Japan-Aug« 
:  1953 

•  Estimated 
;    Production  ■ 

1953    ^  ' 
;  (Calendar) 

[     Ultimate- - 
!  Pi^ducticn 
]  Goals 

Rayon t 

d-f^  Filament 

(1)  Acetate  p.  ^  = • 

(2)  Viscose» . •  • » « 

(3)  High  Tenacity; 
(h)  Cupra.  ...»<,«•; 

b«  Staple « •c*7*o«*4* 

(1)  Acetate,.  ,,•>.  ^  < 

(2)  Viscose. ... , , , ; 
Nylon*  •,•.•••.<....;,•; 
Vinylono  .c.o. 

Othero  5a..noe.«.'"»e.o 

(Viniliden) 

Total. •••90A*.e 

Founds  J 
\  1U2,190,597  " 

i  PoLinds 
\  1C6,U52,G97 

;  Po^ands 

!  162,137,9U9  " 

;       Poland  s 
!  223,000,000 

!  192,051. 
t  122,9U1,199 
1      9,072,U57  . 

9,98u,S9C  ! 
1  262;1385253  < 

I  -256,3113 

39,693,189  ; 
!  10,753,335 
t      5,>a9,230  . 
1  221;;  167, 762 

;         a32>179  J 
.  136,260,161  , 
:  16,919.399 
;     8,525,710  ! 
J  3U9,111,226  - 

.  10,000,000 
1  177,000,000 
:  25,000,000 
!  11,000,000 
>  U20,000,000 

?      3,555/'/'3e)  : 
1  258,632,517  ! 
.  I,912,a95'! 
.      5^726,169  ) 
I  181,075 

t  221,956,307  ! 
J     2,503,555  ; 
>     U, 808,115  ! 
?  1^5,095 

'     3,970,139  - 
3U5,lUl,067  . 
i     i;,13u,903  • 
'     7,79U,895  1 
1 •    l,OU2,6e7  ; 

:  20,JOO,uOO 
•  400,000,000 
15,81;0,000 
6U,9UU,000 
.  11,860,000 

;  U12,198,589  ^ 

;  338,361,621; 

52a,221^660  ] 

;  735,6614,000 

Remarks '  production  goals  Rayon;    1958  Nylon,  Vinylon  1957 
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EGYPT'S  SPO' 


ITover.:ber  10,  1953 


It  is  HOT'  r.pparent  that,  barring  aixr  charxges  in  the  Eg;^T)tian  Cotton 
CorirdSEion's  polic"  (of  "b'.is'-ing  from  planters  at  fixed  prices  and  selling 
to  exporters  and  others  at  prices  stabilized  b^.-  bein,'*  tied  to  the  Tew  York 
Cotton  Ilarket  prices),  the  vol^xre  of  E.C.C.'s  direct  bu:,'lng  and  selling 
in  1953—54  T.-ill  decrease  greatly  '.."ith  a  ccrresponr  inr^  increase  in  spot 
and  franco  'ij  transactions.    Because  E,C,C,  is  connitted  to  deliver  against 
purchases  only  "'"hen  it  actially  has  suitable  cotton  iri'  stock,  exporters 
and  other  buyers  failinrr  to  find  their  needs  in  E,C.G,»s  stocks,  mist 
look  for  it  in  the  spot  market  or  the  interior. 

This  latter  situation  has  developed  on  a  large  scale  this  season  as 
the  result  of  a  short  cotton  crop,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  Aslmouni 
and  Zagora  varieties.    Accentuating  the  cotton  scarcity  '.vas  the  quick  dis- 
cernrient  of  planters  that  they  had  a  ^'seller *s"  rarket  "hereupon  they  began 
v;ith]iolding  sales  to  E.C.C,    In  tliis  action  they  benefited  fron  tr.'o  E.CC, 
provisions:    (i)  their  freedon  to  sell  cotton  to  the  highest  bidder  and  ■•  - 
(ii)  a  g-.iarantee  of  carrying  costs  by  E.G,C,  if  therr  elect  to  v.*ithhold 
cotton  frdn  the  market.  .  .        .  • 

On  the  other  hand,  exporters  and  merchants  acting  on  the  ass^irption 
that  the  nerr  crop  r.'ould,  T.^ith  the  substantial  carr;;r«-over,  provide  E.C.C. 
vrith  ample  cotton  at  the  latter *s  "stabilized"  cotton  prices,  sold  cotton 
abroad  or  made  other  comitm.ents  before  the  real  supply  situation  came  to 
light,    T^h'en  it  Y:as  realized  that  cotton,  could,  not  be-  had  in  the  spot 
market  or  in  the  interior  except  at  prerd.um.s,  E.C.C, *s  carr^.^-orrer  stocks, 
especially  AshriO^ani  and  Zagora,  ".'ere  rapidly  sold. 

The  "roverniTient^s  "bullish"  cotton  forecast  (Oct,  5)  added  impetus  to 
the  bjiying  including  that  for  export  as  did  also  '],C,C,*s  order  of  last 
v:eek  prohibiting  export  of  Ashm.coini  and  Zagora  of  grades  GOOD  and  belo\7, 
except  to  fill  orders  previously  sold.    Most  if  not  all  of  the  Ashno'j.nd 
and  Zagora  cotton  remaining  in  grovrers  hands,  it  is  na;r  expected,  ^'.-?M1 
be  sold  at  premium,  prices  in  the  spot  or  franco  m.arkets,  as  —ell  as  much 
more  of  Karnak  and  Giza  "30"  varieties  than  an:,^one  had  previously"  foreseen. 


iT   A  term  used  in  the  spot  m^arket  for  tr^oisactions  involving  future 
deliver^/'  of  actual  cotton  from^  the  interior  to  Alexandria. 


A  report  b^'  Jay  G,  Diam.ond,  Agricultural  Attache,  Ar.erican  Embassy-,  Cairo. 
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Exporters  and  nerchants  nust  of  course  continue  to  neet  E.C»C.^s 
requirenent  that  the  cotton  the7  sell  locally  or  e:q^ort  be  acconpanied 

a  certificate  sha^::in?  that  it  -'ras  purchased  fron  the  Gorjiiission,  This 
requires  that  the  forner  hypotheticallv  sell  their  cotton  to  the  Corinission 
at  the  -•".C.Co  fixed  ba;^-ing  prices  and  repurchase  it  at  the  E.C^C,  selling 
prices , 

Inasimich  as  the  preniuns  currently  offered  for  Ashnouni  and  Zapora 
are  presimec.  to  reflect  the  "orices  being  offered  b^^  spinners^  the  SDot 
riarket  has  b^cone  one  in  'rhich  supply  and  denand  is  settinc^  a -price  to 
producers  above  that  offered  by  E.C.C,  and  a  price  to  spinners  liker/lse 
above  E.C.C's  sellinr^  price.    Gurrentl^^  E.C.C's  actual  stocks  of  these 
t^To  varieties  are  negligible. 

In  the  case  ,  of  Karnak  and' Giza  "30":  T'^here  the  supply  situation  is  not 
so  tight  as  corrpared  with  last"  year,  there  is  "still  sone  stability-  in 
E.G.C.^s  buying  and  selling  prices  (the  forner  as  fixed  for  the  season  and 
the  latter  as  based  on  the  I'^exr  York  Cotton  futures).  Yet,  even  here,  sone 
prerduns  are  currently  quoted  and  planters,  taking  advantage  of  a  seller's 
na.rket,  are  in  no  hurr^'  to  sell. 

Euring  the  past  •'reek  (ending  October  16)"  preniuns  eased  sonei^hat  except 
in  the  case  of  Giza  "30"  vrhere  the^,''  nade  sone  further  advances. 

Average  franco  preniuns  per  cantar  on  October  16  vrere  as  f  ollors : 

Tallaris  Der  eantar  2/     Gents  a  pound 

Karnak  "  '  "  ■ 

F/^ood  to  FG/Sxtra.-.   3.25 

G/FG  to  FG  ,   , .  3.50 

Giza  30 


.  .  S..00 

/,.62 

a/FG  to  FG  (on  E.G.G.  Eec,  T^rices)... 

..  .7.50 

4-. 33 

Asl^T.ouni                        ■  ■    .  " 

. 9.00: 

■5.19 

..^B.50 

•"4-. 90 

2/    Gonverted  at  rate  of  35  piasters  to  '}1.C0. 


1.87 
2,02 
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1953 


W-(^^^TOTi9^k?iM#  T)ECL1W  IN  1952-53  1/ 


Tforld  cotton  exports  of  11,6  million  bales  (oi  500  pounds  gross)  in 
1952-53  ■'■•■ere  ocrrn  abont  600<,000  or  5  percent  fror.  the  12.2'm.llion  exported 
in  I95I-52.    Exports  fror.  the  United  States  ^.--ere  do^m  by  2^530,000  bales 
-fron  the  1951-52  total  of  5^711,0,00,  i-Thile  exports  fron  non-Comnnist 
foreign  countries  rose  by.  about  l^Q  nillion  bales.    Exports  fron  Cornnunist 
countries  are  composed' entire?: y  of  exports  ,  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
eastern  Europe  and  are  estimated  at  around  900,000  bales  annuall^^.  This 
fig-ore  is  based  on  estlmatec'  needs  of  eastern  European  countries  after 
deducting  reported  exports  to  those  countries  from  the  non-Comjnunist  -".Torld, 

The  reduction  of  600,000  bales  in  iwrld  export  trade  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  decrease  in  stocks  in  net  importing  countries,  mostlj'-  in  Ind5_a  and 
the  United  Kin.rdom.'   In 'the  a.^gregate^^  consumption  of  cotton  in  the 
im-porting  countries  ■'.Tas  actuallj;^  above  the  level  of  the  preceding  year, 
uHth  increases  in  Japan  and  India  r^ore  than  offsetting  declines  elseiYhere . 

The  decline  in  trade  ].ast  year  na^  be  attributed  m^ainlj''  to  a  do^-m- 
trend  in  ^.Yorld  cotton  prices  and  T'ealcness  in  textile  exr-ort  demiand  that 
caused.  irjDorters  and  rjJ.l  ormers  to  delay  buying  of  cotton  as  long  as 
possible  ••'hile  reducing  inr/entories  of  cotton  and  goods.    The  shift  from 
purchases  of  United  Sta.tes  cotton  to  foreign  \gro\vths  •'/'as  almost  entirely  ' 
a  m_atter  of .  price  competition.    Prices  of  United  States  cotton  declined 
to  the  Go^rernment  loan  level  earl;r  in  1953  "Adhere  they  have  remiiined  ■ 
since  that  time,  rrhile  prices  of  m.ost  comparable  foreign  groi-Tths  Tirere 
reduced,  belo?:  this  le^^el.    There  vras  som.e  increase'  in  1952—53  in  the 
number  of  trade  agreem.ents  am.ong  foreign  countries  T.'hiCh  pr maided  for  a 
smiall  increase  in  the  exchange  of  cotton  for  other  products.  Dollar 
exchange  reserves  of  m.ost  foreign  countries' have  sham  considerable 
improver.ent  in  the  past  2  years  and  scarcity  rras  not  a  m^jor  cause  of  the 
shift  in  demand  to  foreign  gra-rths  of  cotton  in  1952-53. 

Price  supports  in  all  ma  lor  foreign-producing  countries,  except 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  E.'^,T)t,  Y^ere  abandoned  in  1952—53  or  rrere  previously 
none:d_stent.    In  Er^^pt,  practically  all  the  1952  crop  rras  bought  bj'-  the 
govermient  at  f:jced  prices  and  sold  at  relatively  smll  premiums  over  the 
price-  of  /unerican  cotton  .as  reflected  from  daj  to  da3'  in  ryer.T  York  futures. 
■The  consequent  losses  vrere  absorbed,  hfj  the  govern]'Aent .    Sx:-?orts  increased 
from  a  •subnorm.al  total  of  903,000  bales  in  1951-52  to  1,727,000  in  1952-53, 
iThich  T/as  about  equal  to  the  surplus  from,  the  19^^2-53  crop.    The  supply 
available  in  1953— '5-!-  "'''ill  be  reduced  bj'-  the  amiount  of  the  reduction  in 
production  or  about  650,000  bales. 

1/'    This  circular  is  based  upon,  and  contains,  m.ore  detailed  information 
than  the  article  published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Ilarkets  of  October  26 ^ 
IQ^?. 


Nearly  all  of  the  surplus  from  the  1952-53  crop  in  Brazil  rras 
poirchased  by  the  Eank  of  Brazil  or  received  under  loan  'cn^  the  Bank  as 
an  authorized  agent  of  the  government.    The  prices  paid  to  farners  v^ere 
Trell  ahove  the  iTorld  market  and  prior  to  July  1953  the  prices  quoted 
for  export  sales -'Tere  above  y'otIo.  market  levels.    Consequentl^r^  exports 
dropped  from  34-7,000  bales  (a  relatively  lov  total) ^  in ^1951-52  to^ only 
14.c,000  in  1952-53.    As  a  result  of  several  subsequent  reductions, 
Brazilian  cotton,  Sao  Paulo,  l^^e  5,  is  being  offered  on  European  markets 
at  3  to^  4-  cents  a  pound  under  prices  of  United  States  liiddling  15A^i^^ch. 
Brazil *s  siirplus  available  for  export  in  1953-54-  is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately'' 2e0  million  bales,  vath  a  h.ea.v^r  proportion  of  la?  grades.  At 
present  price  ratios  it  is  expected  that  exports  mil  rise  to  around  1^2 
million,  bales . 

■E:q)orts  frpm.  Argentina  rose  from  5,000  bales  in  1951-^52  (a  period  of 
high  price  supports  paid  by  the  government)  to  272,000  bales  in  i952--53 
T.-hen  cotton  Tras  being  exchanged  for  imported  products  or  sold  at  prices 
that  '.rere  effectively  reduced  through  the  use  of  special  exchange  rates 
for  conversion  of  proceeds  from  export  sa3.es.    Unlike  Brazil^  the  surplus 
in  Argentina  Yias  reduced  so  that  supplies  available  for  export  in  1953—54- 
m.ay  amount  to  only  around  150,000  bales. 

Mexico's  exports  reached  a  record  level  of  1,025,000  bales  in  1952-53 
com-pared  T/ith  972,000  in  1951-52.    Prices  of  Mexican  cotton  are  usually 
maintained  just  under  those  in  the  United  States  and  practically  all  of 
the  surplus  r.'as  disposed  of  last  3^ear.    As  a  result  of  the  recuced  carr^'"- 
oyer  and  a  sm.aller  crop  in  1953,  the  am.ount  available  for  e:^q^ort  in 
1953-54-  may  be  less  than  800,000  bales. 

Pakistanis  exports  also  reached  a  record  level  in  1952'-' 53  but  the 
total  of  1,273,000  bales  i^as  about  equal  to  the  surplus  from,  the  1952 
croD,  resultinp"  in  onlv  a  slight  reduction  in  the  carrv-over.    The  suDplv 
available  for  export  in  1953-54  is  expected  to  equal  the' 1952-53  exports, 
assuming  that  stocks  can  be  further  reduced       about  150,000  bales. 

The  surr)lus  of  cotton  available  for  export  from  the  foreign  Free 
For  Id  in  19  53-54 -is  computed  at  about  9.3  liiillion  bales  or  S00,000  less 
than  the  available  surplus  in  1952—53.    'This  figure,  hOT'rever,  is  leS 
million  bales  larger  than  total  exports  from  these  countries  in  1952— 53 • 

Pricing  policies  mtj  assure  an  increase  in  exports  from,  these 
countries  in  1953-54-.  -Current  high  level  of  consiunption  and  lavr  stocks 
in  m-ost  of  the  importing  countries,  together  irith  a  prospective  reduction 
in  the  1954-  United  States  crop,  should  lead  to  at  least  an  equal  increase 
in  total  v'orld  trade.  ■ 

On  this  basis  United  States  exports  in  1953-54-  ma-y  be  slightly  larger 
than  those  of  a  year  ago  reported  at  3 •2  m.illion  bales  (of  500  pounds). 
Dollar  funds  available  under  foreign  aid  pro,gram.s  and  Export-Import  Bank 
loans  for  cotton  exports  this  year  are  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  make 
poss5-ble  an  increase  of  around  300,000  baies  above  the  1952-53  total  of 
lc2  m-illion. — By  Charles  H,  Barber. 
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Table  1. — COTTON:    T.'orld  exports  bj-. countries  of  origin,  194.6-52 
(Equivalent  bales  of  5OO  pounds  gross  weight) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Countrj  of  origin 

,    1947  , 

.  194s 

.  1949 

.  19:>0 

1951  . 

1952  1/ 

:  1,000 

:    1,000  ! 

1,000  J 

.    1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

:  bales 
• 

!    bales  : 

bales  ! 

bales  ! 

bales  ! 

bales  ! 

bales 

NORTH  AMERICA               '  ' 

Mexico . .........J.".  .1...,  . 

•  204. 

2*^2 

!  742 

>                 y  !<■ 

\  2,025 

t  4,961 

:  6,004 

:     4 J 280 

:  5,711 

'  3,181 

:     ,  29 

29 

28 

:  46 

131 

:  2,4.13 

5,222 

:  6,697 

:  5,0^ 

:  6,729 

!  4,337 

ASIA 

ft 

:         70i^  : 

254 

206  ! 

:         146  ! 

!             123  ! 

289 

.3/     875  5 

677  • 

854  ' 

1.039 

919 

\  i.273 

Iran                  .  • 

8 

!            6  : 

16 

2Q  ' 

'  ■  '^*; 

•  ■  110 

•4/        1  ' 

.4/       10  : 

4/        2  ' 

6  ■ 

■  31  • 

!     •  •  •  21  ■  - 

.  9 

..:  1 

5  : 

129  ' 

:    •  209 

349  : 

261  : 

433 

:            1  ; 

5 

:           33  > 

106  • 

169 

:  181 

31  : 

44 

23  ' 

n 

:  113 

:  123 

..:         860  ! 

:     1,632  ; 

1,127 

1,360  ! 

1,853  ! 

1  1,641" 

!  2,418 

SOaTH  A1!ERICA 

• 

36  ' 

!            0  : 

'  28 

:  49 

274 

:  5 

!  272 

1,517 

:     1,04.9  ! 

955 

:  598 

:  697 

:        347  ' 

.  148 

38  ' 

!   •  ••     33  : 

27  : 

48  ; 

55  ! 

49  ! 

43 

. . ?        331  ' 

263  : 

216  . 

264  ; 

321 

307  ! 

'.    368  . 

0  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0  ! 

■  "2  : 

0  ! 

!  5 

Total 

1  Q22  • 

1  226  • 

1  '34Q 

.  708 

836 

AFRICA  .. 

•    '  • 

.  . :      '    24q  : 

.      .255  : 

.  325  i 

325 

^  371  •! 

•    •    398  i 

I  267 

23  : 

22  : 

•  12  : 

"27 

:  .23 

!.  .  .  .    20  ,: 

:.    ,  27 

4/     200  s 

192  : 

217  ! 

215  : 

187  • 

!  200 

..:         236  : 

235  : 

336  : 

372  ! 

333 

340  ■ 

!        ■  350 

1,578  s 

1,692  ! 

1,640 

I  1,532 

■    ■  908 

!    ■  1,727  . 

French  Equatorial  Afi'ica . . 

86  ! 

127  : 

110  : 

108  i 

120  ■! 

!  108 

!  170 

,  ,  ?  ■          8  i 

3  : 

4 

n  ! 

!            5  • 

15 

:  25 

130  : 

103  ! 

120 

!  112 

:  m 

s  170 

:       ■   29  : 

>      .        36  « 

60  - 

:  75 

:  45 

:      ,  90. 

:   ..        2  : 

2  ' 

6 

!  "15 

:  20 

38 

.      2,581  : 

2,312  J 

2,886 

!  2,801 

!  2,181 

!  3,064 

:         675  : 

600 

:         650  ' 

!  807 

:•  921 

:  926 

9,518  < 

8,646  : 

10,987 

\    12,552  - 

11,878 

:  12,180 

\  11,581 

T7  Preliminary.  27  Reported  separately  for  the. first  time  in  1947-48.  .  1/  Based  on  11.5  months' 
figure  of  85O.  Calendar  year.    ^   Mostly  Burma.  "6/..  Mostly  U.S..S.R.    .  . 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  or  estimte.d  from  official  statistics,'  reports  of  U.S.  Foreign 
Sei^ce  officers,  results  of  office  research,  and  other  information.      .  • 
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TablG  2 — ^UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  hj  countries  of  destination! 
averages  1935-39  and  1945-491  annual  1949  to  1952 

 (Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  ^oss)  


Year  beginning  Au,e:ust  1 


Country  of 

:         Averages  ! 

11      i  i 

destination 

'  1935-39 

• 

5  1949 

5  1950 

:  1951 

!  1952 

I 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

;  1^000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  bales 

• 

:  bales 

;  bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

• 

':!/  36 

:  61 

'  55 

32 

:  47 

Belgium-Luxembourg . . 

 :       1 69 

I  131 

:       192  . 

:         80  . 

!  317 

:  73 

:         57  : 

:  58 

1         6  - 

;  0 

:  0 

. . . . :  33 

:         14  : 

!         34.  J 

:         31  i 

34  ' 

:  34 

:  21 

;          3  ' 

:  3 

:  33 

5  4 

. . . . :  662 

575  ! 

794  ! 

447  : 

309 

:  507 

:       340  : 

759  : 

481  : 

t  447 

!  241 

:         21  ! 

50 

:          1  . 

:  0 

:  0 

Tt^lv 

J.  Lid  J.J'  o»s*o*«««*a 

•       /  /  0 

:       4o9  J 

•7/  Q 

'4V 

•       1  on 

:       259  : 

!       158  ' 

:  197 

I  79 

•           n  « 

8  : 

:         20  : 

15 

11 

•       1  i^n 

ov 

:  47 

!               1  " 

:  0 

I  0 

.  An 

J         oy  ! 

:         66  ; 

1         66  : 

:       203  ! 

!  77 

•       n  < 

:         29  ' 

:         33  : 

:  100 

:  36 

•  n 

:         41  : 

22  : 

:  99 

r  28 

607  : 

307  : 

662  J 

t  359 

•         1  n 

t          4  /  ! 

26  : 

78  J 

122  ! 

:  86 

12 

1 2  : 

m  —  J_  _  T       T7\_  -  

3,885 

•    2,545  i 

•    J, 821  : 

2,34-7  J 

3,157  : 

:  l,8ol 

275  : 

286  : 

431  : 

296  ; 

:  284 

9 

:         20  ; 

39  : 

48  ; 

35  : 

1 

:         24  t 

63  ' 

55  ' 

53 

:  35 

16  ; 

19  ' 

2/ 

20 

12 

. . . . :  52 

:         86  ' 

•       405  • 

219  : 

778  - 

:  401 

!       132  : 

5^  ! 

0  ; 

;  0 

'         35  : 

:       144  : 

27  : 

0  • 

=  A/ 

....r  1/ 

°          5  ' 

13  • 

16  1 

14  i 

17 

1,142 

'       585  : 

929  5 

883  : 

1,095  i 

691 

Korea,  Republic  of.. 

.....  1/ 

:6/     48  ' 

52  : 

36  ; 

55  i 

!  41 

9 

:           7  : 

0  : 

0  : 

50  1 

11 

. . . . :  43 

:      •  18    i2/  • 

140  : 

7/   158  1 

:S/  183 

Total  

5,589 

;    4,065  : 

6,004  : 

4,280  : 

5,711  : 

3,181 

T7    4-:,'ear  average.    27    Includes  Portugal  36.  Includes  Portugal  21.    4/  Less 

than  500  bales.    ^/    If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries."    6/    3~year  average. 
7/    Includes  Ilanchiria  4I.    8/    Includes  Taivran  53,  French  Indochina  24.    %l  Inclixtes 
Taiwan  107. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  3- — BRAZIL:    Exports  of  cotton  h^r  countries  of  destination; 
averages  1935-39  aiid  194.5^9j  annual  1950-52 

 (Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  .c-toss)  


^ear  be^^inninff  August  1 


Colon trv  of 
destination 


Avera.fres  : 

1935-39 

'  194'S-49 

:      1950  : 

1951  i 

'     1952  1/ 

1,000 

1,000  " 

:    1,000  i 

:    1,000  : 

:  1,000 

bales 

:  bales 

:    bales  ; 

\  bales 

\  bales 

2 

:       16.2  • 

:         0  : 

...    0. .  .  " 

:  .  •  •  0  • 

30.0  ! 

:       70.7  ; 

.   ,      3.5  s 

.1  : 

!  0 

0  ! 

:         7.7  ; 

:    ,    19.8  : 

.0  : 

0 

2.3  ' 

;       10o2  ! 

I        14 • 2  ! 

14.5 

.    .  0 

89.5 

:   ■    64.1  ; 

:      112.9  : 

47.4  : 

3.9 

235. 6  : 

:           .o  • 

:        41.4  : 

.  59.1 

:  4.1 

39.3 

r  110,5 

:    .      5.4  ! 

\   .  2.8 

:  0 

33.3  ' 

:       43.3  : 

.    .    19.3  J 

.  .  .  .   1.1  J 

t   •  0 

.5  ' 

:    ,     5.0  s 

J    ,     0  : 

0  : 

;         0  . 

17.2 

1       49.2  J 

:    .       .9  : 

.   2.6  J 

0 

26.4-  : 

;       11.2  : 

:    .    20,1  : 

.     .  5.4 

2.1 

2,o 

:      130.3  : 

:    .    32.4  ! 

:    .  ■  3.9 

5  63.8 

5.2  ' 

I  48.5 

3.7  ! 

\  .5 

240.5  ' 

:      336. 8  : 

'    .  249.3  : 

.   107.7  i 

:  32.4 

81.7  ' 

:       79.2  • 

:         0  ; 

.  31.7 

;.  .  0 

0 

:       '7.5  ' 

\         6.0  .: 

.  .  .  .    0  .  : 

:  0 

'  241.7 

;  ,9 

:    .    77.8  ; 

•  ,   .  54.8  . 

.  18.1 

0 

1       11.5  : 

:         2.1  : 

:  .1.6- 

!  8.2 

.7 

:  17.8 

:         4.6  : 

0   .  ! 

\.  0 

0 

:         7.2  • 

:         5.3  : 

.2  : 

.7 

0 

:  25.9 

:        25.6  : 

.  .   8.0  . 

:  0 

11.2 

:  55.8 

:2/    32.1  : 

.  2.8 

5        .  •  .1 

3-  ^      0  H. 

:  1,116.1 

:      696,9  ; 

:      347.4  • 

a/ 133.9 

Canada  : 

Belgiuri  

Czechoslovalvia , .  , 

Finland  , . . .'  

France  .'  , 

Gemanj''  .'  , 

Italy  , 

Netherlands  

UoriTay  

Poland  

Portugal  , 

Spain.  /  '  , 

Srreden  

United  Kingdom  , 

China  .  .*  ; 

India.  

Japan  , 

Chile..'  % 

Colombia  , ; 

Uruguay'  : 

Australia  

Other  countries  , 

Total  , 


1/  11  months. 
Hong  Kong  5.3. 


"2/    Includes  Ilexico  20,6  (apparently  for  transshipment). 
Crop-year  total  148,  not  available  b;^':  countries.  ■ 


Source-    Comer cio  Exterior  do  Brazil  and  U.  S,  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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Table  4-. — EGYPT:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination; 
averages  1935-39  and- 19.45-^'95  annual  194-9-52 


(|k:juivalent  V^ales  of  pOO  pou.nds  gross) 


Country  of 
destination 


"ear  beginning!  Au,^st  1 


Averages 


1935-39  -.194:5-49 


194-9 


1950 


1951 


1952 


Austria  

Belgium-Luxembourg. »  i 

Czechoslovakia 

France  

Germny . . .  

Hungary  : 

Italy.  ;..  .r ..... : 

Netherlands  : 

Poland. 
Pturriania 

Spain. . .  

Sweden  : 

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom. . .-.      . . . ,  s 

Yugoslavia  , . : 

China  : 

India. . . . .-.  •. .  .■. . . . .  : 

Japan  : 

United  States  ; 

Soviet  Union  : 

Other  countries 

Tot^l  ■  : 


1,000 
bales 

1/  23,7 
•17.S 

■49.9 
23^.7 
147.2 
•13.3 
105.2 

•  5.5 

31.8 
■47.7 
25.1 
'  12.8 
71.5 
■592,3 
2/ 
'2/.,.  2 
98.8 
1-43.4 
49 . 5 


1,000 

bales 


1,000 
bales 


1,000 
bales 


1,000 
bales 


1/ 


2J 
38.9 


bales 


2/  < 

'.      '  11 .1  : 

16,1  : 

:  .  .  .  9,5  -s 

34.4 

17.0  ' 

:  'I4.9 

12.5  J 

■  21,8 

'  52.5  i 

46,9  I 

57.6  : 

,30,6  ; 

58.0 

l6l,9 

:     .184.9  I 

'  loco  ' 

112.6  \- 

2^1.2 

•2/  : 

42 .2  I 

56.6  : 

69 » 5  * 

127,0 

"il  ' 

163.0 

"12.9  : 

■  14.4  : 

22.9  ; 

26. S 

:  ,    12.4,7  : 

^186.3  ■ 

;     112.7  % 

170.1 

■QQ    ^  ■ 

■         0  . 

39.4  • 

10.0  : 

•4.7.2 

•16.2 

:      ,'17.4  : 

■  14^3  ■ 

:     '     B.O  : 

27.2 

■2/ 

:  '      23.1  : 

•  '   '  ,34.9  : 

4.6 

.25.4  ■ 

:  '      23.8  : 

"  62.8  • 

>        o2 .2  * 

66.4 

17.0 

;       -27.6  : 

■11.5  ■ 

:  ■  ■      2.0  \ 

•  1^.7 

33 .4 

•  ■  '41.4  ■ 

:       28.1  % 

67.5 

367.5 

;  ■    317.7  : 

■  3^2.6 

I  ■     63,3  « 

.  77.7 

:        28.8  : 

'  ?9.8 

;  ■  ■    '  2.0  : 

.•  17.6 

I  ■        .  .9  ' 

r2.6 

:        16.5  : 

60.9 

255.8 

:      295.5  ' 

'  221.3  ' 

:      110.9  ' 

.213.7 

2/ 

:        14,9  : 

65. 9' 

:  40.3 

84 . 6 

89.1 

X      135.4  : 

"  U'5'.4  ■ 

.  '      00  0  . 

■  84.  ,4 

129.4 

X      163.9  • 

2/ 

:       38.5- .s- 

10A.2 

CO  / 

:        55.5  I 

'  ■  49.0 

:  23.7-, 

m.o 

1,742.3  -o  1,450.9  :  1,64-0.1  i  1,531.8         908. 3  :1,727.2 


3-year •  average .  2/  . includ ed  in  "Other  countries."  2/  4.-year  average. 
Source:    Monthly  Summary  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Egypt  and  official  reports. 
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Table  5. — INMA:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination; 
averages  1935-39  and  194- 5-^9  j  annual  19/^^-9-52 

 (Equivalent  tales  of  500  pounds  pxoss)   


Year  be^g^inninp;  Au/^ist  1 


Countrj^  of 

:        Averages  j 

, —    , —  rt,  

destination 

1935-39 

• 

• 

1945-4^9 

:      1949  ! 

:      1950  : 

'      1951  i 

:  1952 

>     1   r\nr\  < 
5     1 , UUU  ' 

:    1,000  ' 

:    1,000  ! 

:    1,000  . 

:  1,000 

Z       D3.±Q3  i 

i    oaj-es  : 

•    bales  : 

'    bales  : 

:  bales 

;  bales 

• 

67  0  ' 

■    50.8  ! 

.             3.3  ! 

:  3.6 

•  16.6 

 :  .  -r55.9  : 

■•173.1  J 

  1.6  : 

11.1 

:  17.6 

:         4.. 5 

•       U.5  : 

:           .5  ! 

5        7.5  . 

:  17.3 

■     90.7  : 

:        11.4-  ! 

1,0  : 

1.5.  : 

:         4..O.  ' 

:       12. D 

33.^  ! 

1  ••    22.6  ! 

.9  < 

10.2  ! 

:  3.4. 

:  20.2 

United  Kingdon. . . . 

393.8  ; 

:        74.. 7  : 

:       22. 4^  1 

:  6.4. 

;  16.5 

 :       76. S  " 

:       90.3  ' 

:  ,    60.7  « 

:  ■      60,5  • 

:  .9.1 

:  35.5 

:!/  51.0 

'  55.7 

I       39.7  - 

I  72,0 

:  111.7 

:  11.7 

:  3.6 

:  -  3.8 

•  .  .2 

:  2.0 

;       61.7  ' 

:  7.9 

;  2.7 

.  5.7 

:  9.0 

2,659.1 

:      56^3.0  - 

:      205.6  ' 

:      L^6.2  ' 

:   .  123.0 

:  289.0 

T7  3-year  average.  2/  4^-year  average.  2/  Includes  China  24.3.7,  Poland  25.2, 
Korea  21.4-,  French  Indochina  IB. 4. 


Source:    Accounts  Relating  to  the  Sea-borne  Trade  and  Navij^ation  of  India  and 
Foreign  Service  reports .  .  '■ 


Table  6. — MEKICO:    Dj-rect  exports  of  cotton  by  countries 

of  destination!  194-9-52 


 (Bales  of  5OO  pounds  .gross)  

Country  of  •  Calendar  '  years  :  Crop  years   

destination         ;     1949    '     1950    ;     1951    ;  1951-52  l/'  1952-53  2/ 


:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  j  1,000 

•  bales  :  bales  :  bales  :  bal es  :  bales 

•  •  *  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bel.giun  :  1  :  3  :  5  :  5  :  6 

Canada  :  8  :  2  t  2  :  6  :  3 

France  :  1/  '  3  :  119  :  123  s  1 

Gernany  :  1/  '  0  :  i  :  7  ;  6 

Japan.'  :  0  :  ^/  :  I3  ?  25  s  180 

United.  States  1/  ;  53I  :  709  :  627  :  778  :  692 

Others                           t  1  ;  0  t  12  ;  28  rj/  43 

Total  :  54.1  :  717  T  782  :  972  :  931 


1/    AugustZjuly\    27    August- June .    jj    Less  than  5OO  bales.    ^7  Mostly 
for  trans shipnent.    Under  the  United  States  import  quota  onl^;-  18,500  bales 
(zander  1-l/S  inch  staple  length)  can  enter  annuall^r  for  consumption. 
^/    Includes  United  Kingdon  11^  Spritzer land  8. 


Source:  Ajngarlo  Estadistica  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  los  Estados  Unidos 


Ilexicanas,  Revista  de  Estadistica  and  Foreign  Service  reports. 


Table 


aGO:_    Trans shipT.ents  ox  cotton  1,^;  annual  1947-52 
(Bales  of  ^00  po--i.nc.s  gross)   


Couhtr^^  of 
destination  - 


Year  be^innin.g  An.e'j.st  1 


1947  ; 

194s  ' 

1949 

J.  ,JL'U-  ; 

-L  ^  U^'U 

bales  ; 

bales 

oaies 

:>V   ,  : 

-L5  / 

0 

!  <i 

:  5 

:           6  • 

16 

18  : 

1C5  • 

J  55 

24  : 

IS  : 

:  24 

15  : 

9 

53 

2 

7 

3  ■ 

3 

:  14 

'  / 

:  6 

:  5 

0 

:  3 

:  16 

0  - 

:  3/ 

:  26 

0 

:  12 

9 

37 

1Z.C 

:  200 

:  427 

1950 


1951 


1952  2/ 


Belgium., 
Finland . 
France . . 

C-err.ianj,'' , 
Italr/. . 


Netherlands 
Spain  ■ 


Sweden. , . » .". . . . 
SvTitzerlando . . . 
United  Kingdon, 

Yugosla^'la  

India  

Japan  

Others  

Total  


1,000 
bales 


132 
4 

35 
57 
22 
22 
33 
51 
171 

3/ 

C 

331 

59 


-j 

b£ 


^,000 


■'-^'^.les 


42 

"9 
220 
40 
63 

23 
101 
2L, 

14 
123 
1 

6 

211 
36 


o 


59 


1,000 
be.les 


•107 
•IS 
8 
77 

■  18 
76 
48 
14 
14 
57 

11 

2 

378 


3S 


T 


'aste,  <?in  si'."ee"oings  and  h\ill  fibers  but  does  not  include 


Includes  linters^ 

trans shi'or-ents  to  Canada  b',''  railroad  and  exports  direct  fron  Mexican  ports  to  other 


cestina-cions , 
4/    China  19 . 


2^/  August-June.  2/  1^  ^^3'^  included  in  "Other  countries." 
^/    Canada  22  (boat  shipnents  only) . 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  'J.S,  repartiient  o. 
Census. 


?  Gon'jierce,  ^^ureau  of  the 
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Table  G — PAKISTAN:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of 
destination^  annual  194.7-52 

 (Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Country  of  '  Year  beginning  Aur^ist  1 


f^^ic!'!*"!  Y\st  •f'.T  on 

• 

'      1  o/  • 

1  o/  o  ' 

1 0  cn 

•       1  nn 

1951 

1952 

»    1  nnn  • 
:    ±  ^uuu  i 

1  nnn  < 

1   nnn  . 
X^UUU  ! 

'  x^UUU 

;  X,UUU 

• 

DaJ.es  ; 

bales  \ 

bales  ! 

;    bales  ! 

!  bales 

• 

"1  DQ 

»           01  • 

»  0 

•  oA 

/    9  • 

"^n  7  • 

1  "7  < 

7  1 

/  .X 

•        1  n  <  < 
.        xu .  0 

c;/   0  < 

11/  • 

7c;  c;  < 

9V  .0 

s^n  "5 

•             n  < 

/ .  J)  . 

(CO  .  u  < 

'XP  1 
;;o  .X  < 

Pes  n 

1 9  • 

/  < 

j^a  P 
oy  .0 

•           crO  1 

9n  A  ■ 

«  U  » 

HQ  < 

►         p  n 

P 

«  0.0 

Pol  ja  >"i/^ 

•               D  « 

n 

"^Q  < 
JJ»o  ! 

>              0  < 

u 

■/  /   /  < 

/  /  n 
44  ,u  , 

;          Xo  •  0 

•        /  7  A 

H  A  n 

10   /  « 

on  n  • 

0  n  . 

J-P  .u 

1  K  / 
±^  »4 

.  ,  :  73.8 

;       96.1  ; 

50.6  ' 

;  102.2 

:  67.1 

;  102.7 

.8  ! 

2.0  : 

21.5  : 

.8 

:  0 

:  0 

1.7  : 

^0.1  J 

50.6  : 

:  7.9 

:  26.1 

.  r           0  : 

0  : 

29.3  ^ 

21 , 4  ' 

6.5  • 

:  9.9 

4-3.5 

:       34.3  : 

196.7  : 

119.4 

1  66.1 

:  100.7 

.39.2  i 

108.7  : 

!      300.9  : 

:  96.9 

.      278.9  : 

1.9  ! 

.3 

f  .3 

;  0 

..:         43.7  ! 

:       61.1  ; 

123.2  ; 

280.9 

?  234.1 

i  517.4 

.  .s        33.9  ' 

;       14.0  : 

2.8  : 

:  3.0 

:  .3 

I  9.0 

113.9 

;       52.0  : 

86.3  : 

!  0 

1  0 

:  63.1 

I        3.3  ; 

26.9 

:  33.9 

:     -  8.0 

:  27.5 

I     676.9  : 

854.0 

;  1,039.0 

:      918.7  %  1,273.0 

T7   August  15-Jul3^  31.    See  Table  1.  for  crop-j^ear  total. 


Source:    Government  of  Pakistan — Kinistry  of  Comnerce  and  Education  and  Foreign 
Service  reports . 
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TaKLe  9  .-^--PERiJi    Exports  of '  cotton  ;l::Kr- couji tries"  of '  destination^ 
averages  1935-39  and  1945"^9>  annual  1949-52   ; 

'  .'- \     '       (Equivalent  "bales  of  500  poiand.s  sross)    '       ■  • 
'    '        ..  ,1      ■  •     ■        Year  beg'inning  Aurrast  1 


Cou^ptrj'-  of  '  !      •■  Averages 


r'          n  a  ^"."1  ntY  ' 

•  < 

;  1935-39  ' 

;  19^-5-49  \ 

« 

.     :    1,000  : 

1,000  ! 

1,000  : 

1,000'  : 

1,000  : 

'  'lyOOO  . 

I 

..    :    bales  .  ; 

:    bales  5 

bales  % 

bale's  : 

bales  : 

bales 

14.2 

:       25.4  i 

\       37.1  : 

38.5  °: 

26.3  s 

' .  44.4- 

5.9  : 

1.7  : 

.  11.4  : 

55.5  : 

-  ^22.8 

:         2.5  : 

8>9  ; 

17.9  ' 

•6.8  -s 

•  27.2 

5.2  ; 

:     '  14.9 

5        4.9  ' 

.5.6  s 

2.0  : 

 ^2.5 

. 13*7 

:       10.3  ' 

3.1  ' 

11,0  : 

•6.0  •: 

■  •  -  *il..4 

:       -21.6  ! 

13.2  : 

12.3  ; 

•   6  .-5-  : 

^  6.0 

United  Kingdon, 

. ..s  169.5 

1  C3.7 

:       85.9  : 

13'8.2  : 

9/-. 3  : 

.65. 0 

1.6 

:       25. S 

23.6  : 

10.4  J 

11  .-7 

■   .    .14.. 1 

2.7 

!           2b  ,4 

s   .•  33.7 

15.3  : 

2.6  5 

.  -"3.5 

;           .2  \ 

13.3  : 

5.3  s 

J-0.4 

\         6.S  : 

10.2  I 

10.9  ' 

' ■  .  6.6 

-8.5  i 

28. 3  : 

21.5  ' 

12.0  : 

■  4^^  i  1  '  s 

••69.1. 

Colonbia , ,  

• .  <  *        '   tlif  ' 

:        29.4  : 

14.6  : 

10.8  : 

11.7-  1 

• • -  36.2 

\        IS.I  < 

1        "4.5  : 

■    16.5  • 

21.9  : 

•  32.6 

TO't^D-  i^  a   •  «  •   o.e   •   •  •  • 

:      301.3  : 

263.7  : 

321.1  : 

307.2  : 

•  ■  367.8 

Source  :    Algoc'on  and  Foreign  ■  Service  reports . 
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Table  10. —ANGLO-EGYPT lAIJ  SUDAN:    Exports  of  cotton       countries  of  destination) 

averages  1^35-39  and  1945-4.9;  annual  I949-52 

 (Equivalent  bales  of  5OO  pounds  gross)  


 Year  be,?inninr  Au/^rust  1  

Countr^r  of  :  Averages  :  :  :  : 

destination  :  1935-.39  •  1945-^9  '     ■^-^^'^    *     ■'"^^^    *     -^"^^-^    '  "^"^^^ 


:  1,000  s  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 
:    bales    :    bales     :    bales    i    bales     :    bales     :  bales 


France  :  18  :  2  :  /,  :  3  :  16  :  36 

Germnjr  :  5:1/'  2  :  22  :  1  :  21 

Italy  :  9  :  1  i  2  :  6  :  10  :  11 

United  Kingdom  :  lAA  :  202  :  260  :  256  :  305  :  113 

India  2/  :  55  s  67  :  41  :  58  :  43  J  69 

Japan  :  1  :  3/  t  3,/  :  2  :  5  :  3 

Other  countries  ;  14  :  15  t^/  1^  '5/  24  ;6/  18  :  14 

Total  :  252  :  287  :  325  :  371  :  39S  :  267 


1/    Less  than  500  bales,    2/    Includes  Pakistan.    2/    1^  ^W}  included  in  "Other 
countries."    4/   Netherlands  5.    ^   Netherlands  4,  Svvitzerland  4,  United  States  5« 
6/   Hong  Kong  6, 

Source:    Foreign  Trade  and  Internal  Statistics  and  official  reports. 


Table  11,— TUPJvSY:    Exports  of  cotton  hj  countries  of  destination; 

average  1933-37;  annual  1948-52 

 (Bales  of  500  pounds  ,)?ross)  

:^  Year  beginning  August  1  


Countrjr  of  ;^  Average 


 ^  — 

destination 

;  1933-37  ; 

•      194s  : 

■     1949  ' 

i      1950  ' 

:     1951  ' 

:  1952 

:    1,000  J 

>    1,000  : 

>    1,000  ! 

1,000  ; 

:    1,000  J 

!  1,000 

:    bales  : 

'    bales  1 

!    bales  ! 

bales  ! 

:    bales  ; 

;  bales 

•  4 

0  * 

1/  : 

1/  = 

1  i 

4  ' 

!  2 

\  7 

1  : 

23  : 

24  ! 

27  I 

!          21  \ 

!  25 

0  ! 

3  1 

!          5  J 

8  : 

0  5 

8 

2/'  ; 

:       18  : 

35  : 

25  : 

61  5 

74 

. . . :       43  ' 

33  ' 

80  - 

167 

:  131 

116 

1/  > 

:       1/  = 

2 

11 

I  16 

:  31 

, . , :       11  ! 

1  s 

17 

34  • 

:  9 

:  122 

:  11 

:  1 

4 

:  1 

:  7 

.  . . :         2  I 

f  9 

:  0 

3 

:  2 

:  7 

.  .  . :  0 

:  9 

:  0 

2/ 

:  0 

:  4 

...^  2/ 

:  4 

I  22 

32 

:  9 

:  3 

;  0 

I  0 

16 

:  1 

:  0 

:  18 

:  22 

18 

:  8 

a/  29 

r  69 

:  129 

;  209 

i  349 

:  261 

:  433 

17  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries."  2/  Less  than  500  bales.  3/  Yugoslavia 
18. 


Source:    Statistique  Hensuelle  du  Comnerce  Exterieur  and  official  reports. 
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World  cotton  stocks  on  July  31,  1953'/ •es-bimate'd' 'at"  17.1' million 
bales  (of  500  pounds  gross,  except  United"  States' st"ockis' Y:hich' are  in 
running,  bales)  are  about  15  percent  higher' than"  thfe' 14  .S' million  bales 
on  hand  a  year  ago  and  4-5  percent  above  the- lli8' milli'oh— bale  estimate 
of  2  years  ago.    Stock  estimates  for  Soiithern' Hemisphere  cou.htries  are 
•  calculated  midsea son  stocks  including  unginned- cotton ' oh  hand ,1  to  3 
months  after  harvest  ^A'-as  completed  in  m.ost* cases; 

Stocks  in  the  surplus— producing  countries  as  a  group  increased  by  •■ 
3r2  m-illion  bales  while  those  in  the 'net-imp  or  ting 'CCuhtries  declined 
by  nearly  750,000  bales..  The  United  States  acco^jnted  for  2,7  million 
or  "84.  percent  of  the  increase  in  the  exporting  coantries  and  represented  . 
an  increase  of  nearly"  100  percent  in  stocks  in  this  country'".    In  contrast 
.to  the  situation  a  year  ago,  almost  the  entire  increase  iri  ii^or Id  stocks 
.is  composed  of  American— tj'pe  cotton,  the  principal  exceptions  being  about 
100,000  bales  of  Eg;\rptiah-type  Sakalaridis  in-  the  AnglO-Egyptian  Sudan 
and  possible  increases  in  Egs-'-ptian  or  Asiatic  typ-es-  in'  importing  countries 
Yrhere  de.tailed  statistics  are  not  available. 

'  Brazil,  7.i.th  a  600,000-bale  increase  in  stocks,- and  the  Sudan  iTith 
100,000  bales  are  the  only  foreign  exportihg  countries'  Y/'here'  any  significant 
increases  •'.-rere  reported.    Stocks  in  nearly  all  other  exporting  countries 
■'A'ere  lo\'Ter  than  those  of  a  year  ago.    The  increase  in- Brazil  is  attributed, 
to  a  government  price-support  program  under  -^A'hich  the  entire  surplus  ■'.Tas  . 
pnjrchased  or  accepted  under  loan  at  prices ' vrell  above  the  I'rorld  market 
ievel.    In  the  ^Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  the  increase  in  stocks  is  attributed., 
to  SlOTrer  than  usual  ginning  and  clearance  thjfough 'ports . 

Stocks  in  importing  countries  as  a  group -declined  from  6,4-  to  5*^ 
million  bales,  yrith  the  greatest  decreases  in  India  (625,000  bales)  and 
the  United.  Kingdom  (266,000).    In  both  countries  stocks  yrere  hi^ther  than 
normal  a  3^ear  ago  after  heav^'"  importing  in  previous  3rears  and  rrere  allowed 
to  decline  to  a  more  normal  level  in  1953.    ?c.th  the  exception  of  the  • 
United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  S?ritzerland,  and  Italy,  .st.oc!cs.  in  the  importing 
co^-intries  are  generally  dcr/m  to  a  mdniimim.  ■7.'T)rking  stock  level  of  about  3 
months'  requirem.ents . 

Cotton-price  policies  navr  in  effect  in  m.ost  foreign  exporting  countries 
are  intended  to  reduce  prices  to  the  level  necessar^^  to  liquidate  surplus 
stocks  and  trade  data  indicate  that  such  stocks  are  rapidly  being  reduced. 
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COTTOM:    Estimated  T'orld  stocks,  by  principal  countries, 
July  31,  1953,  v.dth  comparisons  1/^ 

 (In  bales  01  5OO  pounds  gross)  


Stocks  on  hand  July  31 


Country 

1939 

• 

1951 

1952 

1953 

:  1.000 

•  1^000 

:      1  000 

"1  000 

ft             -L  , 

SurDlus  countries 

J      bal PS 

#                   lo/CX  —U  w 

■      bp  Hps? 

•  "hp  1  P  ^ 

•  L/ci  jJ^  0 

110 

»                    -i.  J.  w 

1  QO 

QO 

United  States  3/  , . . . 

.  . .  :    1'^  01*^ 

2  27^ 

in 

"^0 

PakT  Stan  ,  

• 

Turkey  

'^O 

170 

Ar  i^^er  tina  •>•....-.•....«.*«..... 

.  . :  2/ 

/2/, 

'^OO 

»  /OK 

Brazil  ..•,.....«.".,.  

■  661 

1    /  00 

:  23 

:  30 

I  28 

:  163 

r  230 

:  245 

107 

209 

:  96 

21Z. 

97  ' 

✓  • 

J          94  ' 

:  84 

British  East  Africa  

67  • 

110  < 

111 

4-32  • 

898  : 

901 

.  .  . :           15  J 

88  - 

101  : 

62 

Others  /J  

•845  : 

-982  : 

-  987 

,  ,    •    16,135  : 

"^,576  ! 

7.^75  : 

:  11,184 

Deficit  countries 

•  * 
• 

c 

74  : 

60  : 

Cuba  

:         .  10  : 

4  ; 

/  . 

:         150  : 

114  t 

118  : 

123 

:         700  : 

313  : 

265  : 

1/  ' 

290  : 

210  : 

224 

Italy  

250  : 

425  : 

390  : 

330 
^  ^  ^ 

NpthpT'lAnds   ..... 

80  : 

72 

^1 

SDai  n...     .  .  .     .  ...  

16  ! 

38 

60  • 

67  ■ 

1  02 

88  : 

88  ; 

■  95 

1,228  : 

1,282  : 

1,016 

250  : 

•450  J 

■490 

India  6/7/  

2,165  : 

•  1,650  : 

2,165  : 

1,540 

700  ; 

540  : 

520 

43  : 

18  : 

28  J 

8 

5  : 

47  ; 

41  : 

60 

26  : 

24  : 

19 

-  503  : 

502  : 

579 

7,065  : 

5,885  : 

6,360  : 

5,616 

Afloat  £/  

550  : 

350  : 

500  : 

300 

23,750  : 

11,811  ; 

14,835  : 

17,100 

T7    Estimates  for  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  include  unginned  cotton  on  hand  at 


the  end  of  July.    2/    Stocks  on  June  30  (Mexican  crop  year).    3/    Running  bales, 
^/    Hostl3^  U.S.S.R.,  Tozambique,  and  Nigeria.    ^    Included  rrith  "Others." 
6/    Includes  estimates  for  noncoram-ercial  stocks,    7/    Includes  Pakistan  prior  to 
partition  in  Aupust  1947.    8/   Mostly  countries  in  Europe  and  South  America  not 
listed  above.    £/  Estimated. 


No  SD.;gnif3-cant  stocks  of  exportable  surpluses  are  expected  to  reinain  in 
these  countries  at  the  end  of  the  current  season  except  in  Brazil  rrhere 
stocks  of  lo\".r— grade  old— crop  cotton  are  probably  too  lar?^e  to  dispose  of 
in  1  year  and  in  Egypt  where  a  large  portion  of  the  stocks  are  composed 
of  the  lo^rer  grades  of  Karnak  which  .frenerally  novo  more  slo^A^ly  than  other 
qualities . 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  a/T^icultural 
developments  approved  hj  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  GoTnmittee  on 
Forei,gn  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.     It  is  based  in  part  upon  U,  S,. 
Foreign  Service  reports. 


This  article  appeared  in  the  November  2,  1953,  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets . 
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■  \  .   •       PDREIGN  MARKET  NOTES— COTTON  ■  • 

Japanese  Currency  Allocations  /Assure  Substantial  •  ■  •  • 

'  Purchases  of  "Dollar"  Cotton  • 

By  Carl  C*  Campbell  . 
Marketing  Specialist  '  '' 

Cotton  Imports  •    -  ^      ■  ^-"^''  ''J^^ 

It  is  expected-  that  860,000  bales  of  the  1^350,000  programmed  for  the 
October,  1953-March,  195U  period  mil  be  Collar  cotton  (330,000  Export-Import 
Credit,  3U0,000  Free  Dollar,-  U0,000  Egyptian  and  150,000  barter)*    The  last 
Dollar  allocations  under  the  jipril-September  1953  program  virere  made  September  19 
for  113,000  bales  of  Free  Dollar  cotton  and  it  is  understood  that  most  of  the 
authorization  was  used  by  the  spinners  to  buy  Mexican  cotton*    Under  the 
October-March  cotton  import  program,  funds  have  now'been  allocated  for  170,000 
bales  Free  Dollar  (reportedly  spinners  used  mostly  to  .buy  Mexican),  iiO,000 
bales  Brazilian,  50,000  bales  Argentine,  and  U0,000  bales  Egyptian  (vfhich  is 
the  last  Egyptian  for  which  dollars  will  be  allocated  as  Japan  is  expected  to 
start  trading  v/ith  Egypt  on  an  open  account  basis  soon  for  an  Open  Account 
Financial  Agreement  vras  recently  negotiated  between  the  two  countries)*  It 
is  expected  that  the  funds  for  the  remaining  170,000  bales  of  Free  Dollar 
cotton  under  the  October-March  import  program  v/ill  not  be  allocated  until  the 
first  quarter  of  195U  but  it  is  expected  that  the  Export-Import  Credit  funds 
will  be  allocated  shortly  after  the  Credit  is  finalizedo 

Sixty  I'illion  Dollar  Export-Import  Credit 

The  Japanese  v/ere  pleased  to  learn  that  the  new  Export-Import  Credit 
will  be    available  and  it  is  expected  that  procurement  under  the  Credit  will 
proceed  promptly  after  the  details  of  the  Credit  have  been  finalizedo 

Domestic  Demand 

Due  to  the  reduced  crop  this  year,  it  is  estimated  that  farm  income  in 
Japan  will  be  reduced  more  than  .^300,000,000,  which  would  be  about  two 
percent  of  the  National  Incom.eo    This  reduction  in  income  undoubtedly  vd-ll 
affect  domestic  consumption  to  some  extent;  but,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
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just  how  much  as  there  are  other  factors  v/h:.ch  vn.I].  tend  to  cushion  the 
impact.    It  is  hoped  that  '  he  domestic  demand  irr  v  "tojn  textiles  v.Ul  not 
v/eaken  to  the  extent  that  production  vrill  have  to       cutbsck.  for  if  this 
happens,  the  import  program  for  cotton  would  probably  be  reduced^  tood  It 
is  estimated  that  Japan  V'.^H  have  to  spend  over  $200,000,000  to  import  the 
additional  foodstuffs  that  will  be  required  due  to  this  yearns  short  rice 
crop,  even  though  inventories  of  foodstuffs  will  be  reduced  to  the  absolute 
minimum  in  Japan,    At  present,  general  indications  are  that  the  Japanese 
Government'' will  not  cutback  the  import  program  for  other  commodities  in  order 
to  conserve  funds  for  the  import  of  the  additional  food  that  T:ill  be  reouire'- 
but  rather  that  the  Government  vfill  dravr-down  its  foreign  exchange  calaiiCes 
in  order  to  purchase  the  required  foodstuffs*    However,  it  can  be  expected 
that  import  programs  for  other  commodities  rd.ll  be  cutback  if  domestic  and/or 
export  demand  for  Japanese  products  falls-off  appreciably. 

Domestic  Yarn  Prices 

Prices  of  Japanese  yarn  previously  published  l/  indicated  the  degree 
to  which  such  prices  have  fluctuated  in  recent  mor"ths  but  the  following 
prices  will  more  clearly  indicate  the  trend;    On  April  2^  1953>  the  Osaka 
Sam.pin  price  of  20s  Single  Cotton  Yarn  per  pound  was  "¥l69»90  (approximately 
US$0,U9)5  on  Septem.ber  28,  1953,  it  had' risen  to  t lie  1953  high  of  ¥268.00 
(approximately  US^0*75)/  and  on  October  29,  1953>  it  had  dropped  to  ¥20ii.00 
(approximately  ITSiti'.O.S? ) •     ^s  a  general  statement,  it  appears  that  the  domestic 
prices  are  nearing  the  export  prices. 

l7    Published  in  FC  27-53,  Japan  Announces  October  1953-March  195U  Import  ' 
Program  for  Cotton,  dated  Octooer  30,  iy^p^o  '.  '  ' 
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FOREIGN  MBKET  NOTES— COTTON 
Japanese  Program  for  Use  of  Nev/  E:>^port-Import  Bank  Credit, 


By  Carl  Campbell  . 
Marketing  Specialist 


Export-Import  Credit 


The  Japanese  plan  to  delay  the  use  of  the  nevr  Export-Import  Credit  until 
it  is  determined  whether  or  not  imports  of  Pakistani  cotton  are  to  be  re- 
stricted*   The  Japanese  Government  plans  to  stop  the  import  of  Pakistani 
cotton  if  the  Pakistan  Government  does  not  issue  import  licenses  for  cotton 
textiles  as  agreed  when  the  trade  agreement  between  Japan  and  Pakistan  was 
signed  last  April.    In  case  imports  of  Pakistani  cotton  are  stopped,  the 
Japanese  probably  will  use  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Export-Import  Credit 
to  buy  short  staple  American  cotton,  otherwise  the  Credit  probably  will  be 
used  principally  for  the  longer  staple  varieties  of  American  cottono    It  is 
expected  that  the  question  of  trade  vdth  Pakistan  as  it  affects  the  present 
cotton  procurem.ent  plans  vdll  be  settled  v/ithin  the  next  fevr  weeks,  therefore 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  matter  will  unduly  delay  the  procurement  of 
American  cotton  under  the  Credito  \  ^  j>^Ov 


Production  of  Cotton  Textiles 


At  present,  it  is  estimated  that  the  spinners  are""producing  about  200,000 
bales  of  yarn  each  month,  which  is  estimated  to  be  about  20,000  more  than 
current  demand  (estimated  at  130^000  bales  for  domestic  and  50,000  bales  for 
export,  or  a  total  of  180,000  per  month )»    Unless  export  dem.and  increases 
before  the  end  of  December^  it  is  anticipated  that  the  spinners  will  hold 
about  50,000  bales  excess  inventory  at  that  time©    Hovv'-ever,  if  other  exports 
continue  at  the  present  rate  and  Pakistan  authorizes  the  import  of  Japanese 
textiles  as  agreed,  it  is  not    expected  that  the  spinners  inventories  -//ill 
becom.e  unduly  large  since  buyers  begin  buying  summer  merchandise  in  February 
and  it  is  estimated  that  demand  at  that  time  vvrill  approximate  anticipated 
production  (l[i5^000  bales  for  domestic  and  55>000  bales  for  export )♦    In  case 
the  spinners  inventories  do  become  unduly  large,  it  is  expected  that  production 
eventually  will  have  to  be    cutback  to  some  extent  but  the  spinners  are  likely 
to  delay  such  action  as  long  as  possible;  under  the  present  tight  financial 
situation,  it  is  not  considered  that  they  v/ill  be  able  to  delay  the  cutback 
very  long  in  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  such  a  move  because  they  will 
experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  financing  for  an  excessive  inventory*. 
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Production  of  Cotton  in  China 

According  to  a  report,  a  member  of  the  Japanese  trade  mission  vfhich 
recently  returned  from  Communist  China  stated  that  the  cotton  crop  on  the 
Chinese  Mainland  this  year  is  smaller  t>ian  expected  and  Commumist  China  plans 
to  try  to  import  200,000  bales  of  Pakistani  cotton  this  cotton-crop  year«  If 
this  information  is  correct,  it  would  not  appear  likely  that  China  will  be 
in  a  position  to  export  cotton  to  Japan  as  the  Chinese  indicated  would  be 
possible  in  a  communication  to  a  Japanese  spinning  firm  last  Spring© 

Cotton  from  Russia 


It  is  reported  that  the  Russians  offered,  to  barter  1^500  bales  of  cotton 
for  spun- and  •filament  rayon  yarn*    The  offer  Was  made  to  -a  Japa:nese  trading 
firm  and  the  firm  asked  for  samples  of  the  cotton,  since  from  the  description 
used  for  the  cotton,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  v/hether  or  not  the 
cotton  was  of  a  desirable  quality,  '►if  the  cotton  is  desirable  and  if  mutually 
satisfactory  prices  can  be  agreed  upon  for  the  cotton  and  the  rayon^,  it  is 
expected  that  the  transaction  ivill  be  consumated  on  a  back-to-back  letter  of 
credit  basis. 


'6 
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EIGtraRKET  NOTES— COTTON 


Demand  for.  Cotton  Improving,  in  the  United  Kingdom 

By  Francis  H,  \jhi taker  ■  '  ;       .  . 

I'krketing  Specialist      ■    .  * 

The  mills  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  verj'-  active  and  are  now  placing 
orders  for  raw  cotton  supplies. 

Although  members  of  the  Trade  are  complaining  of  the  price,  they  indicated 
they  are  planning  to  buy  United  States  cotton  and  that  prospects  for  future 
imports  are  encouraging. 

The  production  of  single  yarns. in  England  has  been  averaging  approximately 
20  million  pounds  weekly  diaring  October' and  indications  are  that  it  will  con- 
tinue at  that  rate  during  the  remainder  of  the  cotton  seasonc    During  September 
1953,  the  weekly  average  production  was  about  19  million  pounds,  for  August 
about  17  million,  and  for  July  about  15  milliorl.    The  weekly  average  production 
during  the  1952  calendar  year  was  14.«83  million' pounds,  and  for  1951,  20.71 
inillion.    One  spinner  reported  that  his  mills  have  used  more  United  States 
cotton  during  the  past  tv/elve  months  (er^iing  October  l)  than  was  used  during 
the  two  preceding  seasons. 

A  well-informed  member  of  the  Ti-ade  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
United  Kingdom  cotton  consumption  for  the  1953-5-4  season  would  be  approximately 
1,9  million  bales,  imports  from  the  United  States  being  principally  quality 
shipment So 


The  greatest  draw-back  to  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
present  time  is  the  lack  of  experienced  textile  workers.    Houever,  the  recruit- 
ment of  new  workers  is  progressing  steadily. 

There  has  been  a  decided  downward  trend  of  stocks  of  cotton  beginning 
with  the  end  of  July  1952.    Details  follow: 


Index  of  end -of '•month  stocks 


(July  1952  =  lOOf.) 


1952 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Percent 


mi 

January 

February 

iiarch 

April 

l^y 

June 

July 

August 


Percent 


100 
97 
93 
91 
89 
85 


82 
81 
81 
78 
80 
80 
78 


Source  of  basic  data:    British  Board  of  Trade. 


It  is  reported  that  the  mills  buying  their  supplies  outside  of  the 
Raw  Cotton  Comr^dssion  have  stocks  sufficient  for  about  three  months.  They 
represent  about  56  percent  of  the  textile  industry.    The  Rav;  Cotton  Commission 
is  offering  its  stocks  at  negotiated  prices  to  the  entire  textile  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,    It  is  expected  that  the  Commission  v/ill  liquidate  its  busi- 
ness as  soon  as  feasible.    It  does  not  expect  to  be  in  operation  during  the 
1954.-55  season. 

The  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange  expects  to  be  in  full  operation  on 
September  1,  1954- ,  but  it  is  reported  that  it  will  open  for  futures  trading 
in  a  limited  way  beginning  in  June  1954-<.    If  the  Exchange  is  going  to  be  in 
a  position  to  carry  covers  for  the  industry  after  the  Rav;  Cotton  Comi.iission 
goes  out  of  business,  it  will  need  to  get  into  operation  as  soon  as  possible 
in  order  to  develop  its  system..    Futures  contracts  will  be  based  on  American 
middling  15/16"  cotton  and  only  United  states  growths  can  be-  tendered.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  sufficient  stocks  of  iimerican  cotton  to  be  carried  to 
permit  contracts  to  be  settled.    They  will  have  to  be  carried  by  members  of 
the  Trade  since  the  Raw  Cotton  Commission  stocks  vjill  not  be  available. 
Therefore,  the  United  Kingdom  should  take  considerably  more  United  State's 
cotton  during  the  current  season  than  they  imported  during  1952-53  vhen 
imports  of  United  States  cotton  am.ounted  to  only  about  368,000  bales. 

The  knitting  industry  needs  about  80, OOC  bales  of  California  or  I'-iemphis 
cotton  to  take  the  place  of  Peruvian  cotton  which  is  not  available.  The 
industry  expects  to  begin  to  place  orders  for  these  growths  imm.ediately. 
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